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TIIE 

ENQUIRER, 

3fuiienile Department. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

^ ON PRIZE SUBJECTS PROPOSED HI NO. IV. 

ARTICLE XVIL 
Translated by Master J.*Owsdul, Markinton. 

TO LICINIUS. 

IF thou wouldst have thy life-bark glide 
Safely aloog the stream of time. 
Beware the rocks and chafing tide^ 
Avoid the ocean-path sublime. 

The wise, Licinius, love to dwell 

'Tween the extreines of high and base. 

Nor hide them in the sordid cell. 
Nor court the hall that riches grace. 

They know what ills beset the proud. 
That loftiest pines by winds are riv'n. 

And the high mountain, capp'd with cloud. 
First meets the thunderbolt of Heav'n. 

Th* experienced mind misfortune fears. 
While gales of pleasu e setm to bl jW; 

And when dread Sorrow's form appears, ' 
Teaches the heart with hope to glow. 

For 'tis the same almighty h^nd - 

Lets loose the winds and scattering hail> 

Who gives the spring her magic wand. 
To strew with choicest flow'rs the vale. 

vol,, n. B 
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t. JUYSNILB DSPAKTMSMT. 

Not always wields the shaft of death 

The god of songf in ruthless ire« 
But oft exalts his tuneful breath. 

And peaceful strikes the golden lyre. 
Then vaunt not in the prosperous hour. 
Nor let stern Fate thine heart appal; 
If Fortune smile, pr darkening lowV, 
The same sad earth must coyer all. 

Attested iy Mr. Proctor. 
The Translation of this Ode bv Master J. W. Haw- 
kins, Renbold Vicarage, attested by the Rev. A. J. 
Crespin, entitles him to the silvbe medal. 

Very good Translations were received from 
kaster C. Metc^If, Wisbeach, 

Attested ^ his Father. 
Miss A. Kemp, Homerton, 

Attested by Mrs. Batt. 
Master J. Beldam, Merton Hall Academy, Cam- 
bridge. 

Attested by Mr. Boswartk. . 

ARTICLE XVIII. 
Translated by Master J. Owsdul, Markinton. 

SIR, AND DEAR COUSIN, 

^It is to you alone I address myself; it is from you alone 
\ hope to find a refuge from misfortunes, too over'* 
whelming for woman to bear. The Almighty has 
taken from me all that I held most dear upon earth, 
my beloved husband ; you well know he was all the 
world to me. Eight days ago, he caused me to send for 
our son from school ; when Maurice came to his bed- 
side, he held out his hand to him, and having with 
difficulty given him his blessing, expired. With him 
have flown all my days of peace and happiness. I am 
plunged into the most desolate state that ever wife or 
mother felt. Yet if J had suffered alone ! but my poor 
son weeps beside me. Alas ! he knows not yet how 
sad a thing it is to be left without a father. It breaks 
my heart as he presses my hand, and looks up in m^ 
face, and pronounces his father's name, while the tears 
loIl down his cheeks. No one but a mother can know 
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sach agony as this. Sometimes I fancy I can read in 
his countenance this piteous language : '' Now, my 
dear mother, you alone are left to take care of me.'' 
Wherever 1 go, he follows me, and wipes the big drop 
from his eyes with my robe ; when I would fain con- 
sole him, my own sorrow prevents me, for it is he that 
occasions my grief. How shajl I support him ? my 
poor husband hath left me nothing, and my hands are too 
feeble for labour. Of whom then must I ask for aid, 
if not from your benevolence? My only hopes dwell 
with you — surely Heaven will dispose your heart to 
befriend a poor unhappy widow. Prove that the ties 
of blood which bind us are sacred. I wiH entrust my 
son to your care ; all that you do for him, you will do 
for me, and for the memory of a man who loved you. 
What vigour and fortitude the Almighty has lefl me, 
I will exert to gain my own daily bread ; but I am not 
in a condition to bring up my son properly. It will be 
a cruel sight when he parts from me, but I know how 
to yield to the dictates of necessity^ Still there is onie 
reflection that consoles me, I trust to the grace of a 
merciful God, and in the goodness of a benevolent 
friend. Be to my poor boy in the place of a father, 
and so forward his prospects in life, that he may one 
day contribute to soften the severity of my affliction. 
I cannot proceed — my tears, that moisten the paper, 
will sufficiently explain the feelings of my heart. In 
your hands rest my peace of mind, and the Welfare of 
my son. The Almighty will for ever bless you for 
your bounty. He will reward you even in this World, 
for all that you may do in behalf of your two unhappy 
relatives. I remain, in the deepest and mo8t incon* 
solable slorrow, &c. 

Attested by Mr, Proctor ^ cecilia. tAFOBET. 

ARTICLE XVm. 
Translation from the French, by Master C. Metcalf, 
Wisbeach, who is requested to send for the silver 

MEDAL. 

»£AR COUSIN, 

It is to vou alone that I address myself; it is from 
you that i hope to receive assistance in misfortunes too 
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distressing for a female. God has snatched from me 
the treasure which I esteemed most dear on earth, my. 
worthy husband. You know that all my affections were 
centred in him ; eight days ha^ve elapsed, since he 
ordered m^ to recal our son from college ; when Mau- 

. rice approached his bed, he stretched out his hand 
to him, and had no sooner pronounced his blessing than 
he expired. With him are fled my days of tranquil- 
lity and happiness. Behold me plunged into the most 
afflicting condition that a wife and mother can experi- 
ence. Yet if I suffered alone I-^but at my side my poor 
son continually laments h\» loss. He is yet ignorant to 
how many misfortunes a young orphan is exposed. It 
breaks my heart when he clasps my hands, and, looking 
^t me with tears in his eyes, pronounces the name of 
his father. None but a iliother can form the least idea 
of these afflictions. At another time, I think I read 
these sad words in his countenance : " Now, my mother, 
it is your duty alone to support me.*' \yherever I go, 
he attends me,' and is continually wiping from his eyes 
the tears which the sight of my mourning attire causes 
him to shed. When I would endeavour to console him, 

'sorrow stops my utterance ; for it is he who is the chief 
cause of all my grief. How shall I maintain him ? my 
ipoor husband has left me nothing, and my^hands are 
too feeble to endure labour. From whom then, if not 
from you, shall I seek assistance ? It is on you alone 
that my hopes rely. The Almighty doubtless wmII 
dispose your heart to give relief to a poor unfortunate 
-widow. Show that the ties of relationship by which 
we are united, are sacred. I resign my son to your 
care ; whatever you shall do for him, you will do for 
me also, .and for the memory of a man who had a great 
regard for you. I will employ whatever strength and 
spirits God has left me, to gain my livelihood by labour; 
but it is not in my power to educate my son in a suitable 
manner. I deliver him up entirely to you. It wilfbe ' 
hard to part with him, but I can obey the mandates of 
necessity. At the same time, the thought of trusting 
him to the protection of an all-kind Providence^ and to 
the goodness of a generous relation, aff()rds me comfort. 
Be unto him a father, and place him in a situation, in 
which he may one day mitigate my misfortunes. I can 
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say no more ; my tears, which moisten this paper, bear 
sufficient testimony of the feelings of my heart. la 
your hands are placed my repose, and the happiness 
of my son. God will for ever bless your generosity. He 
will recompense yod, even in this world, for the kind- 
ness you shall have conferred on two unfortunate rela- 
tions. Impressed with the most profound grief of an 
unfortunate widow, 

I am^ 

Attested by his Father. . ' cecilia laforbt. 



ARTICLE XVIII. 

Tuanslated by Miss Agnes Docker, aged 11 year* 
on the 2 1 St December, 1 8 1 1 . 

MT DEAR COUSIN, 

It is to you only that I address myself; and it is 
from you that I hope to find succour irom misfortunes 
too severe for ja woman. God has taken from me all 
that I held most dear upon earth, my worthy husband. 
You know he was all to me. It is eight days since he 
desired me to seiid for our son from college ; when 
Maurice came near his bed, he took hold of his hand, 
and had scarcely given him his blessing when he died. 
With him have for ever iled my days of happiness and 
repose. Behold me plunged into the most desolate state 
for a woman and a mother. Yet if I suffered alone !— 
but close by me my poor son sighs. He does not yet 
know how unfortunate a poor orphan is. He breaks my 
heart ;' while looking at me he presses my hands^ and, 
shedding tears, pronounces his father's name. There is 
none but a mother can form sfn idea of these pains. 
I think I read in his face these sorrowful words: 
" Now, my dear mamma, it is you only that can sup- 

Eort me.'' Wherever I go he is always with me, and 
e wipes his eyes, full of tears, on my gown. When I 
wish to console him, my grief stops me, as it is he who 
causes my greatest sorrow. How shall I nourish him ? 
My poor husband left me nothing, and my hands are 
ti>o weak to work* From whom men shall 1 seek help 
if it is not from you ? It is in^you alone that I repose my 
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hope. God iTvithout doubt will dispose your heart to 
help a poor unhappy widow. Show that the bonds of 
kindred which unite us are sacred. I resign my son 
to you ; all that you do for him you do for nie, and for 
the memory of a man who loved you. What strength 
and courage God has led me I will employ to gain my 
livelihood by working; but to raise my son to a res- 
pectable condition is not in my power. I resign my. 
son to you entirely. It will be cruel for me to see 
him go out of my own hands, but I must yiekl to 
necessity. However, a thought consoles me ; it is that 

1 entrust him to the goodness of a beneficent Creator, 
and to the bounty of a generous relation. Be to him 
what his father was, and put him in sucb a situation as 
to be able one day to lessen my grief. I cannot say 
any more — my tears, which blot this leaf, show you 
sufficiently what my heart feels. You hold in your 
hand my com/ort, and my son's happiness. God will 
always bless you for your generosity. He will recom- 
pense vou, even in this world, for what you shall have 
Gone ror two unfortunate relations. I am, with the 
most profound grief, the unfortunate 

CECItIA LAFOKET. 

JU€9Ud by Mr. Joseph Perry, Pt^agan, Paradise Fields, 
Hackney, 

Other good Translations were sent by 
Master Joseph Catlow„ aged 13 years 10 months, 
Attercliffe. 

Auested by Mr, Fieldsend, 
Miss E. SutclifFe, a^d 14 years 9 months. 

Attested by Mr* tr. Sutcliffe, her uncle. 
Master H. Leach, aged 1S|, Wisbeacb» 

Attested by his mother, Mrs. A, Leach. 
Miss M. A. Aldersey, aged 141, Homerton^ 

Attested by Mrs. Batt. 
Miss Mary Greaves, aged 14, Hackney, 

Attested by Mrs. Batt, governess, f^ertemberg^house 
Academy. 
Master J. W. Hawkins, aged 15, Renhold Vicarage, 

Attested by the Rev. A L Crespin. 
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Master R« Baking, aged ISJ, Bocking Academy. 

Attested by M. Danep, French Matter, 
l^aster H. Atkin, a^ed 13, Academy^ SheiReTd. 

Attested bj/ Mr. Mraham, Master, 



. ARTICLE XIX. 

Theme I. " On Hope" by Master Arthur Bromiley, 
Merton Hall Academy, Cambridge, aged 13 years, 
who is requested to seod for the ^rizb medal. 

'^ There is in the mind of man a strong disposition to 
search into futurity. Unsatisfied with present posses- 
sion, we are continually pressing on the uncertain 
future, for some fancied bliss. Thus, our lives glide 
away rather in a continued series of hopes, than of 
real enjoyments. The pleasing expectation of some 
future good attends us in every circumstance of life, 
and thoygh our hopes are but seldom realized, ' yet 
it is necessary to hope, though hope should always be 
deluded } for hope itself is happiness, and its frustra^ 
lions, hawever frequent, are yet less dreadful than its 
extincticyi.' 

" The efTectft of hope on the human frame, are the 
most salutary and delightful. Hope is the g^reat spring 
of action,.and the chief source of pleasure and comfort; 
It is this thai animates the laboure;r in his daily toil; 
inspires- him with fresh vigour, when fainting with 
fatigue, and with renewed courage when depressed by 
unexpected difficulties. It is hope which encourages the 
husbandman to go and scatter abroad his * precious 
seed,' while she fondly whispers that he shall ere long 
' come again with rejoicing, bearing his sheaves with . 
him :' that he shall ' reap if he iaint not/ And thus, 
in every situation in life, hope forms the animating prin- 
ciple of all our actions. Like the sun, wherever it shoots 
its rays it conveys life and vigour to the soul. With- 
out hope, we should be, as it were, * dead while we 
live ;' unable to enjoy the common bounties of nature, 
or to suffer with patience the calamities to which we 
are exposed. But hope bears us up under the most 
distressful circumstances. When the storms of adver« 
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sity beat foil upon us^ hope^ as an ' anchor of the toul/ 
calms its troubled motions^ and keeps ns from linking 
in despair. But there is a hope, far superior to the 
hope of the world;' more sublime and pure in its 
object, and more animating and delightful in its na- 
ture — a * hope full of immortality.* And this is the 

^hope of every true christian. It is not like the hopes of 
the worldling, liable to disappointment, and at best 
but partial in their fulfilment; but being founded on 
the unalterable promises of God, it shall never be 
frustrated; nor will the most elevated hopes of the 
christian be found at last to have been too sanguine : 
for the eye of &ith, however clear, is unable to con>- 
ceive of the glories which are then to be revealed. 
Let us, then, fix our supreme hopes on heavenly objects; 

* this will afford us the most solid enjoyment in life ; it 
will be our solace in affliction, and in the hour of death 
it will support our sinking souls, and light us through 
that darksome ' passage, to \he skies^/^ 
Attesud b}f Mr. N. Bowfortb. 



Theme II. "0>iHope,*' by Master J. Catlow, Attec- 

cliffe. 
'^ When we consider the accumulated miseries of 
human life, in a detached view, we are apt to arraign 
Divine Providence j but when we remember that' there 
are principles implanted in the mind of man by which 
he is enabled to sustain them, our murmurs cease-— 
Hope was certainly intended by the all-wise Disposer 
of our being, as an antidote a^^ainst despair ; an alle- 
viation of grief, .and a stimulus to perseverance. De- 
pressed by calamity, harassed by misfortunes on every 
. side, and amidst objects pregnant with sorrow, what 
would be the resource of man if nothing interposed to 
disarm the poignant sting of misery? The christian, 
with a noble superiority over the things of time and 
sense, looks forward to another and a better world ; 
when persecuted and reviled by the wicked, he 
despises their malice, and anticipates the time when 
all his enemies will be abashed. If amidst the troubles 
of this transitory scene we had no prospect to an 
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amendment of our state^ to what coald we have re- 
course? Should we sit down in dejection of mind? 
Should we let despair, like a vulture^ prey upon the 
heart ? Should we relinquish our projects because they 
are foiled }, Undoubtedly this would be the case. But 
man was not designed for inactivity ; his faculties 
mast have employment, his soul cannot be absorbed in ' 
eternal sleep. What then ar« the springs to action ? 
Shall he form plans without hopes of executing them ? 
Shall he machinate and invent without views of the 
usefulness or profitableness of his schemes ? impossible ; 
his whole frame cries against it ; all nature, as well as 
revelation, with a united voice, declares, that man 
must live by hope ; this is the only sweet ingredient 
in the bitter cup, to make the nauseous draught potable ; 
this remained at the bottom of Pandora's box, when all 
the pestilential contents were escaped. Perseverance 
is, without doubt, a virtue highly worthy of cultiva- 
tion ill society. Innumerable are the schemes and 
contrivances that, without the aid of this virtue, would 
have fallen to the ground untried; but that by the 
assistance of this intrepid principle, have risen with 
amaeing success, and become tisefiil to the world. 
But where is the utility of perseverance uncombined 
with hope? Would it not savour of madness, if a man 
was to persist in an undertaking while he knows it is 
impossible to succeed? If we deny this, we imme- 
diately plant in the human breast a principle, leading 
us of our own accord to destruction, which, it must 
be presumed, was never done by nature. Patience is 
described, by the writers of the New Testament, as a 
Godlike virtue, and highly requisite in the Christian. ^ 
Under the influence of this, our Saviour bore the cross 
and all his troubles in the world with amazing resig- 
nation ; he submitted himself to the diving will, what- 
ever it might be. But the idea of continual affliction is 
insufferable ; the wretches devoted to it, recoil with 
horror at the thought i these are the unhappy inhabi- 
tants of hel), who have received their miserable boon 
as the reward of disobedience. Was not their reflec-^ 
tion absorbed in contriving destruction for man,, de- 
spair would overwhelm them. Our Saviour himself 
b2 
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would, no doubtf have sunk under the thought of eter- 
nal sorrow : >when on the cross, he looked forward for 
his Other's smile ; the approbation of the holj angels ; 
to a time when death shall be conquered, and his people 
redeemed. Seeing then that hope is so highly neces- 
sary as a support under afflictions^ we should endeavour 
to cherish it. Let us call to mind what others have 
done, whose acts are recorded on the page of history ; 
let us remember the eloquence of Demosthenes, wKo 
laboured under the greatest discouragements from 
nature ; the sublime conceptions of rerguson and 
Emerson, who were oppressed by poverty, and the last 
of whom was carped at by snarling critics like Zoilus. 
Hope tells us to emulate even these luminaries. Thus 
we see the extensive use of this passion, and for what 
noble purposes it was first implanted in our breasts. 
Attested by Mr. Fieldsend. 



Theme III. "on hope." By Miss A. Kemp. Horoerton. 

It is very wisely ordered by Providence that the future 
is unknown to us; as our uncertainty with respect to 
what will happen, incites us to the practice of virtue, 
and permits ^is to indulge ourselves with hope. Hope 
may be defined to be, the expectation and desire that 
some good may be obtained or some evil averted. It 
proceeds principally from our ignorance of the future, 
and our natural eagerness to be happy. It is so powerful 
a sentiment of the human breast, that we place our 
felicity not so much in our present pleasures, as in the 
prospect of those we may hereafter enjoy, and likewise 
our happiness consists more in the anticipation, than in 
the actual possession of the blessings for which we 
sigh. Hope is born with every man, and is his greatest 
friend in all the circumstances of his life; in the sorrows 
of adversity, and even on the bed of death, it is seldom 
found to forsake him. Though deprived of that enjoy- 
ment, on which he placed the most value, he supplies 
. Its deficiency by promising himself a greater, and if 
experience does not realize this imaginary pleasure^ 
hope quickly aasuxes him of another: thus, he con 
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stantly gains a fresh prospect of happiness, as a substi- 
tute for that which he has lost. There are certainly 
some situations whence hope is banished, but in general ' 
it is indulged where there appears to be the least 
eround.' If the evils they apprehend seem at all doubt- 
ful, or if there can be the smallest possibility of averting 
them, men gladly suppose that they will never happen. 
Perhaps there cannot be a greater - instance given of 
this, than that which too frequently occurs ; — the case 
of criminals, who, though condemned and even brought 
to the scaffold, delude themselves with /the hope of a 
reprieve; depending anxiously on the event of so small 
' an uncertainty. 

^'The pleasing expectation of some good prompts us 
to attempt obtaining it: for, were we convinced that 
notwithstanding our endeavours to avoid them, we must 
necessarily be attended by misfortunes, we should take 
no measures to prevent what we know to be inevitable.. 
We derive a ^reat advantage fron^ hope in this incite- 
ment to exertion, but perhaps from the same cause a 
similar evil proceeds. Relying toomuch on what is to 
come, tempts us to be regardless of the present, and 
neglectful of the duties imposed on us : for whoever 
imagines that his wishes will certainly be accomplished, 
will think it of no consequence whether he owes hit 
success to his own industry.** 
Attested by Mrs. Bait, 

Other good Themes were sent by 
Master Beldam, Merton Hall Academy, Cambridge, 

Attested by Mr. N, Baswortk, 
Master H. Atkin, aged 13, Sheffield^ 

Attested b^ Mr. Abraham. 
Miss M. A. Aldersey, aged 14|, Homerton, 

Attested by Mrs. Batt. 
^Master W. Tucker, aged U, Sheffield, 

Attested by Mr. Abraham. 
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ARTICLE XX. 



Verges by Master J. Owsdul, Markioton^ who h re- 
(|iiesteu to send for the prize medal^ or for books to 
the antount of half a guinea. 

The sun \^ as sinking to the vale of night. 

And ting*.! with faintest ray Busaco's height; 

The din of arms, the battle's fearful roar. 

No longer echo'd through Iberia's shore. 

And Silence pensive stood, with sable train. 

To list the dying groan, and weep the slain; 

Then from the bloody ground, with arms o*erspread, 

A wounded soldier feebly rais'd his head ; 

Within his breast a mortal stab he bore. 

And life \^as ebbing with the crimson gore ; 

Firm had he stood upon the rocky height. 

Fearless had met the horrors of the fight. 

And, 'gainst a tyrant's arm and iron laws. 

He fell, supporting freedom's sacred cause. 

But now a glance upon the neighbouring dead 

He mournful threw, and, sighing, faintly said— 

" Farewell thou cheerful orb, again to rise. 

But ne'er again to gladden these sad eyes ! 

Farewell, my comrades, may your peace-crown'd sails 

Soon spread in triumph for dear England's vales ! 

My children ! — wife !" but here his falt'ring breath 

For ever fled ! — the hero sunk in death. 

And may the turf, with sweetest violets dress'd, * 

Lightly repose upon his honour'd breast ; 

And though no pompous marble wrap the clay. 

Freedom shall often come, at break of day. 

To pay his vows ; the goddess Liberty, 

Around his urn a laurel wreath shall tie ; 

And Memory, drooping o'er his hallowed grave. 

Sighing shall oft repeat, *' here sleeps the brave.'* 
Attested by Mr* Proctor, 
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ARTICLE XXI. 



Verses by Master J. Smith, Benhold Vicarage^ near 
Bedford. 

CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Welcome the morning of this day 1 
~ This day our Saviour came ; 
He came his people to recieem. 
And sinners to reclaim. 

Nor in a palace was he born. 

Nor in a stalely bed ; 
Christy our salvation, had not where 

To lay his sacred head. 

Yet though of humble parents born. 

And gentle as a lamb. 
He is the whole creation's Lordj 
. He is the great " I AM.*' , > 

He came (Oh, bless the Saviour's name !) 

The vile, the lost to save : 
He died, and triumphed over deaths , 

O'er Satan and the grave. 

First to the Jews he offered life. 

But they his laws refus'd ; 
They trod his gospel under foot. 

And then his name abus'd. 

Bow to the sceptre of his grace. 

His words and orders keep ; 
For he th' anointed Saviour iff 

Of Gentile, Jew, and Greek. 

All laud anid praise to him be giv'n 

Who now doth reign on high ; 
For he is still the sinner's friend 

Who did for sinner^ die. 
Attested bj the Rev. A. J. Crespin, Renhold Vicarage, 
' - near Bedford, 
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ARTICLE XXII. 
By Master J. Catlow) AtterclifTe. 

ODE TO SOLITUDE. 

Oh, nymph sublime ! reflection's greatest friend, . 

To thee I beg an earnest prayer to send ; 

Confusion's sons in riot spend their life. 

Teach me to shun the busy noise of strife ; 

In courts while others all their time employ. 

Oh ! let me find a far superior joy ; 

Lead me to some sequestered, lonely cell. 

Where virgin Solitude in peace doth dwell ; 

Hard by where flows the pebbly, purling stream. 

Apt to inspire a melancholy theme ; 

All Nature in her beauty jocund smiles. 

My eyes enraptures, and my thoughts beguiles ; 

In contemplation let my soul be wrapt. 

And all my pow*r8 to calm reflection apt: 

Then will I meditate on human life. 

At distance view dread broils, and blood, and strife ; 

Nor vainly envy, in my humble state. 

The pompous titles of the ruling great : 

While youth, and strength, and fortune hold command. 

These tyrants rule with nervous iron hand ; 

But when rude lime has marked them for his prey. 

They all shall fall, thie powerful and the gay : 

Nor can their noble race and far -spread fame. 

Conjoined, invalidate the tyrant's claim : 

Fear through the mansion stalks with monstrous howl. 

And ghastly Death with terror frights the soul ; * 

The voice of flatt'ry loses then its charms; 

The tyrant grim^ appears in dreadful arms. 

In the lone grot be my delight to dwell. 

And to the wind my sorrows, joys, to tell ; 

Remote from cities and their cursed cares. 

Be mine to shun the world's deceitful snares.^ 

To listen to the tale of gloomy caves ; 

To ponder o'er the abbey's silent graves : 

Or if these dreary walks delight thee not. 

But longing, seek^st a more enchanting spot, 
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From hence, O spotless liymph ! with lily hand 

Conduct me safe tQ sqme more genial land ; 

To yonr^er fragrant amaranthine bowV, 

Where Nature shines in ev'ry painted flow'r; 

In sight of whichf the lambkins sport and play. 

And all creation hails tlie rising day ; 

Such as Parnassus, by the poets fam^d. 

For solitude and true devotion framM : 

Here will I bask, in deep reflection lost. 

Nor shall my mind with cares and fears be tossM ; 

Here shall I think myself supreme! v great. 

Freed from the troubles that attend on state : 

The balmy wind, just rustling 'mong the trees. 

Will lull me gently to recline at ease : 

The murm'ring rill, which laves its pebbly course. 

The clear smooth stream meandVing from its source,* 

The waving grass, the softly-whi'stling breeze. 

With fancy^s dreams my tranquil mind will please : 

The twittering songsters of the verdant grove. 

Will make my mind in love's sweet sallies rove; 

While at the echo of my tuneful lyre. 

My ardent soul shall glow with martial fire.-— 

Amid this solitary pleasing scene. 

From brute creation moral& let me glean ; 

Let all my thoughts to one great purpose tend. 

From Nature's pleasing works, my heart to mend.—- 

So would I happy live, contented die. 

No foe exulting, and no frieud to sigh. 

Attested by Mr. Fieldsend. 



ARTICLE XXIII. 

Verses by Master P. Thompson, aged 13|. years, 
Ren hold Vicarage. 

THE LOST TRAVELLER. 

Cold blew the blast across the moor. 

His way the traveler lost. 
Nor could he find one.cottage door 

To shield him from the frost. 
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His friendly home he was riot near. 

He knew not where to lie. 
His mind was fill'd with dread and fear 

Lest he with cold should die. 
He hasten'd on with trembling pace. 

When lo ! a light he spies; 
Then pleasure shone upon his face. 

And sparkled from his eyes. 
He knocked when at the cot arriv'd, 

A voice cried out " who's there ?*' 
*' A trav'ler cold/' he then replied, 

" This night would fain rest here. 
" The night is dark, ray way I've lost. 

The wind is piercing cold. 
My body's bjtten by the frost. 

And I iam faint and old. 
*' Oh i shelter me this. dreadful night. 

My home is far away. 
Depart I will by morning light. 

So let me in, I pray." 
The peasant op'd his cottage door. 

The trav'ler's wants supplied. 
He gave him of his little store. 

And plac'd him by his side. 
They talk'd beside the blazing hearth 

Till night had pass'd away. 
The traveler then resum'd his path 

By dawning of the day. 
Thy fellow-creatures if thou should'st 

In want or mis'ry see. 
Then do to others as thou would'st 

Have others do to thee. 

Attested by Rev. A. I. Crespin, Renkold Vicarage, near 
Bedford. 

Other good copies of verses were sent by 
Master J. H. Stephenson, Henhold Vicarage, 
Attested by the Rev, A, I, Crespin. 

Master Beldam, . . • ^ 

Attested by Mr. Boswortk. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 

QUESTION 1. 

Answered by Master W, Balme, Attercliffe. 
*The area of a right angled triangle^ is equal to the 
rectangle of half the perimeter and its excess above the 
hypothenuse. Em. Geom. 37. 2. Hence (35 +25)-t* 
2=30, and 30 X (30 — 25)= J 50 ch.= 1 5 acres. 

Again, by Master J. Bramall, Holthead. 

In every right angled triangle, the sum of the sides 

less the hypothenuse, is equal to the diameter of the 

inscribed circle, and the perimeter multiplied by the 

diameter of the inscribed circle, is equal to four times 

the area. Hence 35—25=10, and \^tM^2i}l^ 

150, the area required. 

Again, by Masters JFf. Atkin, Sheffield, and J. ,Macann, 
LutCon. 
From Bonnycastle's mensuration, prob. 3. cor. 3. we . 

have ipx Up -a), that is 2£±2£ x (y- 25)= 
150, the area required. 

The sapde, by Master 5. Siead, Farnley. 

From the nature of right angled triangles, it is ob- 
vious that the triangle, v^hose area is required, is similar 
to one w^hose sides are 3, 4, and 5 respectively and area 
6 1 therefore, by similar figures 5' : 6 : : 25' : 150, the 
area required. 

Thisquestion wasanswerefl also by Masters S. Aydon; 
W. Harrison, Burton Pidsea ; R, Chambers ; W, Harrison; 
R: Fisher; and G. Pickering, of Broughton; also W. 
ThackwelL 

QUESTION 2. 

Answered by Masters S. Aj^don, Leeds; and W, Balme, 
Let AB = one side of the polygon, C 

C the centre, and let C D = radius; 

then the z. AC B = 5^ or A C D=2** 

30' whose nat. tan. is .436609 = area 

of ACB to rad. 1. therefoi-e, .436609 

X 72=3.1 435848 = the area «f a 72 A J> 
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tided polygon, whose red. is one ; therefore, 3.1i3584t 
X 9'=254.6S036, the area of a 72 sided polygon, whose 
radios is 9. 

Answers were sent by Masters Atkin; Bramail; W. 
Harruon, Barton ; Chamber t; Harri$cn; PUker; Picker^ 
ing; Macarm, and Thackwell. 

QUESTION 3. 

Answered by Masters Aydon, Macann, and W. Har^ 
rifofi. Burton. 

1 Kfi 

Let X = the number of oxen, then — - =price of one 

ox, and by the question 6i =: — Xo* o' ^ ** 

+ 1 3 « =: 3 12, or x« + 2 X = 48, or X' + 2 X + 1 =:49, 
or x-^l:=:7^ or x=6, the number of oxen bought. 

Again, by Master W, BaUne, 
Let x= price of one ox, then — ^ = number bought, 

and by the nature of the question _^ ^ 1- 2, 

which equation resolved, gives x := 26, therefore «— 

s 6, the number bought. 

Answers were sent by Masters Atkiru, Bramail^ 
(hatfibers, Fisher, Harrison, Pickering, and ThacktoeU. 

QUESTION 4. 

Answered by Master iSL Stead, et. 12, Farn ley. Aca- 
demy. 

The solidity of a frustnim whose less base, slant 
height, and greater base, are 2, 5 and 8, is found to be 
87.9648, and sim. solids being as the cubes of like 
dimensions; we have, 87.9648 : 2^ :: 703.7184 : 64, 
and i^64 =z 4 is the less base of the required frustrum. 
By the same method we find its slant height = 10, and 
its greater base =16. 

It would be needless to insert the answers by Masters 
Aydon, Atkin, Baime, Bramail, Harrison, (Burton), Af«- 
cann, Chattdfers, Fisher, Pickerings Thackwell, and i/isr- 
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^p»> <BroaghtoD)« as they are all very limilar to the 

Master James Macann, of LattOQ« aged 1 'S^, is requested 
to send for the silver medal. 



PRIZE SUBJECTS 

TO BE ANSWERED IN NO. VI. 

ARTICLE I. VOL. II. 

The best translation of the following Ode, by gentle- 
men not 17 years old, will be entitled to a prize. 

HORATIICARM. LIB. II. ODE XVL 

AD GROSPHUM, 

Otium divos rogat in patenti 
Prensus ^gaeo, simul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunani> neque certa fulgent 

Sidera nautis; 
Otium bello fViriosa Thrace, 
Otium Mcdi pharetra decori, 
Grosphe, non gemmis neque purpura ve- 

nale nee auro. 
Non enim ^zae neque consularis 
Summovet lictor miseros tumultus 
Mentis, et curas laqueta circum 

Tecta ?oJantes. 
Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 
Splendet in mensa tenui salinura ; 
Nee leves somnos timer aut cupido 

Sordidus aufert. 
Quid brevi fortes jaculamur aevo 
Multa? quid terras alio edlenCes 
Sole miiUmus ? patriae quis exul 

Se quoque fugit ? 
Scandit aerates vitjosa nayes 
.Cura; nee tqrmas equitum relinquit, 
0<;ior cervis, et ageute uimbos 

OciorEuro^ 
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LaBtus in praesens animus, quo^ ultra est, 
Oderit curare, et amara lento 
Teroperet risu, Nihil est ab omni 

Parte beatum. 
Abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem ; 
Longa Tithonum minuit senectus ; 
£t mihi forsan tibi quod negarit, 

Porriget Hora. 
Te greges centum Siculeeque circum 
Mugiunt vaccae; tibi toUit hinnitum 
Apta quadrigis equa ; te bis Afro 

Murice tincte 
Vestiunt lanae : mihi parya nira et 
Spiritum Graiae tennem Camocnae 
Parca non mendax dedit^ et malignum 

Spernere yulgus. Gemots Edition. 



ARTICLE 11. 

The best translation of the following piece, by young 
gentlemen not 1 4 years of age, will be entitled to a 

SILVER MEDAL. 

EauiDEMefFeror studio patresvestros quoscolui et dilexi, 
Tidendi, neque Tero eos solos convenire aveo quos ipse 
cognovi ; sea illos etiam de quibus audivi,et legi, et ipse 
conscripsi : Quo quidem me proficiscentem baud sane 
quis facile retraxerit ; neque tamquam Peliam recoxerit ; 
et si quis deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac aetate repueris- 
cam, et in cunis vagiam, valde recusem i-nec vero velim, 
quasi decurso spatio, ad carceres a calce revocari : quid 
enim habet vita commodi ? quid non potius laboris ? 
sed habeat sane ; habet certe tamen aut satietatem, aut 
modum; non lubet enrm mihi deplorare vitam, quod 
multi et ii docti saepe fecerunt ; neque me vixisse poe- 
nitet, qupniam itavixi, ut non frustratne natum existi- 
mem : et ex vita ita discedo, tamquam ex hospitio, non 
tamquam ex domo; commorandi enim natura diverso- 
riup nobis, non habitandi dedit^ O prseclarum diem, 
cum ad illud divinum animorum concilium cactumque 
proficiscar ! cumque ex hac turba et colluvione disce- 
dam ! proficiscar enim non ad eos solum Viros, de quibus 
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atite'dixi : sed etiam ad Catonem meum, qao nemo 

vir melior natus est, nemo pietate prsestaotior cujus a 

me corpus crematum est : quod contra decuit ab iilo 

xneum ; animus vero non me deserens^ sed respectans, 

in ea profecto loca discessit, quo mihi ipsi cernebat 

esse veniendum : quem ego meum casum fortiter ferre 

visus sum : non quod aequo animo ferrem: sed me ipse 

consolabar, existimans non, longinquum inter nos di- 

gressum et discessum fore. His mihi rebus, Scipio, 

id enim te cum Laelio admirari solere dixisti, levit est 

setiectus, nee solum non molesta^ sed etiam jucunda; 

quod si in hoc erro, quod animos hominum imAiortales 

esse credam, lubenter erro: nee mihi hunc errorem, 

quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo; sin mQr- 

tuus, ut quidam minuti philosopHi censent, nibi] sen- 

tiam, non vereor, ne hunc errorem meum mortui phi- 

losophi irrideant; quod si non sumus imniortales fa- 

turi, tamen exstiugui homini suo tempere optabile est. 

Nam ha bet natura, ut aliarum omnium rerum» sic vi- 

^endi moduni. Senectus autem peractio setatis est 

tamquam fabulae : cujus defatigationem fugere debe- 

mus^ prse'sertim adjuncta satietate. 

Cicero de Senectute* 



ARTICLE III. 

Tub best translation of the following passage, from 
. the sermons of Saurin, by any young lady or gentle- 
man not 16 years old, will be entitled to a silver 

MEDAL." 

ENVisAGEz-la cette mort, par raport aux types qui Pont 
figur^e ; par raport aux ombres qui I'ont tracee ; par 
raport aiix ceremonies qui Pont representee ; par ra- 
port aux oracles qui Pont predite. 

En visagez-la cette mort, pa r ra port aux fond res et aux 
carreaux qui ont ^te lancez sur la t^te de J. C. Voyez 
cette ame accabl^e de tristesse ; ce sang decoulant en 
terre ; cette coupe d'amertume dont votre Sauveur 
6st abre«ve ; ecoutez ces insultes, ces calomnies, ces - 
accusations, ces sentences d'iniquiie : regardez ses- 
pieds et ses mains clouez, ce corps qui n'esl bien tdt 
qu'une playe, cette populace efrenee acharn6e a sa 
croix et augmentant Phorreur de son sapplice ; all«z 
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jufques dans 1e ciel meme voyez le Pere Eternal ?er- 
tant sur la t^te de son fits toutes les pbioles de sa colore ; 
Toyez I'enfer de concert ayec le ciel, et le ciel avec la 
terre. 

Envisagez-la cette mort par raport auz signes ter- 
ribles qui Pont accompagn^e ; par raport a cette terre 
qui tremble a ce soleil qui s'obscurcit^ a ces pierres 
qui se fendent, a ces sepulchres qui s'ouvrent, a ces 
morts qui retouruent a la lumi^re. 

Ramassez tous ces traits, et dites-vous encore la mort 
de J. C. est tout cela. La mort de Jesus Christ est 
le corps des figures, I'original des types, la reality det 
ombres raccomplissement des oracles. La mort de 
J. C. est le rendezvous g^n^ral des fureurs du Tout- 
puissant ou toutes les filches de sa justice ont ^t^ 
laocees contre une seule personne et toutes les pbioles 
de sa colore yersees sur une seule t^te. La mort de 
J. C. est ce grand 6venement qui a obscurci le soleil, 
qui a ouvert les tombeaux, qui a fendu les pierres, qui 
a ' iait trembler la terre, qui a boulevers^ la nature et 
les elemens. Vuns regrettez le monde, Vous qui devez 
aller aU ciel. Et qu'est ce que Te ciel ? C*est le prix 
de. cette mort. Celui qui n'a point epargne son fils, 
mais qui Pa livr^ pour nous i la mort, ne nous donnera- 
t-il pas toutes choses avec lui. Si le moyen est si 
grand, quelle doit dtre la fin ! Si les preparatifs sont 
si riches, quel sera Pevenement I Si le combat est si 
rude, quelle sera la victoire ! Si le prix est si inestin^- 
able, quel, quel sera le bien acquis a ce prix ! 

Que regrettez vous } Vous, regrettez- vous des palais, 
des sceptres et des couronnes. Vous regretter-vous 
uiie houlette que vous portez, une cabane qui vous 
loge. Vous regrettez- vous une society, une societe 
dont lesd^fauts, ou les perfection sontsouvent pour vous 
une sourse 6gale de mis^res. Ah ! phant6me de notre 
cupidete, paroitrez^vous encore a nos yeux, ;et tien- 
drez-vous bon encore contre ces biens reels que la mort 
de J. C. nous acquiert. 

La mort n'a done plus rien de redoutable pour le 
Chretien. Dan le tombeau de J. C. sont dissipees - 
toutes les frayeurs qui se Irouvoient dan le tombeau 
de la nature. Dan le tombeau de la nature, je vois 
une sombre auit, a travers laquelle je ne puis percer : 
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dan le tombeaa de J. C. je vols la lumi^re et la vie. 
Daos le tombeau de la nature, je vois les peines de mes 
crimes : dan le tpcnbeau des J. C. je vois mes crimes 
expiez. Dans le tombeau -de la nature, je vois la triste 
destination d'Adam et de sa malbeureuse post6rit^— 
tu est poudre et tu retoumeras en foudre : dan le tombeau 
de J. C. j'eclate en actions de graces. Od est', 6 mort, 
ta victoire ? Ou est, 6 sepulchre, ton aiguillon ? Graces 
a Dieu qui nous a donn6 la victoire par J. C. notre 
Seigneur. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The best Essay on SvperstUion, by ^oung ladies or 
gentlemen not 16 years old, yi'iW be entitled to a silver 

MBDAL. 

ARTICLE V. 

The best copy of verses, in English, on any wbjcet, by 
young Jadi^s or gentlemen not 16 years old, will be 
entitled to a silver me&al. 



ARTICLE VI. 

The best solutions to the following questions, by any 
young lady or gentleman not 16 years old, will be 
entitled to a silver medal. ^ 

Question 1. By Master R. Fisher, Broughton. 

It is required to determine the transverse and con- 
jugate diameters of an ellipse; so that if the transverse 
had been two chains more, the area would have been 
increased by four acres^ but if the conjugate had been 
increased by two chains, the, area would have been in* 
creased five acres. 

Question 2. By Master H. Atkin, Sheffield. 

In an isosceles triangle two circles are inscribed 
touching each other and the sides of the triangle; 
the diameters of the circles are 8 and 12^. required the 
sides of the triangle. 
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Question 3. By Master W.Balme, Attercliffc. 

If the diameter and altitude of the segment of a 
globe be in the ratio of 3 to 1^ and the solid content 
or capacity, fourteen ale gallons ; required the diameter 
of the globe of which it is a segment. 

Question 4. By Master W. Harrison^ Burton Pidsea. 

Given the perimeter of an isosceles triangle equal 28, 
and its area = 37.14655 chains to determine the sides, 
base, and radius of its inscribed circle. 



ARTICLE VII. 

''Eheu! fugaces," &c. Translated by Master J, 
Owsdul, Markinton/Yorks. 

Alas, my friend^ I view with tears 
The swift, unceasing, lapse of years. 

That steal our joys away : 
Not all the balm of holy breath. 
The blast of age, the stride of death. 

One moment can aelay. 

•Id vain with flow'rs the votive urn 
We deck, and sacrifices burn. 

To bribe hell's potent lord : 
The king who rules his proud domains. 
Princes and beggars, lords and swains. 

Must pass the Stygian ford. 
What though we 'scape the dang'rous war. 
The fearful storm, ana ocean's roar 

At distance we defy : 
And heedful of lifers rapid waste. 
Cautious we shun the southern blast. 

And each tempestuous sky ; 
Yet must we pass that sullen wave. 
Whose waters hell's dominions lave. 

And visit Pluto's throne ; 
Where stands remorse with threat'ning dart, 
Th' insatiate vulture gnaws the heart; 

Still rolls the restless stone. / 
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Thy cot be left, each joy of life. 
Thy cherub offsprtiie» lovely wife ; 

And o'er thy timeless grave. 
Of all the groves thy hand hath sown, 
Thp hated cypress tree alone 

Her fun'ral boughs shall wave. 

Thy hall adorned with nice design 
Shall be thy heir's— thy welUstor'd wine 

Shall tinge the marble floor; 
And mid the sound of harmony. 
Amid the shouts of revelry. 

Thy name be beard no more. 



ON THEMES, 

The following rules for writing English Themes, 
selected from Walker's little work on that subject, 
are respectfully offered to the attention of our juvenile 
friends. A Theme is the proving of some truth. After 
the theme or truth is laid down, the proof consists 6i 
the following parts : 

1. The PROPOSITION, or narrative; where we show 
the meaninfi^ of the theme, by amplifying, paraphras- 
ing, or explaining it more at large. 

2. The REASON ; where we prove the truth of the 
Theme, by some reason or ar^ment. 

3. The CONFIRMATION ; where we show the unrea- 
sonableness of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot 
do that, we try to bring some other reason in support 
of the former. 

4. The SIMILE ; where we bring in something in 
nature or art similar to what is affirmed in onr Thgrnie, 
for illustrating the truth of it. 

5. The example; where we bring instances from 
history to corroborate the truth of our Theme, 

6. The TESTIMONY, or quotation; where we bring iw 
proverbial sentences, or passages from good authors; . 
which show that others think as we do. 

7. The ccmcLUstoK; where we sum up the wholes 
and show the practical use of the Them, by concluding 
with some pertinent observations. 

VOL. II. c 
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99tjetceltaneou0 Correjetpontience, 

Sfc. 
A SURVEY OIF ROMAN ANTISIUITIES 

IN THE 

COUNTY OF WNCOLN. 

(Continued from vol. i. p, 336.) 

To this most ancient part of the city the Romans 
made an addition southward upon the declivity of the 
* hill. " Below Class Gate a great part of the old Ro- 
man wall is left, made of stones piled sideways, first 
with one direction, then with another, as was a com- 
mon method with them : one piece of it is now eighty 
feet long, eighteen high ; a little bit of it lower down 
is twelve feet long, and as many high : between that 
gate, upwards, and the old city-wall, by' the Greestone 
.stairs*, is the old ditch to be seen, much talked of, 
but not understood ; it is called Were-dyke. The 
people have a notion that the river came up here, and 
that these stairs were a landing-place from the water- 
side, and denominated from I know not what Grecian 
traders f/' ^ 

Two more great additions were made to this city, 
the first northward above the hill called Newport, or 
the new city, probably in the time of the Saxons, 
and the latter by Uie Normans, who made a new cut 
called Sinsil Dyke, on the south and east side, for .its 
fiirther security. 

'' In this last part of the city, on both sides the Ro- 
man road, were many funeral monuments of the old 
Romans; some of which they now dig up, and^ doubt- 
less, many more, when they first built upoii this ground. 

« « The meaning of Grecian stairs I suppose borrowed from the 
Normans, importing only stone steps (grees) as they sqppear at this 
di^r, a commodious descent from the Minster Yard." Stukelly's 
Itinerarium, vol. i. page 1. 

f Stukely't Itinerarium Curiosum, vol. i. page 90. 
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Immense are the Roman antiquities dag up about this 
famous colony : nor has the perpetual turning- up the 
ground exhausted them*/' They chiefly consist of 
nypocausts or stoves^ sudatories or sweating baths> se- 
pulchres, inscriptions^ pavements, coins, and aqiie- 
ducts or pipes for supplying the city with water. 
These we shall give a concise account of^ in a future 
part of this work. 

" This then was the state of this city in Roman times: 
the Fosd and Ermine^street entered the city at Stan- 
bow^ or the stony arch ; there they parted ; the 
Ermine-street went directly up the hill, and so full 
north through Newport ; the Foss, according to its na- 
tural direction, ascended it obliquely on the eastern 
side without the ancient city, and so proceeded to the 
sea-coasts north-east f." 

About a mile east from the cathedral numerous se- 
pulchral remains have been discovered ; the greatest 
number were found in making the stone quarries. 
Here appears to have been a considerable burial-ground, 
and from the fragments of urns, &c. we may conclude 
it to have been the family cementry of some person 
of note ; perhaps the commandant. 

Numerous sepulchres, generally supposed Roman, 
have been found in the vicinity of the city, but seldom 
the remains of more than one human being have been 
found therein. 

^' Lindum-colonia;}: seems to have been the focus 
where all armies of the Romans, east of Trent, might 
be concentrated, as occasion served. Ad Pontem an- 
swered the same purpose west of Trent. Communica- 
tions with these two stations ran in almost all direc- 

4 Stuke1y*8 Itinerarium Cunosunii vol. i. page 91. 

•f.Ibid. page90. 

\ " Towns of this class were occupied by Romans, and mostly 
by legionary soldiers, who receired portions of land in the neigh- 
bourhood, as a reward for their services, and as an encouragement 
to be vigilant in suppressing any attempts of the natives to recover 
their liberty. Their constitution, their courts of justice, and all 
their offices, were copied from Rome; and the inhabitants were 
Roman citizens, and governed by Roman laws." Vide Macpher- 
80n>8 Annals of Commerce, vol. i. p. 197, and Beauties of England 
and Wales, vol. ix. p. 593. 
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iioas; aome paved aad broad for the convenient march 
of large arcnieit, which were afterwards called by the 
SaxoQSy street$, and so continue to be in many parts of 
England to this day. Others unpaved ; these were 
denominated /o«se«; a word not confined, as has erro* 
neously.been supposed, to the ditch that surrounded 
their encampments, but signifying more properly, 
and in a more enlarged sense, any hollow passage *.** 

We always in the neighbourhood of a station may 
tn^e forts and strong holds of some description, by the 
termination of names of towns or villages. Burgh, 
Borough, Burton, &c. are certain indications of such. 
Near Lindum we find Was/dnglmrxk, and Bwrion, where 
hftve been found remains of the Romans, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Stukeley f , there are ' likewise some traces 
of small forts. Besides the above, we find evident re« 
mains of a summer camp at Ingoldsby, and antiquities, 
with the floor of a building of some extent, and sup^ 
posed to have been the villa of a commander, have 
also been recently discovered at Scamptonf. These 
we shall endieavour to describe hereafter, and at pre« 
sent proceed in our attempt to ascertain the real situa- 
tion of the other stations ascribed to Lincolnshire %. 

BommtDte.^,nU. M. 

(lb be coniintutL) 



ACCOUNT OP THB 

PEtfNY^WBITTLE HEDGE, 

WHICH IS MADE ON ASCENSION-DAY, EVERY YEAR, AT 
WHITBY IN YORKSHIRE. 

In the fifth year- of the reign of Henry II. the Lord of 
Uglebarnby, then called William de Bruce ; the Lord 
of Smeaton, called Ralph de Percy ; with a gentleman 
aiid freeholder called AllatsoD> did, on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, 1159, appoint to meet- for the purpose of hunting 

« DioKiosoQ*s Antiquities^ fcc* iQ N^ttiogbamidiins, lEOl, i» Ob- 
servMions on the Mop, p. 4. 

{Life of Caravsius^ vol. ii. 
lUiogworth's Topographical Account of Soamptoo. 
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the wild-boar in a certain wood or d«sart place, bekmg* 
ing. to the Abbot of Whitby: the name of the place 
was Eskdaie-side ; and that of the abbot, Sedman. 
These young gentleoien being met, with their hounds 
and boar-staves, in the plaee before mentioned, and 
having found a grt:at wild- boar, the hounds pursued 
him to the chapel and hermitage of Eskdale-side ; in 
which ]L;bapel was a monk of Whitby, who was an 
hermit. The boar being closely pursued and dead*- 
run, took in at the chapel -door, there laid down, and 
presently died. The hermit shut the hounds out of 
the chapel, and kept himself within at his meditations 
and prayers, the hounds standing at bay without. The 
gentlemen in the thick of the v^mkI being just behind 
their game, followed the cry of the houods, and com- 
ing to the hermitage, they called to the hermit, who 
opened the door and came forth. The boar being 
now dead, and the hounds having been put from their 
game, the hunters ran with great fury upon the her* 
mit, and with their staves they beat him so unmerci« 
fully that he died a short time after. The noblemen 
perceiving themselves to be in a perilous situation^ in 
consequence of their barbarous conduct to the hermit^ 
fled to Scarborough for refuge ; but the abbot being 
in great favour with the king, caused them to be ap- 
prehended and removed from their sanctuary, and thus 
ihey became exposed to the rigour and severity of the 
law, which was death for death. But the hermit, who 
was a devout man, being at the point of death, desired 
the abbot to send for the persons who had wounded 
him, with which request the abbot complied ; and the 
gentlemen being brought before him, he said^ unto 
them, " I am sure to die of the wounds you gave me;'' 
to which the abbot replied^ " And they shall as surely 
die for the same.'' But the hermit said, " Not so; for 
I will freely forgive them my death, if they will be 
content to comply with the penance which 1 shall ea* 
join on them, for the safeguard of their souls." The 
gentlemen seemed willing to acquiesce in any pepalty 
he might wish to have inflicted upon them, provided , 
he would save their lives. Then said the hermit^ 
" You and your posterity shall hold your lands of the 
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I abbot of Whitby^ and his succeesors, in this manner. 

•' That upon Ascension-day, you, or some of you, shall 

I come to the wood of the Strayheads, which is in Esk- 

I ' daie-side, tbe same day at sun-rising, and there shall 

f the abbot^s officer blow his horn, to the intent that you 

\ may know where to find him; and he shall deliver 

^ unto you, William de Bruce, ten stakes, eleven stout 

i stawers, and eleven yethers, to be cut by you, q^ some 

j '' of you, with a knife of one pero^ price ; and you, Ralph 

! de Percy, shall take twenty-one of each sort, to be cut 

[ in the manner aforesaid ; and you, Allatson, shall take 

|i nine of each sort, to be cut as before ; these you must 

I take on your backs, and carry to the town of Whitby, 

\ and you must be there before nine of the clock, tlie 

■ same day before-mentioned. 

! " At the same hour of nine of the clock, if it be full 

sea, your labour and service shall cease; and if low 
water, each of you shall set his stakes to the brim, each 
stake placed one yard from the other ; and so yether 
them on each side with youT yethers ; and so stake on 
each side with your stout stowers, that they may stand 
three tides, without removing by the force thereof. 
'Each of you shalldo, make, and execute, the said ser- 
vice, at that very hour, every year, except it be full 
sea at that hour; but when it shall so fall out, this ser- 
vice shall cease. You shall faithfully do this, in re- 
membrance that you did most cruelly slay me ; and 
that you may the better call to God for mercy, repent 
unfeignedly of your sins,- and do good works. The 
officer of Eskd ale-side shall blow. Out on you ! Out on 
you ! Out on you ! for this heinous crime. If you or 
your successors shall refuse this service, so long as it 
shall not be full sea, at the hour aforesaid, you or yours 
shall forfeit your lands to the abbot of Whitby, or to 
his successors. This I entreat, and earnestly beg, that 
you may have your lives and goods preserved for this 
service; and I* request of you to promise, by your 
parts in heaven, that it shall be done by you and your 
succe&sors, as it is aforesaid requested ; and I will con- 
firm it by the faith of an honest man." Then said the 
hermit, " My soul longeth for the Lord : and I as 
freely forgive these men my death, as Christ forgave 
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the thieves on the cross. And in the presence of the 
abbot and the rest, he said moreover these words: 
" In niarms tuos, Domine, commendo spiritum meimt, a 
vinculis enim mortis redemisti me, Dbminc veritatis, 
AmenJ* 

So he yielded up the ghost the eighth day of Decem- 
ber, anno Domini 1159 ; upon whose soul may <Jod 
have mercy. Amen. 

This service still continues to be performed with the 
prescribed ceremonies, though not by the proprietor* 
in person, 

W. PUT8EY. 
Pickering, Dec. 18, 1811. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES. 

8iR, upper Guildford Street, Ltrndon, Oct, 8, 181 1 . 

The nature of the business in which t am engaged 
requiring some knowledge of bibliography, that science 
has, for some time past, engrossed the greater part of 
my attention, and whilst perusing the works of the 
diifer^nt writers on this subject, of which the French, 
without doubt, form the most numerous class, I have 
occasionally taken notes of what I conceived to be 
most curious and interesting ; and should you deem the 
specimens I send you worthy of insertion in the En- 
quirer, I have only to hope that they will aflbrd as 
much information to your readers, as they have given 
pleasure in their search, to 

You bumble servant. 



Bayle {Pierre) Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 
revupar Prosper Marchand. 4 vols, in folio, Rotterdam, 
1720. Called the third, though really the fourth edi- 
tion. 

This is the dearest and most esteemed edition of 

Bayle's Dictionary, for which reason many mercenary 

booksellers and othfers, by means of false titles bearing 

" the date of 1720, have vended inferior editions for the 
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true one, and so defrauded the persons to whom they 
were sold. To detect any cheat of this description, 
and to distinguish the true edition from its substitutes, 
remark^ ]. Tnat in the true edition the title to the dedi- 
catory^ epistle to the regent is printed in red and black. 
2. A detached part of twenty pages, numbered with 
slnaJI roniao capitals, containing the preface to the 
first edition (in italics), the bookseller's advertisement 
to the third edition, and the privilege of the states of 
Holland. 3. And, lastly, it will be necessary to ex* 
amine vol. ii. and see if the article David, Rot desJuifs, 
be entire, as it oueht to be employed twice, and in a 
different manner, fn the first (which is seldom omitted) 
this article is contained in pages 963, 964, and the 
greater part of 965 ; in the second, on the contrary, 
me same article, much extended, has been separately 
printed on three leaves, paged 963, 964, 965, 966, 967, 
and 968, with an asterisk before each, to distinguish 
them from the preceding leaves, paged with the same 
numbers. ' It is most important to possess the above- 
mentioned three leaves ; for, if thev are wanting, the 
copy is imperfect, and its value much diminished. 

Some copies wtre printed on large Dutch paper, 
with verses by Limiers, in praise of the regent, at the 
head of the oedicatory epistle, which verses were sup- 
pressed in the other copies of the same edition. 

Copies of this kind are precious morgeaux ; one sold 
at M. d'Angard's sale in 1789 for 1400 livres, and 
another, of extraordinary beauty, sold at the sale 
of M.Meon, December 1803, for 1173 livres. 

The edition next in esteem to that of 1720 is the one 
in 4 vols, folio. La Haye, 1740 ; and by some it is pre- 
ferred on account of heme rather more ample. 

The other editions-of this Dictionary are Rotterdam^ 
1697, 2 tomes, in 4to. — ^Ditto, 1702, 3 vols. — Ditto, 3 
vols. Creneva, 1715. — ^The same, Rotterdam, 1715.-^ 
Ditto, 4 vols. Amsterdam, 1730, — Ditto, Amsterdam, 
(Paris) 4 vols. 1734. 

The following work almost always accompanies the 
editions of 1720 and 1740. 

Chattfcpii (Jac. Georg. de) Diciionnaire Historiquc 
H Critique, pour servir de suite d celui de Bayle, 4 vols. 
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folio, La H(ttfe, J 750. When separate, this work is 
sold from five to six guineas, according to its condition. 

There is also a supplemeot, printed at €itntvu, 1722, 
] vol. folio, which completes and forms the ftrarth vo- 
lume fo the editions of 1702 and 1715. 

On the first appearance of this work the fanatic 
Jurieu denounced it to the consistory of the Wallonian 
Church, as containing much reprehensible matter, wid 
it would have been suppressed had not Bayle promised 
to correct th.e parts objected to ; but it appears he was 
in no hurry to fulfil his promise ; for in the subsequent 
editions the only considerable alterations he made were 
in the article David, 

Fenelon's Adventures op Telemachus. Bausset, in 
his Life of Fenelon, says, that the transcript of this 
work was secretly circulated in several families pre- 
vious to publication, and, according to " PHgfMt D^ 
tioimaire des Livres, condamni$ au Jtu." This circulation 
was occasioned by the faithlessness of the vaiet de 
chamhre to whom he save it to transcribe. The manu- 
script was afterwards sold to the widow of Claude 
Barbin, who committed it to the press; but only two 
hundred and eight pages of it had been printed, when 
it was discovered to be the work of Fenelon ; and thftt 
suspicious king, Louis XIV. ordered strict search to 
be made at the printers for all the sheets that had been 
worked off, which were confiscated and burnt; and 
every effort was made to annihilate this admirable pro- 
duction. Fortunately, a few copies escaped, with tran- 
scripts of that part which had not been printed ; one 
of these copies was obtained by Adrian Moetgeus, a 
bookseller at the Hague, who, in 1699, published the 
whole work in 4 vols. It is said by Peignot, that every - 
edition previous to 1720 is incomplete, but I cannot . 
bear of any edition of that date ; there is one published 
in twelves, at Rotterdam, in 1719, with notes critical 
and historical, which was reprinted in 1725, but the 
one of 17 19 is the scarcer of the two, on account of tlte 
first impressions of the plates. Some persons hav6 
believed that in this work they could recognise the 
characters of 
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Madame de MontespaA as Calypso. 

^ Mademoiselle de Fontanges.... — Eucharis. 

The Duchess of Bourgogne.... •— Antiope. 

Ijoavois — Prothesilas. 

Kin^ James ••••• — Idomen6e. 

Louis XIV — Sesostris. 

Bible. — In Field's folio edition of the Bible> \660, 
as well as in his octavo editions of the same, the follow- 
ing alteration was made in " Acta" chap. vi. ver. 3 :• 
instead of " whom wc may appoint/' he printed 
'* whom ye may appoint/' at the instigation of the 
parliament, from whom he received 1500/. for this 
forgery, which was int-^nded to give the Independents 
power to choose their own teachers. 

King Charles the FiRsr's woRxs.^-In the year 1677, 
the parliament voted two months' tax, for the more 
decent interment of the body of the unfortunate Charles, 
and to raise a monument to his memory. Mr. Chiswell, 
son-in-law to Royston, then printer to the king, pro- 
posed a plan to supersede the necessity of a monument, 
which was, that part of the. sum voted should be ap- 
plied to the purposeof printing a new edition of Charles's 
works, a copy of which, was to be fixed with a chain 
to every parish-church in the kingdom ; this plan was 
approved of by many, and Charles II. himself encou- 
raged it; but the distrusts between the king and people, 
the heats in parliament, and the popish plot, prevented 
the execution of it. On the Duke of York mounting 
the throne, Mr. Chiswell applied toSir Roger L'Estrange 
to procure king James's recommendatory letter; this 
request the king refused, stating, as a reason for his 
renisal, that he did not believe " /con BasilikS" to be 
. his father's production ; Chiswell, on being informed of 
this, said, that omitting *' Icon basilikS" would render 
the works imperfect, and therefore proposed printing 
it at the end of the works, as a sort of addenda after 
the finis; this the king consented to, on condition, 
that some expressions, which he thought injurious to 
the monarchy, might be expunged ; but Chiswell ob^ 
j acting to this, it was at last agreed that the object 
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tionable parts should be enclosed within crotchets; and 
thus, " [con BasilikS*" stands at the end of the second 
part of the kind's works, folio, 1686. 

Exposicio Sancti Jeronimi in Simbolum Apostg- 
LORUM. OxoNii. mcccclk(j:)viii. — From the date (HOS) 
of this work, it was for a long time believed, that the 
first press set up in £ngland was at Oxford ; and this 
date served as a basis for a ridiculous story, told by 
Atkyris, (upon the authority of a pretended manuscript 
in the Lambeth library, which has been since diligently, 
though unsuccessfully, sought after),' of Bourchier, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, having incited Henry VI. 
to send " Henry Tumour, an officer qf the robes, accom- 
panied by William Caxtony to Flanders, to entice over 
Frederick Corsellis, an under-workman in the printing-house 
at Harlem, where John Guttemberg had lately invented 
that art, and was then personally at work; which Corsellis 
was immediately sent down to Oxford under a guard to 
prevent his escape, and to oblige him to the performance qf 
his contract ;** where he produced the above-mentioned 
piece. The presumed non-existence of this manuscriptf , 
and the knowledgeof Atkyns's work having been writ- 
ten in support of the royal prerogative to printing in 
opposition to- the Stationers' Company, give Wong 
reasons for suspecting that no such manuscript ever 
was in existence; and Dr. Middleton, in his Essay or. 
the Origin of Printing in England, has fully proved the 
absurdity of the story, and clearly shown than an X 
. must have been accidently dropped, or purposely 
omitted to serve some sinister purpose, (which practice 
has subsequently becofhe no uncommon circumstance). 
Most of the foreign bibliographers believed Atkyns's 
story, as also Maittaire in his Annals; and Palmer, in 
his History of Printing ; and as Atkyns's works, which 
is entitled ** the Original and Growth of Printing, collect' 

* There were seventeen editions of " Eihm Boi'ihkf* printed in 
lf>48 without the prayers, and in 1649 twelve more, ttix of which, 
at least, were printed with the prayers. There were fifty editions, 
in various Uinguages, in the course of twelve months. Anecdotes of 
BowyeTf 4/o. 

f " The most internal proof of its forgery," says Dr. Middleton, 
" is ascribing the origin of printing tx> Harlem, for it is certain that 
printing was first invented and propagated from MentSi" 
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edaut&f Htstary and the Recardi qftkU Kingdom, wkerem 
is also demonstroied, that PHnting appatainetk to the Pre- 
rogative Roj/al, and is a Flower of the Crown of Fngland, 
by Richard Aikym, Esq, thia quarto, London, 1664, is 
▼cry rare. The detailed account of the story may be 
consalted in either Maittaire's or Palmer's work, and 
the refutation of it in Dr. Middleton's Eisay, or Dibdio's 
new edition of Ames's Typographical Antiquities, vol. i. 
quarto, 1810. 



MY LUMBER-ROOM. 

(Continued from vol. i. p. ^56,) 

Those who have deigned to honour this lumber-room 
with their notice, will ere now have perceived that, 
under a title which might have appeared to them (to 
say the least) a whimsical one, I meant to treat of a 
subject which seems to be but little understood, although 
one of the most important to mankind,' and one that 
has been discussed by many ; namely. Education. I 
have already expressed my sense of the absurdity of 
general systems, and that^ all the defects, both physical 
and moral, by which man is degraded from his original 
dignity, arise from the blind subjection to opinion, 
fashion, or prejudice, of those who are instrusted with 
the rearing of infancy and the guidance of youth. I . 
had not the vanity to believe that my humble exertions 
would be able to contend efficaciously against these 
three powerful destroyers of man's dignity, or that my 
feeble accents would prevail over the stentorian voice 
' of the learned men, who have handled, and are still 
handling, the same subject. But I depended, in a great 
degree, for some success on the talismanic charms of 
novelty; for I am certain that my ideas on education 
are no less in opposition to those generally exposed in 
the many treatises hitherto extant, than to those prac- 
tically adopted. Another motive of encouragement 
was Mr. Lancaster's extraordinary success, who seems 
to have bewitched the whole country, except the An- 
ti-Jacobin reviewers, with his borrowed system, and 
by" the delusive prospect of abruptly anuib Hating, the 
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interyal between the cradle aixl maohood, and of 
forcing men as we do mushrooms. Indeed, the in(a- 
taation for Lancaster's system is an additional proof 
of the resistless power of fashion. Had this universal 
favoarite been left to his own exertions, and had the 
result produced a generation of men superior to the 
past ones, experience, the only test of theory, would 
have sanctioii'ed his means, and their adoption would 
have been approved by reason itself. 

I have now neither the time, nor the wish, to discuss 
a system that has nothing to recommend it; not even 
novelty or originality. It was known in times of old, 
it has been for aees past practised by the most barba- 
rous nations^ indeed (and I have personal experience 
for the ground of my assertion) there is not a teacher 
who has not, more or less, put it in practice, as the most 
natural and easy means of diminishing his own labour* 
All that can be said in its favour, (for I very much 
question whether society can ever be benefited by it) 
is that it tends to increase the number of parrots tor 
annoy us by their noisy chatter. Very probably this 
sort of culture may bring forth a few evanescent and 
gaudy flowers, but it will never produce a crop of nu- 
tritious fruits. Upon the whole, whatever may be the 
general way of thinking, sanctioned by fashion, and 
although the example of Scotland be brought forward in 
support of it, I dare assert that the glimmering light 
produced by so limited an instruction as that commonly 
acquired in our lower schools, is more likely to lead 
astray than the most profound obscurity of absolute 
ignorance. Out of the former arise conceit and ]t& 
concomitant obstinacy, both enemies to sound reason ; 
whilst, conscious of its dangers, the latter is not only 
grateful for, but even courts, the guiding hand of know- 
ledge. I hear, without being appalled, the loud hue 
and. cry that will be raised against me by a numerous 
tribe of fanatic politicians, modern philosophers, and 
tender-hearted philanthropists* I scorn the anger of 
the first, and pity the delusion of the others : but the 
great book of universal experience, if read with an un- 
biassed mind, will demonstrate the truth of my asser- 
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tiou more forcibly than any argument, founded on 
theory, can ever controvert it. 

But it will be asked by many weii-meaning men^ 
and to them alone I am witling and ready to listen ; 
Do you then wish to withdraw entirely tlie benefits of 
instruction from the poorer-class of mankind ? lanswer, 
although I deny the possibility of any advantage re- 
sulting from an instruction so curtailed, so conthicted, 
so partial as that conveyed in our public schools in 
general, but more especially in those of an inferior 
order; although 1 am perfectly satisfied with the evils 
resuUirig from such stunted trees of knowledge, yet I am 
far from denying the great, the immense benefits that 
would accrue to society at large from a rational process 
of education, adapted to every ones probable situation 
in life, and to the bent and the extent of every ones 
genius, faculties, or inclinations. The reason why we na- 
turally do not understand each other is, as I have already 
remarked, because the words instruction and education 
are so generally blended together, that they are be- 
come in a manner synonymous, which is far from being 
the case. I wish for the universal means of education, 
with no other limits than the moral and physical facul- 
ties of its objects; but I deprecate in /o/o\he present 
aystemofcramraingfood, palatable Or not, into the throats 
of all, without considering that the same kind of medi- 
cine which would be beneficial and even necessary for 
one constitution, \^ould be lost on another, and death 
to a third. Far, therefore, from wishing to deprive 
any part of mankind of the benefit of education, the 
intention of these sheets was to have pointed out the 
inefficacy, the danger, and the irrationality, not to 
say the barbarity, of the present mode of conducting 
it; and I had the presumption to hope that the ideas 
I intended to bring forward in this desultory manner, 
might appear worthy the notice of some enlightened and 
sincere well- wither to his fellow creatures, who, taking 
them up, would have attired them in a more dignified 
p^arb. With the purest intentions, with a heart glowing 
with the m'>8t ardent wish of being useful to society, 
but at the same time no less conscious of the difficulties 
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I bad to encounter than of the deficiency of the means 
I could command, I stepped holdly forwards, and would 
have undauntedly attacked the three monsters that has 
so long preyed on the, best faculties of man. But a 
v^yward fate puts at once a stop to my intended career, 
and I am cAnpelled to conclude abruptty, and in their 
present imperfect state, these favourite lucubrations, the 
result of almost half a century of observation, reflec- 
tion, study, and experience, in many countries, and in 
different stations of life. Called to my native shore ; 
attracted beyond the Atlantic by the resistless magnet 
of brotherly afftjction ; impelled by the powerful mo- 
tive of the future welfare of a rising family, an inter- 
vening trackless sea, and a ^distance of more than three 
thousand miles, will soon preveilt my further commu- 
nicating with the respectable conductors of the £nquirer. 
I leave them and their reader^t to decide whether, and 
how far, this interruption of my labours is likely to 
affect the interest of the one^ or the entertainment of 
the others. Before I take my final leave, however, I 
shall use a last eObrt to impart to my readers a portion 
of those feelings, which arise spontaneously in my 
bosom when I conder the condition of children in this 
part of the world, which calls itself the most civilized. 
But, still yielding to that impetus animi, vulgarly called 
vagary, by which I have hitherto been led, I shall beg 
leave to take, as usual, a rather circuitous road, and, 
transporting at once them and myself over the Atlantic, 
take in their company a short, but impressive, survey 
of what passes in the West Indies. 

O thou reverend divine ! thoa who hast so valiantly 
fought the battle of thy sable brethren, let thy un- 
daunted spirit breathe in me a portion of that fire 
which has immortalized thy name ! And thou, my old 
respectable friend ! whose indefatigable exertions have 
founded, on the sandy shores of burning Africa, a colony 
of human creatures redeemed from bondage ; inspire me 
with that enthusiastic zeal, that has made thee over- 
come the united efforts of 4nveterate prejudice and of 
deep-rooted avarice. For following both your foot- 
steps, I 'am going to open again that book, not the 
famous red one, that has caused so much mischief 
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amongst our neighbours across the channel; but a 
book to which the epithet black can be applied^ only for 
want of a more forcible expression. Its blackness, 
however, is not that of jet, not that of ebony, not 
that even of the colour of the wool which adorns the 
head of your protegees, but may be compared to the 
hue of those acheronic waves, which have baffled the 
descriptive powers of the bards of old ; or, perhaps, to 
that horrible dye, which death and time have stamped 
on the Egyptian mummies. That book, which records 
the load of miseries inflicted on animated beings by the 
naost malignant, by the basest of passions. In a word, 
that collection of evidences concerning the Slave Trade 
received by a committee of the House of Commons* 
I do not intend, however, to follow the miserable negro 
from his native cot to the market, where he becomes 
the property of the best bidder. This would lead me 
too far from my subject; 4)ut I beg the benevolent 
reader, who certainly, will thank me for not. exposing 
again to his view those scenes of woe and wretchedness, 
to follow with me the. new comer to the theatre of bis 
future labours. Behold him then conveyed to his new 
master^s plantation, there confined in a large shed, 
already crowded with numbers of his unhappy countrv- 
men, and given up, like them, to the caprice of a task- 
master; who, we must suppose, has purged away the 
milk of human nature, if there ever were any in his 
breast. There he begins his miserable career, by 
breathing an air infected by the exhalations of a heated 
crowd. There he must satisfy the cravings of hunger 
with a scanty and ill-tasted food. There he rests his 
weary limbs on a wretched pallet, from which he rises 
only to extort from his mother-earth, by the sweat of 
his brow, not his own subsistence, not the means of 
affording comforts to a beloved family, for which the 
smiles of affection and the caresses of innocence amply 
repay, but to satisfy the insatiable avarice, and to sup- 
ply the wanton luxury, of a stranger — of a stranger, 
did I say! — no! of a master* A master! a gamng 
word ! which at once retraces the most horrible idea, 
that of slavery. 
Behold. further, with what an horrid grin that fellow- 
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ilave/ whose sable hue, not confined to the skin, per- 
vades the innermost recess of his heart, brandishes his 
formidable scourge, the sight of which strikes terror 
into the rery soul of the most hardened of the gang. 
Look at yon miserable being, emaciated by hunger, 
enervated by sorrow, and overcome by the ratigues of 
labour and by the heat of an equinoctial atmosphere. 
Panting for breath, he suspends his exertions-*-for a 
single moment! but even that moment of rest, com- 
manded imperiously by nature itself, is a robbery, and as 
such draws on his naked shoulders the vengeance of 
that brute in human shape, who has abandoned alto- 
gether nature and her feelings. Shall I go on with 
this picture of wretchedness ? Or is this short one suf- 
ficient to extort the sympathetic tear ? Let us drop the 
curtain ; and by the same magic powers of the wand 
that wafted us over the sea, suddenly return to that 
blessed land where the groans of slavery are never 
heard, and where there cannot, or at least there ought 
not to be found such a thing as a scourge-armed task- 
master : to that fortunate island, where liberty.enthroned 
in all its glory protects, or 6ug:ht to protect, equally 
with her beneficent hand the rich and the poor, the 
strong and the weak, against the abuse of wanton power. 
Suffer nie, however, to take for my compagnon de voyage 
the faithful Domingo, who, during my short stay in those 
remote regions which we have just visited together, 
attached himself to me with-the most sincere affection, 
in* return for which, he begged to be removed from the 
painful sight of his suffering brethren, and to become a 
sharer in the blessings of a land of liberty. 

Suppose us now safely landed, after having escaped 
the dangers of the turbulent elements, and the pestilential 
breath of that yellow monster whose fury wages a 
more destructive war against our undaunted sailors and 
heroic soldiers than the myriads of the Corsican. Do- 
mingo's impatience to see, and perhaps to be seen, 
for vanity equally finds its way in every breast, made 
inaction painful to him, and no sooner had he refreshed 
- himself with a night's sleep than he sallied forth to feast 
h\^ curiosity. On his return from his ramble about the 
town, I was much surprised to perceive in his cqunle- 
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nance^ a sort of sullen n ess that 1 had never before 
observed. My first and" most natural surmise was, that 
his black hue and woolly curls had drawn upon him 
some disagreeable sneers, or some uncourteous beha- 
viour from an ignorant mob, and I was about to enquire 
when he drily told me, that I had deceived him in tell- 
ing him that in the land to which I was to convey him, - 
there were no such things as task-masters or cat-d-nine* 
tails ; and without allowio^g me' any time to ask for an 
explanation, he added in one breath — " Oh, massa, me 
will go back to the other country. If they have here 
the inhumanity thus to beat poor babes of their own 
flesh and blood, what will they not do to a negro 
stranger ? To be sure Domingo would not flinch from 
their lashes, if, by receiving them, he could save the 
little innocents: but me fear very much that the cruel 
men would flog me, and not give a blow less to the 
bab^s." I suffered him to vent the whole stock of his 
sensibility, which had its source in nature itself, and 
when he had exhausted it, I exerted all the strength 
of my eloquence to make him comprehend the motives 
of this apparent cruelty. He listened to me with 
signs of impatience, and his concluding sentence was : 
" Massa talks mighty well, but Domingo cannot see the 
necessity of flogging and beating poor little creatures 
that have not the strength to bear the blows like negro 
slaves." The matter upon investigation turned out 
thus: during his ramble, Domingo heard some most 
pitiful cries and shrieks issue from a house which he 
was passing; naturally curious, he approached the 
window, and ^ saw that these cries were caused by a 
man administering a severe correction to a child. 

The next day, having some business that called me 
early from home, I went out followed by my black 
attendant. It was still dark, and one of those wintry 
mornings in which the severity of the season, far from 
being modified by a clear sky, was, on the contrary, 
increased by wind and snow. There were as yet but 
few houses open, and the majority of passengers we 
met were children of almost every age, warmly clad 
it is true, but all shivering with cold, and more inclined 
to weep than to exhibit the natural cheerfulness of 
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youth. Domingo at first appeared to pay but little 
atteution to this circumstance, and habit bad rendered 
it familiar to me. At last, however, the Tamentation 
of one of these little creatures, rather louder than those 
of the rest, caught my com pan ion's ears : running eagerly 
towards the soiFerer, he enquired what was the cause of 
his sorrows, and what business he had to be in the streets 
so early and in such weather ? To which questions he 
received for answers the monosyllables, " cold" arid 
" school" Feeling himself the effects of the first, and 
unable to apply the only remedy, to wit, warmth ! 
he returned immediately to me„and asked the meaning 
of the second. I told him that by a school was meant 
a place where children were taught many useful things^ 
such as reading, writing, arithmetic, 8cc. 

Domingo. *' So, massa, if I understand you right, 
a school is a place where these little things are sent to 
be made clever when they become men." 
Se(f. " Just so." 

Dom. " From which I must conclude that in this 
fine country you set no value on a man unless he be 
clever. Then, massa, me not clever, and will return to 
yon country, where a negro like me is. valued, not on 
account of his cleverness, but on account of his useful- 
ness as a man." 

Self, " I never meant to tell you that in this country 
the value of a man is absolutely estimated by his clever* 
ness ; no, many a one who is not clever may be more 
useful/ and perhaps more estimable, than very clever 
ones." 

jyom. " Massa, massa, rac not believe you ; for if it 
were as you tell me, would you run the risk of destroy- 
ing the little man by sending him out at so early an hour, 
in such weather, perhaps without his break &st, and that 
for the sole purpose of making him clever? The most 
cruel of our task-masters in yon country would not 
thus expose the Kfe of poor negro children merely for 
the sake of making them clever men." In vain did I 
attempt to give him an idea of the immense benefits 
derived fromjearning; in vain did I endeavour to ham- 
mer into his head that the man who could read, write, 
cast accounts, and talk Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, how* 
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ever crippled, and however sickly, whs infinitely noore 
useful to society than thousands, nay, than millions, of 
those ignorant wretches who can neither read nor 
write, although they can till the ground, fight our bat- 
tles, plough the deep, and perform many other such 
trifling things : that therefore the lives of thousands of 
children sacrificed at the shrine of learning, were more 
than counterbalanced by a single literary meteor, how- 
ever transient be its brightness. Domingo answered no* 
thing to this fine rhetoric of mine ; but a shaking of the 
head significantly expressed his opinion on the whole. 

In order to give an additional weight to my arguments, 
I resolved to introduce Domingo into some of our nur* 
series of youth. Accordingly, the next day 1 took him 
with me to a school, (I beg pardon, I ought to have 
said academy) where the very first rudiments of 
learning are taught; we were ushered very civilly 
into a room, in which we found at least fifty children, 
I might say more properly, babes, the oldest not ap- 
pearing more than six or seven years old, the' whole 
snugly cooped together, very nearly like pickled her- 
rings in a barrel. And very lucky it was, for the wea- 
ther was exceedingly cold, and there was very little fire 
in the grate, notwithstanding which the room felt so 
comfortable and warm, that, had it not been for certain 
effluvia, not of the most grateful nature to the olfactory 
nerves, that embalmed the atmosphere, I could have 
forgotten there both winter and its severity. But this 
last circumstance compelled me, however reluctlantly, 
to take an abrupt cong^, after having enjoyed the mcj:- 
pressible pleasure of hearing three or four pretty little 
interesting parrots going through that part of their 
primer that had taken the strongest hold -of their infan- 
tine memory. 

During our stay in this cradle of learning, I often 
cast a look on my attendant, but I qever could meet his 
eyes, whicli were the whole time ri vetted on the children 
with an *' inexpressible expression" of every sensation 
which belongs to the bright side of human nature. It was 
not the look of the fond mother watching with tender 
solicitude over the cradle of her little darling ; it was 
not the look of compassion at the sight of suffering hu- 
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raanity ; jt was not the look of the benevolent philan- 
thropist, when he witnesses wanton acts of cruelty or 
injustice ; but a compound, a mixture of aH three. 
When again in the street he did not come up to me, but 
staid behindhand boked down like one in deep reflec- 
tion. My rapping at another door roused hina out of 
bi» reverie, and he followed me into a school-room, 
whose dimensi<His were indeed considerably greater 
than those of the former one, but which contained a far 
greater number of living creatures from seven to fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. 1 apologized for my intrusion, 
on the score of having something to commanicate 
to one of the boys, the son of a friend of mine residing 
in the countr3^ On going up to the head master, to 
beg leave to lake out the boy for a few minutes, wc 
saw one of the under ushers, or perhaps a servant, with 
a bunch of birch twigs in his hand, with which he had 
been administering manual correction to four of the 
the boys, who were still crying lamentably, whilst the 
countenance of two other bystanders seemed to portend 
the same fate *. 

C.D.E. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 

* I was in hope, and fully intended to conclnde my locubratinns 
in the present number, but my subject seems to extend under my 
pen beyond what I expected ; so^hat, howerer unwillingly, I must 
as:ain submit my ideas to the reader in the next. It will be a kind 
of post obit, or posthumous intrusion on ray friends at home, which, 
recalling me to their mind, will, perhaps, draw forth an ejaculation 
for him who will. then most probably be the sport of wind and 
waves. 



SPECIMENS 

OF THE SIMILARITY AND CONNECTION OP LANGUAGES. 

The word sack is nearly the same in most languages: 
pm, sac, Hebrew ; ^oaocog, Greek ; saccus, Latin ; pic, 
Saxon ; sack, Gaelic ; sack, Welsh ; sacco, Italian; saco, 
Spanish ; sac, French ; sack, Dutch ; sakk, Islandie. 

Bishop, in Irish is easbog ; Welsh, esgob, 'EitltniQifos, 
Greek ; tpiscopm, Latin ; ev^gur, French ; ohispo. 
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.Spanish; &Mpo, Portuguese ; vesdovo, ItSiWzii ; Bifco^^ 
Saxon ; bisdiop, Danish ; pUpok, Huugarian ; bUchof, 
German. 

The word B%igar has undergone little variation through 
a varjt'ty of lai^guage?; thus, raicp^apoy, Greek ; *ac- 
charum, Latin ; succaro, Italian ; azucar, Spanish; agucar, 
PortiU:uese ; ;ivcre, French; dtxcArer, Danish ; sowgr, 
Welsh ; ziikker, German ; shekar, Persian. 

The word wine has sufKred little mutation, either in 
ancien) or moflern language, p** tin, Hebrew ; iiyov, 
Greek ; vimim, Latin ; Jin, Irish ; u^iiit, Danish ; gevin, 
Welsh ; u/cin, Teutonic ; viji/lo, Portuguese ; vino, Ita- 
h'an ; vin, Fn nch ; ]7in, Saxon. 

From the Persian word juvan, young, flrc is perhaps 
tak.-n the h^iUn juvenii; Italian, giovane ; FrencD, 
jetmet English, ^''^rcnz/e, &c. &c. 

CDm, Saxon ; nicin, Teutotiic ; my, mine, English ; min, 
Persian 

The term for death, is, in many languages, strikingly 
similar: mor^, I^atin; marew, Celtic (to die); mori, 
Islaodic; moit, French; morte, Italian; ftopo^, Greek 
(Fate) ; mo, muth, Hebrew ; mortality , mortal, English. 
It is curious to observe, that morai, or fnoray, in the 
Otahei'tan language, signifies a Sepulchre, 

Our English word turban, or turband, is probably 
derived from the Version. doolbend, what encompasses the 
head or body. The word is a compound, dool* signi- 
fying a wheel, rotation, &c. and binden,^ to bind ; tur^ 
bante, Italian ; turbante, Spanish ; turban, French, &(J. 

The English numeral two runs nearly parallel with 
the other European, and some of the ancient lan- 
guages : do, Irish ; di^, Welsh ; Svw, Greek ; duo, 
Latin ; due, Italian ; dos, Spanish ; deux, French ; toe, 
Danish ; dwa^ Polish , twa, Russian ; twee, Dutch ; twa, 
Swedish ; zUo, Teutonic ; tpa or cpy, Saxon ; doo-o, 
Malayan (as spoken on the western coast of Sumatra) ; 
dho, Bengalee. 

The English word room, i. e. an apartment in a 
house, has a tolerably near parallel, in the Swedish 
word riim or mum; and also in the Malay rooma, a 

* See Ricbardson^s Dictionary. 
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house, room, or apartment. See Howison's Malay 
Dictionary. 

"English, odour; LRt'xn, odor ; Trench, odeur; Italian, 
odore ; Spanish, buen olor; Persian, aiar or ottar, as 
oHar gulf or odour of rqsts, a costly and particularly 
odoriferous oil, which is procured by distillizatiou, 
Trom the petals of a peculiar species of roses. It is said, 
that if two drachms of this oil can be procured from 
one hundred weight of rose flower leaves,, the season 
is accounted singularly favourable. The fair sex are 
indebted to an Indian lady for the discovery of this 
elegant perfume. See Pennant's View of Hindostan, 
and the first volume of Asiatic Researches. 

KaftijA^Tij, Greek; pannus camelirms, Latin; camelot, 
Fn^nch^ camhellotto, Italian; camelot, German; came^ 
lote, Spanish ; kamlet, Arab ; camlet, English. 

The camlets made in the eastern countries, are a 
mixture of silk and the hair of camels. The English 
camlets (which are chiefly manufactured at Norwich, 
and in its vicinity), are made entirely of 'worsted, of 
which large quantities are annually exported to Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, the Levant, and other countries in the 
south of Europe. 

^OJ, Hebrew*; KaftijXo^, Greek; camelus, Latin ^ 
camello, Spanish ; vkameau, French ; camello, Italian ; 
earned, German; jemal, Arabic; camelie, Syriac or 
Assyrian f . 

. Cucu, Persian ; KoxxuJ, Greek ; cuctUus, Latin ; cou- 
con, French; cmcw/o, Italian ; cucu, Portuguese; cuc^ 
lillo, Spanish ; cuach, Irish ; kuckuch, Teutonic ; koch- 
kock, Dutch. 

The surprising similarity of the Chinese word keuen, 
a dog, with the Greek kuwy, and the Latin cams, will 
not escape the reader's notice. Some of the European 
languages follow the Greek : others the Saxon- French, 
chien ; Italian, cane ; Irish, kene ; Welsh, chena ; Saxon, 
boc; ^\^\c,dogge; Teutonic, docA ; English, dog* . 

* The name of the third lettei* in the Hebrew alphabet. The 
names of most of the Hebrew letters are sigDificant words. See 
the Hebrew word )w in these remarks. 

f Aceordhig to Scaliger, Se^ hxs Vet. GracoraiD, &c. 
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Several Greek words may be traced to the Chinese. 
For mucji curious information, respecting the ancient 
communication of China with Greece^ see Dr. Hagar's 
Pantheon Chinois. 

From the Hebrew word y^, a hole or pii, we hare 
the English words, bmy, burial, burrow, &c. 

pp, Hebrew ; Ksfag, Greek ; come, French (hence 
our English word comet, an octave trumpet) cuemo, 
Spanish ; coma, Italian ; kom, Welsh ; koom, Arabic ; 
hofin, Saxon (whence our English word) ; comu, Latin. 

Benignum comu, uotu 

The casual coincidence of the French verb manger, 
and the Italian mangtare, with the Peleto word munga, 
to eat, is worthy ot observation. Our English word 
munch is probably from the French. See Keate's Ac- 
count of the Pelew Islands. 

Rubinus, Latin; rMs or ruh, French; rubin, Ger- 
man; rubino, ItaHan; rob^, Dutch; rubi, Spanish; 
rubim, Portuguese ; rttbin, Danish ; rubin, Polish ; ni^ 
bin, Swedish; ruby, English; hence also, ru^sc,. ex- 
pressing the contents of a law book^ or some direction 
or rule ; the first letter (and not unfrequently the first 
w|a*d)>^f which is generally written, or illuminated, 
with red ink, or paint. 

Abad, Persian, a habitation, residence; bod, Welsh, 
a mansion ; English, abode. From the Persian word 
comes the Egyptian and Macedonian, abydos. 

The word neil, in the Telinga, signifies water, (as I 
am informed by a person who understands something 
of ihat language); the Irish word neeal signifies a cloud; 
and the Welsh mule, a mist or fog. 

In Latin, dens is a tooth; Italian, dente; French, 
dent; Portuguese, denies; Spanish, diente; Greek, 
cSoyfA; Dutch, tant; Welsh, cUmt; Swedish, tand; 
Hebrew, ftt/ * ; Persian, dendan, as^ mar dendan, a ser- 
pent's tooth, an expression found* in the writings of 
the oriental poets. Our bard of Avon also has it, 

* Also the mme of the Hebrew Utter w, or sK See Bochart's 
Canaan illustrated. 
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How, sharper than a serpeni's tooth it is ^ 
To have a tbaokless child. 

KING LEAK. 

Clemens Alexandrinus says, that the Assyrian and 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, represent a child who has been 
ungrateful and cruel to its parents, by the figure of a 
small make or viper. See Dn Jenning's Jewish Anti- 
quities. 

Koosen, Belgic; to sooth with insidious words; to 
wheedle; hence our English words, cozen, to cheat; 
cagenagc, &c. 

Strange courtage ! none would Uto past years again, 
Yet, all hope pleasure from what still remain ; 
And from the dregs of life, think to receive, 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 

DRYDBM, ADRBMGZBBB, ACT 4. 

In the French language, chemise signifies a shirt ; and 
cammida is Italian for the same article of habiliment. 
In the Madagascar tongue, chameser expresses the same 
thing. I believe there are other words in that lan- 
guage, which have affinity with some of the European 
as well as Asiatic languages. J. H. N. 

Near Leed9| Dec. 6, 1 8 1 1 . 
{To he eontinued.) 



TO THE EDITORS OF THE ENQUIRER. 

The following extracts contain so many just and useful 
observations on the most common methods whereby 
men are led to reason falsely, and at once display, and 
are so calculated to produce, accuracy of thinking, that 
Iain induced to send you this specimen for insertion in 
your useful Miscellany, should it meet your approbation. 
They are taken from " The Art of Thinking," a trea- 
tise on logic, written originally in French, by Messrs. 
Du Port Royal, afterwards translated into English, and 
the fourth edition, from which I copy, was printed at 
London, in the year 1702. The style is concise and 
clear, but the language is so distant from modern pre- 
cision as to iieed several corrections ; which, where the 
sense, the rules of grammar, or an obvious improve- 
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ment with a little alteration, gave occasion for it, I 
have attempted to make. I am, respectfully 

Yours, &c. 

T. M. 



OF THE 



SEVERAL SORTS OF VICIOUS ARGUMENTS, 
CALLED SOPHISMS. 

Although when we understand the rules of arguing 
rightly, it be no difficult thing to distinguish those that are 
false; nevertheless, as examples to be avoided make a 
deeper impression on our minds, than examples that are 
worthy imitation, it may not be amiss to lay open the 
sources of bad arguments, which are called sophisms, or 
paralogisms, whereby they may the more easily be 
avoided. 

I shall reduce them only to seven or eight heads, 
there being some so notoriously absurd that they are 
not worthy remembrance. 

Sophism 1. 

lb prove another thing than that which is in qtiestion. 

This sophism is called by Aristotle, Ignorantion Elen- 
chi : the ignorance of that, which is to be proved against 
the opponent. For in dispute we grow hot, when many 
times we do not understand one another. This is a com- 
mon vice in the disputes among men. Through passion or 
falsehood we attribute that to the opponent, which is 
remote from his thoughts, to combat him with more 
advantage; or we tax him with consequences which 
we think we can draw from his doctrine, which he 
disavows and denies. AH this may be referred to the 
first sort of sophism, which a man of worth and sincerity 
ought to avoid above all things. 

It were to be wished that Aristotle, who is csu«ful to 
admonish us of this defect, had been also as careful to 
avoid it. For it cannot be denied that he has encoua- 
tered several of the ancient philosophers by citing their 
opinions, not with that sincerity which he ought to have 
done. He refutes Parmenides and Melissus, for ad- 
mitting but one sole principle of all things ; as if they 
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had meant by that, the principle of which they are 
composed; whereas they meant the sole and only Prin- 
ciple from whence all things draw their original, God 
himself. 

He accuses all the ancients for not acknowledging 
privation to be one of the principles of natural things ; 
and, for that, he inveighs against them as dull and 
rustic. But who is so blind as not to see, that what he 
represents to us as a grand mystery, not known till he 
dis<!rovered it, could never be concealed from any 
man ; since every man must apprehend, that the matter 
of which a table is made, must have the privation of 
the form of a table, that is, can be no table before it 
is shaped into a table. It is true, the ancfetits never 
thought of this use of privation to explain the princi- 
ples of things natural, because indeed there is nothing 
less serviceable to that purpose. It being obvious that 
we do not, therefore, the better know how a clock is 
made, because we know not that the matter of which 
a clock was made, was not a clock before! 

Therefore it is a piece of injustice in Aristotle to 
reproach those ancient philosophers for having been 
ignorant of a thing which it was impossible for them 
not to know ; and to accuse them for not making use 
of a principle for the explanation of nature that ex- 
plains nothing at all : nay, he is guilty of delusion and 
sophism, while he obtrudes upon us the principle of 
privation for a rare secret, when this was not that 
which they sought by inquiring unto the principles of 
nature. For it is plain,, that nothing can De, before it 
is. But we are desirous to know of what principles it 
consists, and what is the cause that produced it. 

Thus, for example, there was never any statuary^ 
who, to teach another to make a statue, gave his 
scholar that lesson for his first instruction, wherewith 
Aristotle would have us be^tn the explanation of the 
works of nature. Friend, tne first thing you are to 
know is this^ that for the making of a statue^ you must 
choose a piece of marble, which is not yet that statue 
which you design to make. 
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Sophism 2. 
To suppose for truth the thing that is in question. 

This is that which Aristotle calls begging of the ques^ 
tion, which we manifestly see to be contrary to rea- 
son : since in all argufinents, that which serves for 
proof, ought to foe more clear and known than the 
thing which we would prove. Nevertheless Galileus 
accuses Aristotle, and that justly, of falling into this 
error, when he would prove by the following argu- 
ment, that the earth is the centre of the world. 

Tis the nature of heavy things to tend to the centre 
of the world, and of light things to keep at a distance 
from it. 

Now experience shows us, that heavy things tend 
to the centre of the earth, and light things keep at a 
distance from it 

Therefore the centre of the earth is the centre of the 
world. 

It is most apparent that there is in this argument a 
manifest begging of the principle. For we find that 
heavy things tend to the centre of the earth; but 
where' did Aristotle learn, that they tend to the centre 
of the w^rld, unless he supposed the centre of the 
earth and the centre of the world to be the same ? 
which is the conclusion that he would prove by this 
argument. 

To this sophism may be referred those arguments 
which are drawn from a principle different front what 
is in the question, but which is known to be no less 
contested by the opponent. ' For instance : there are 
two maxims equally constant among the Catholics. The 
one, that all points of faith cannot be proved by scrip- 
ture alone. The other, that children are capable of 
baptism. Therefore an Anabaptist would argue ill, to 
prove against the Catholics that they are in the wrong 
to believe that children are capable of baptism, be- 
cause we find nothing to prove it in scripture, because 
that would suppose that we ought to believe no article 
of faith but what is in the scripture, which is dented 
by the Catholics. 
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Lastly, we may refer to this Sophism all those ar- 
guments by which we endeaTour to proTe one thing 
unknown, by another altogether as much unknown ; or 
a thing uncertain, by another thing as much, or more 
uncertain. 

Sophism 3. 
To take for the cause that which is not the cause. 

This sophism is very usual among men, and they 
fall into it several ways. The one through the bare 
ignorance of the real causes of things. Thus philo- 
sophers have attributed a thousand effects to the fear of 
a vacuum, which at this day and by most ingenious 
experiments is demonstrably^ proved to have no other 
cause 'than the ponderosity of the air. The same pl\i- 
lospphers teach us, that vessels full of water crack 
when the water is frozen, because the water closes 
itself, and leaves a void place which nature cannot 
endure; whereas it is well known that those vessels 
break, because the water when congealed, takes up 
more space than when fluid, which is the reason that ice 
swims upon water. 

To this may be referred that other sophism, when 
we make use of remote causes, and such as prove 
nothing, to prove things either clear of themselves, 
false, or doubtful, as when Aristotle would prove that 
there are three simple motions, because there are three 
dimensions, though it be a very difficult thing to find 
a conclusion from the premises. 

The same philosopher attempts to prove, that the 
Heaven is unalterable and incorruptible, because it 
moves circularly. But first, it is not well discovered 
yet what circularity of motion has to do with the cor- 
ruption or alteration of bodies. In the second place, 
there is less reason to be given why a circular motion 
should be less conducive to corruption than motion in 
a right line. 

In the second place, we fall into this sortof sophistky 
through that silly vanity that makes us ashamed to 
confess otir ignorance; from whence it happens, that 
we rather choose to forge imaginary causes of the 
thing for which we are asked the reason, than to con 
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fesfl that we know it not ; and it is an ingenious kind 
of way whereby we confess our ignorance. For when 
we see the effect of a cause unknown^ we dissemble 
that we have discovered it when we have joined to^ 
this effect a general word of virtue, or faculty,, which 
forms in our mind no other idea but only that the 
effect has some cause, which we knew before we found 
out that word. For example^ there is nobody but 
knows that the arteries beat, that iron cleaves to the 
adamant, that senna purges^ and poppy stupifies. They 
who make no profession of knowledge, and who are 
not ashamed of ignorance, freely confers that ihey 
know the effects, but understand not the cause ; 
whereas others that would blush to say so, and pretend 
to have discovered the real cause of effects, presently 
cry theije is a pulsific virtue in the arteries, a mag- 
netic virtue in the adamant, a purgative virtue in senna, 
and a soporific virtue in poppy. Now is not this 
quaintly resolved ? And might not the Chinese, with 
as much facility, have extricated themselves from all 
their admiration of our clocks when first brought into 
their country ? For they might have said they knew 
perfectly the reason of what others were so puzzled 

. at, by affirming that it was only by an indicative 
virtue, that this engine marked out the hours upon the 
plane, and by a sonorific quality that the bejl struck. 
Certainly they might have passed for as learned per- 
sons in the knowledge of clocks, as our philosophers in 
the causes of the beating of the arteries. 

There are also certain other words that serve to 
render men learned at a small expense, as sympathy, 
antipathy, and occult qualities. 'Vet they that use 
them would utter nothing of falsehood provided they 
annexed the general notion of the cause to the re- 
spective words ; whether it be internal or external, 
dispositive or active. For certain it is, that there is 

. an active quality in the magnet, for the sake of which 
the iron moves to that rather than to any other stone, 
which men have agreed to call magnetic virtue. So 
that the deception consists in this, either that they 
imagine themselves to be tnore learned than others, 
for having found out the word ; or else, being able to 
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express the cause in g«QeraI terms, they lead peoplie 
to believe that they apprehend it in their nndeiv 
standings. 

But there are others who obtrude upon us for real 
causes of qature, pure chimeras, as the astrologers; 
who refer all causes to the influences of the stars. 
And these are they forsooth who have found out that 
there must of necessity be an immoveable, heaven 
above all tbQ rest of the spheres, whidh they allow 
motion, because the earth produces divera things in 
different climates. 

They reason thus : there can be no causes of such 
variety of productions but the influences of a heaven, 
which, being immoveable, has always the same aspects 
upon the same parts of the earth. 

Thus one of these doctors, having undertaken to 
prove the immobility of the earth, makes it one of the 
principal demonstrations of that fact, that if the earth 
turned about the sun, the influences of the stars would 
be carried obliquely, which would cause great disorder 
in the world. 

With these influences they strangely terrify the 
people, so that when they see any comet appear, or 
that any great eclipse liappens, then the world must 
be turned topsy-turvy; and woe to Spain, Germany, 
or Sweden, or some other country which they have 
most a pick at ; though there be no reason that either 
comets or eclipses should have any considerable effect 
upon the earth, or that general causes, as they are, 
should operate more certainly in one part than in 
another, or threaten a king or a prince more than a 
mechanic, besides that we find a hundred comets 
that were never infamous for any of the dire effects 
laid to their charge. ' 

For what if pestilences, wars, deaths of princes, do 
sometimes happen afler the appearance of comets and 
eclipses, they as often happen without any such sig- 
nals. Besides, these things are so general and com- 
mon, that it is much if they do not happen in some 
part of the world every year. So that* they who 
conjecture at random that such a comet threatens the 
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death of some great personage^ do not hazard their 
reputation over much. 

But it is far worse when they give these chimerical 
influences for the cause of the virtuous or vicious in- 
clinations of men, as also of the particular actions and 
events of their life, without having any other ground 
than only that among ten thousandf predictions it 
falls out by mere chance, that some one proves true. 
Although if a man were to judge of these things ra- 
tionally, and according to good sense, he might as 
well say that a candle lighted in the chamber of a 
woman that lies in, ought to have a greater influence 
upon the body of the infant, than the planet Saturn, 
in whatever aspect or conjunction it be. 

Lastly, there are some who assign chimerical causes 
to chimerical effects, and such are those who sup- 
posing that nature abhors a vacuity, and that she 
does her utmost to avoid it, feign more fictitious 
causes of this fictitious horror, the effect itself being 
imaginary ; seeing that nature fears nothing, and that 
all the effects which are attributed to this dread of 
nature, depend solely upon the gravity of the air. 
A most wonderful sqience indeed, which goes about to 
prove that which is not, by that which is not. 

Therefore when we search the causes of extraor- 
dinary effects, we ought carefully first to examine 
whether the effects be true. For sometimes we labour 
to no purpose to search out the reason of things that 
are not. Insomuch, that there are an infinite number 
of questions which are to be resolved, as Plutarch 
resolves this propounded by himself. Why such colts 
as are pursued by the wolf ar^ swifter than others. 
For after he has suggested several causes, he at last 
brings another solution, which seems to be very true 
and genuine. Perhaps, says he, the thing itself may 
be a story. And this is the method we ought to 
observe in philosophizing concerning sundry effects, 
which are attributed to the moon ; such as these, that 
the bones are full of marrow upon the increase of the 
gpaoon, but empty when she is in her wane ; apd 
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whereas the same is said of cray-fish ; there is no other 
answer to be made but that the whole is a fable : as 
several persons very diligent and exact have assured 
me, that as well the bones, as cray-iish, are sometimes 
more and sometimes less full, in all the quarters of the 
moon. Many observations of this nature there are 
in reference to the cutting of w^ood,, sowing, and ga- 
thering of fruit, grafting, and taking physic. But the 
world will be delivered at length from these little bon- 
dages, which have no other ground than mere suppo^ 
sitions that were never seriously examined *. 

To this sort of sophistry ought also to be referred 
that usual fallacy of human wit, Poste hoc, Ergo propter, 
hoc. After this, therefore by this. Hence it is, that 
the dog-star is concluded to be the cause of the violent 
heat at that time of the year which is called the Bog- 
Days ; whereas M. Gassendus has well observed, that 
there is nothing less probable than this vain imagina- 
tion. For this sanie star being beyond the line, the 
influences ought to be stronger in those places that lie' 
more perpendicularly under it. And yet, when the 
dog-days are so vehemently hot with us, it is winter 
in those parts ; so that they beyond the line may as 
well believe the dog-star to be the cause of cold, as we 
to believe it to be the jcause of heat. 



THE 

BLESSINGS CONFERRED ON THE POOR BY 
EDUCATION, 

CONSIDERED BY A POOR MAN. 
SIR, 

I AM a poor man, and a poor man's son ; yet, by some 
means or other, I learned to read in my youth, not- 

* The world has undouhtedly made rapid progress in its eman- 
cipation from the bondages of astrology since the above was ori- 
ginally written ; but the mass remain still clanking its. fetters* 
Witness the numerous purchasers of Old- Moore's Almanack. 
This must be my excuse with the more intelligent readers of tbo • 
Enquirer for having extracted so much on this subject. T. M. 
d2 
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tvitfastanding the new systems of Mr. Lancaster and 
his antagonist Doctor Bell had not then been heard 
of. In consequence of my good luck, I have a cus- 
tom, and I really am not ashamed to confess it^ of 
now and then looking into a book. — ''Ah/* says our 
worthy clergyman; *' so much the worse for you ! 
how many among the inferior orders of society have 
had bitter reason to regret that they were ever taught 
to read and write/'— It may be so, sir ; but I am of 
opinion, that more have had reason to regret that they 
were never taught to read and write. A first cousin of 
ray wife's, I am sorry to say, was condemned and exe- 
cuted two years ago, for highway robbery : — he was 
an Iris)iman, and came over to this country shortl}" 
after the rebels had been defeated by the king's troops. 
Patrick was as kind-hearted a creature as ever lived — 
frank and brave to a degree ; and many a time when 
my wife and I have been taking him to task for not 
sticking to his work, and telling him his wild pranks 
could not end in good, he has seemed quite penitent. 
But, alas ! sir, it was in at one ear, and out at* the 
other — for Patrick had learned nothing when he was 
young; and I have often heard my neighbour the 
norse-breaker say, that it was of no use to put old 
horses into his hands, unless he had them when they 
were colts he could make nothing of them. 

Can there be' any situation more melancholy than 
that of such poor creatures as Patrick ; who, if they 
take a book in their hands, look on it as you or 1 
would look on a bit of wood, \vho can derive from it 
neither entertainment nor instruction; to whom its 
leaves are, in fact^ but so much waste paper : and can 
it be possible that there are men, who have tasted of 
the enjoyment of reading, who wt)uld debar others 
from so pure, and at the same time so exquisite a 
pleasure ? 

I have heard it said that Education is by no means so 
general in Ireland as in England and Scotland ; and 
indeed it would seem so, for you never meet with a 
Scotchman, and but seldom wilh an EnglishoMin, who 
cannot both read and write, but scarcely any of the 
Irish, who come into this part of the country at the 
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hay-making and harvest-times can do either. Now, 
sir^ I am no politician (although I wish well to my 
native land), and therefore am not yery sure whether 
what Pm going to say be proper — but of this ifou will 
be able to judge — only I hope you will not print it if 
it be likely to lead you or me into a scrape. If, how- 
ever, I may be allowed to take such a liberty with 
state-matters, I wonld just hint that perhaps the 
people of Ireland would be more quiet if they were 
better instructed'; nay, I must give it as my humble^ 
opinion, that Sunday Schools, and other institutions 
for spreading the blessings of education among the 
poor peasantry of that country (who, I am told, live 
in a sad hugger-mugger way) would do more than 
even martial law towards repressing tumult and rebel- 
lion, and introducing habits of order, and a spirit of 
peace, in lieu of that licentiousness and turbulence, 
which, if the news-papers are to be believed, prevail 
iu a very terrible manner in the country I am speak- 
ing of. From all the different accounts that have 
come to my ears, I am inclined to think that my poor 
cousin Patrick was a pretty fair representative of the 
greater part 9f his countrymen in the lower condi- 
tions of life ; and, as I am sure he would have d<me 
better had he known more, I cannot help forming this 
opinion of the Irish people. At all events, one thing 
is certain — namely, that that part of the united king- 
dom, the inhabitants of which are the most ignorant, 
is at the same time the most disorderly, and give» 
government the most trouble-^and this is, to my mind, 
a very sufficient reason for disagreeing with our worthy 
clergyman, who is afraid that by extending knowledge 
you would extend vice. 

Besides, sir, I am credibly informed that most of die 
Irish are papists— R circumstance which one would not 
believe but upon good authority, and unless it were to be 
accounted for in some rational way. Now, it appears ■ 
to me, that the errors of Popery, as they may be 
traced to their origin in ignorance, and as they were 
strengthened and extended by ignorance, must owe 
their present feeble but lingering existence to the 
same cause. The monks andjpriest5, as I have seen' it 
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observed in a book, knew so well the value. of is* 
norance, that they would not allow the deluded people 
to read the scriptures ; and it seems that many of the 
folks in Ireland are not able to read the scriptures, 
which, you know, comes to much the same thing. So 
firmly am I convinced of the power and sacredness of 
the Protestant faith, that I feel assured so many of the 
Irish are at this day Papists, only because they do not 
possess the same advantages in point of education that 
we do ; — and I am apt to suspect, but I mention this 
with great diffidence, that our church wants no other 
assistance from our government, but what it would 
afford by protecting and encouraging popular insti- 
tutions, for the extension of knowledge among all the 
subjects of this united kingdom. 

It has been said, I know, that the poor, by being 
enabled to read, are rendered liable to be seduced by 
the Jacobin newspapers ; but I look upon this, if I 
xday be so bold as to say so, as a great reflection upon 
our rulers. I have heard, and do firmly believe, that 
there are laws by which all improper publications may 
be punished ; and I hope the persons in power are not 
80 remiss as to make no use of them when occasion 
requires it. It would indeed be a great pity if their 
mercy hindered their justice in this respect. I dare 
say, sir, you know better than me whether this be the . 
case or not 

On the whole^then, I trust, that your readers will be 
of my opinion, although it is opposed to the wisdom and 
learningof our clergyman. It would indeed be mor- 
tifying, if to preserve virtue it were necessary to pre- 
vent knowledge ; but it se^ms Tery strange to me that 
any one can believe the book of Proverbs to be in- 
spired, ^nd yet think to this effect. I earnestly pray, 
that the exertions both of Dr. Bell ai>d of Mr. Lan- 
caster may be encouraged, and that .out of their rival- 
•hip may spring forth the fruits of peace and virtue. 
Yours respectfully, 

JOHN lOKES, 

Labourer. 
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ESS A YON NO THING. 

Perhaps the following Essay from " Fielding^s Mis- 
cellanies/' may be considered as an answer to Query 29> 
*' Required a logical definition of nothing/' 

• D. C. 

" It is extremely hard to define nothing in positive 
terms, I shall therefore do it in negative. Nothing 
then is not something. And here I must object to an 
error concerning it, which is, that it is in no place, 
which is an indirect way of depriving it of existence* 
whereas indeed it possesses the greatest and noblest 
place on this earth, viz. the human brain. But, in- 
deed, this mistake has been sufficiently refuted by 
many wise men ; who, having spent their whole lives 
in tbe contemplation and pursuit of nothings have at last 
gravely concluded that there is nothing in this world. 

''Further, as nothing is not something, so every thing 
which is not something is nothing; and wherever 
something is not, nothing is ; a very large allowance 
in its favour, as must appear to persons well skilled in 
human affairs*. For instance, when a bladder is full 
of wind, it is full of something; but when that is let 
out, we aptly say there is nothing in it. The same 
may be as justly asserted of a man as of a bladder. 
How well soever he may be daubed with lace, or with 
titles, yet if he have not something in him, we may 
predicate the same of him as of an empty bladder. 
But if we cannot reach an adequate knowledge of the 
triie essence of nothing, no more than we can of 
matter ; let us, in imitation of the experimeatal philo- 
sophers, examine some of its properties or accidents. 
And here we shall see the infinite advantages which 
nothing has over something ; for while the latter is 
confined to one sense, or two perhaps at most, no-- 
thing is the object of them all. 

" For ^rst, nothing may be seen, as is plain from the 

♦ The author appears to have overlooked the greatest superiority 
which nothing has over something in the following common obser- 
vation: * Nothing is certain !'— which cannot be predicated oi 
■soniething in every condition. D. C. 
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relation of persons \vho have recovered from high 
fevers : and perhaps may be suspected from some (at 
least) of those who have seen apparitions on earth, or 
in the clouds. Nay, I have often heard it confessed 
by men, v^hen asked virhat they saw at such a place 
and time, that they saw nothing. 4dmitting that there 
are two sights, viz. p. first and second sight, according 
to the firm belief of some, nothing must be allowed to 
have a very large share of the first ; and as to the 
second, it has all entirely to itself. 

'* Secondly, nothing may be heard, of which the same 
proofs may be given as of the foregoing. A strong 
instance of this is, the Argive mentioned by Horace, 
who, sitting in an empty threatre, imagined that he 
witnessed the performance of a play, and heard the 
applauses of the audience. 

Fait baud ignobilis Argis, 
Qui se credebat miros audire tragasdos 
In vacuo laetus sessor, plausorque tbeatro. 

" That nothing may be tasted and smelt, is not only 
known to persons of delicate palates and nostrils. How 
commonly do we hear, that such a thing smells or 
tastes of nothing ? The latter I have heard asserted of 
a dish compounded of five or six savouty ingredients. 
And as to the former, I remember an elderly gentle- 
woman who had a gfeat antipathy to the smell of ap- 
ples, and who, upon discovering that an idle boy had 
fastened a mellow apple to her train, contracted a 
habit of smelling them whenever the boy came within 
her sight, though there were none then within a mile 
of her. Lastly, feeling ; and sure, if any sense seems 
more particularly the object of matter only, which 
must be allowed to something, this does. Nay, I 
have heard it asserted (and with a colour of truth) of 
several persons, that they can feel nothing but a cudgel. 
Notwithstanding which, some have felt very bitterly 
the misfortunes of their friends, without endeavouring 
to relieve them. Now these seem two plain instances 
that nothing is an object of this sense. Nay, I have 
heard a surgeon declare, while he was cutting off a 
patient's leg, that he was sure ke felt nothing. Nothing 
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is as well the object of our passions as of our senses. 
Thus there are many who lore nothing, some who 
hate nothings and some who fear nothing. We have 
already mentioned three of the properties of a noun 
belonging to nothing ; we shall find the fourth likewise 
to be as justly claimed by it; and that nothing is as 
often the object of the understanding as of the senses^ 
Indeed some have imagined that knowledge, with the 
adjective human placed before it, is another word for 
nothing; and one of the wisest men in the world de« 
clared he knew nothing. 'But without carrying it so 
far, this I believe iTiay be allowed, that it is at least 
possible for a man to know nothing. Aad whoever has 
read over many works of our ingenious moderns, with 
proper attention and emolament, will, I believe, con- 
fess that if he understands them right, he understands 
nothing. This is a secret not known to all readers, and 
the want of this knowledge has occasioned much puz< 
zltng; for when a book, or chapter, or paragraph, 
has seemed to the reader to contain nothing, his mo« 
desty has sojnetimes persuaded him that the true 
meaning of the author ha^ escaped him, instead of 
concluding, as in reality the fact was, that the author 
in the said book did truly and bond fide mean nothing. 
I remember once, at the table of a person of great 
eminence, and one no less distinguished by superiority 
of wit than fortune, when a very dark passage was 
read out of a poet, famous for bemg so sitblime, that 
he is often out of the sight of his reader ; some per- 
sons present declared that they did not understand 
his meaning. The gentleman himself, casting his eyes 
over the performance, testified a surprise at the dull- 
ness of the company ; seeing nothing could, he said, 
possibly be plainer than the meaning of the^passage 
which they could not comprehend. This puzzled us 
all again to little purpose. We frankly owned that 
we could not find it out, and desired he would explain 
it. ^ Explain it !' said the gentleinan, * why he means 
nothing.' In fact this mistake arises from a too vulgar 
error among persons unacquainted with the mystery of 
writing, who imagine it imposable that any one should 
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sit dowQ to write without any meaning at all ; whereas^ 
in reality, nothing is more common. For not to in- 
stance in myself, who have contentedly sat down to 
write this essay with nothing in liiy head, or, wdich is 
much the same thing, to write about nothing, it may 
be incontestably proved ab effeciu, that nothing is more 
common among the moderns. The inimitable author 
of a preface to the posthumous Eclogues of a late 
ingenious young gentleman, says, there are men who 
sit down to write what they think, and others to think 
what they shall write. But indeed there is a third 
and a much more numerous sort, who never think, 
either before they sit down, or afterwards ; and who, 
when they produce on paper what was before, in their 
heads, are sure to produce nothing. 

" Th-us we have endeavoured to demonstrate the na- 
ture of nothing, by showing, first, definitively what 
it is not ; and, secondly, by describing what it is. 
The next thing thereA>re proposed, is to show its 
various kinds. Now some imagine that these kinds 
differ in name only. But without endeavouring to 
refute so absurd an opinion, especially as these dif* 
ferent kinds of nothing occur frequently in the best 
authors, I shall content myself with setting them down, 
and leave it to the determination of the distinguishing 
reader, whether it is probable, or indeed possible, 
that they all convey one and the same meaning* 
There are nothing per se nothing; nothing at all ; no- 
thing in the least; nothing in nature; nothing in the 
world ; nothing in the whole world ; nothing in the 
whole universal world ; and perhaps many others of 
-which we say — nothing.*' 



HINTS TO THE CHARITABLE. 

" When a man stretches out. his hand in the street to 
ask alms, it is not enough to aniswer, ' Go and work.' 
We ought to be able to say, * Come and work.' Un- 
less there are establishments, where every necessitous 
individual may find, at all times, the ofiTer of employ- 
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men V at wages adequate to his mere subsistence, alms- 
giving is not a weakness, but a virtue/^ 

What is the worst use to which a halfpenny so given 
is Jikely to he applied, suppose the receiver as idle, 
and as profligate, as imagination can figure ? He will 
employ it, perhaps, as part of the purchase of a dram 
of gin. Even in this case, it will bestow ten or twenty 
minutes of imaginary health and luxurious excitement; 
th^ cares retreat, the hopes approach; sorrow- has an 
interval of repose, and existence an interval of value. 
And if it is to be employed for purposes of real neces- 
sity, to defer the pawning of a blanket, or the hunger 
of a child — who would grudge — who would not volun- 
teer the petty gift ? 

Begging is not so objectionable on its own account, 
as on account of the inequality of recompense with 
which it is attended. A good situation, a miserable 
appearance, will earn a little fortune for bustling worth- 
lessness; while modest principle starves unheeded in 
>ining humility. It was wise therefore in the catho- 
ics, to consolidate the fortunes of mendicants ; to in- 
stitute begging orders, to convene in one community 
the superannuated, diseased, and crippled outcasts of 
industry, and to license certain delegates of the dis- 
tressed, to collect for the wants of the whole tribe of 
the helpless. Why not build convents or hospitories, 
in which those mi^ht be fed and clad, who, after due 
examination, are declared incapable of earning a sub- 
sistence ? Why not permit certain members of these 
fraternities, or sisterhoods, to offer themselves at con- 
venient places to the charitable passenger, and to bring 
home for the use of the household the result of a pa- 
tient unobtru'sive request ? Begging has, in all ages and 
countries, so much abounded in thronged situations, 
that it may be considered as a necessary consequence 
of popular 45ociety, as a lesson of nature, as the appro- 
priate form of providing for those whose laboui' has 
little or no exchangeable value. The eleemosynary 
rashness, which gives without enquiry, and without 
discrimination, is almost diffusive enough to maintain 
both the pretended and the real invalid. If the sepa-^ 
ration of these classes were intrusted to proper inspec- 
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tors^ no doubt enough might be collected to maintain 
all who ought to be tolerated as members of an order 
of piendicants. Piety has always delighted in the gra- 
titude of mendicity^ and Christianity has commanded 
us to deserve it: there is a sort of irreligion in at-- 
tempting its extirpation. 

It is much to be lamented that this species of irreli- 
gion is on the increase, and that many of the best feel- 
ings of the heart, and those sympathies which dispose 
the passer by to stretch out an helping hand to a bro- 
ther in distress, are weakened, if not altogether de- 
stroyed, by the existing system of poor-laws. It is 
this system which has placed a power of tyrannising 
over the wretched outcasts of society, into hands, too 
often indifferent to any one's wants but their own; 
and always too ready to exercise their '* little brief 
authority ,*' more according to the literal and exact 
construction of justice, than the mild and temperate 
interpretation of mercy and forbearance. 

The unequal distribution of good, at Yeast as far as 
respects that of an external worldly nature, forms part 
of the plans of the Creator of all, and is an admirable 
proof of his wisdom. Society, in no shape whatever^ 
can exist without "a gradatiop of ranks — tnis gradation 
gives scope to, nay is even the source from whence all 
the dispositions on the bright siide of the human cha- 
racter arise ; but the poor-laws prevent the exercise of 
these dispositions, they curb the emanations of bene- 
volence, and in some degree counteract the designs 
of the author of nature. The eye that beholds not the 
distress which age and poverty create, will too often 
be accompanied by a heart unoccupied by any passion 
but self-love, and a hand shut close by the grasp of 
selfishness. The poor-laws withdraw objects really 
deserving of the exercise of benevolence from public 
view, and consequently tend to steel the heart, and de- 
base the human character. 

M. PHOSTON. 
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GLEANIN&S. 



Poetical Moods and Tenses. 

Let us examine the moods and ten«es of the poets. 

He who plays oiFthe amiable in verse, and writes to 
display his o^n fine feelings, is in the sentimental orin- 
dicative mood. Didactic poets are in the imperative, 
satirists in the potential, your amourist in the optatvoe. 
The classification is defective in the other moods. 

The fame of those who write personal satire is in the 
present tense — that of most poets in the imperfect, the 
great ones who are dead, id the perfect — the great ones 
who are living must be content to have theirs in the 
ftUure. 

The Sphinx, 
We believe the sphinx to be the symbol of the sun 
at the summer solstice, precisely at the point where 
the last degree of Leo meets the first degree of Virgo, 
The head of a Tfoman, joined to the body of a lion, seema 
to justify this explanation of the symbol. — We should 
then place the sun ki the summer solstice, when the 
zodiac was constructed, pretty nearly where he is now 
at' the autumnal equinox. — Edin. Review, vol. xviii. 
p. 443. 

Sun and Moon. 

The sun of the Anglo-Saxons was ^femak deity, and 
their moon was of the male sex. The same peculiarity 
of genders obtained in the ancient northern language. 
Edda Semundifp. 14. It is curious, that in the passage 
of an Arabian poet, cited by Pocock, in not. ad Car- 
men Tograi, p. 13, we meet with sl female sun and mas- 
culine moon. The distich is 

Kec nomen fipminiamD soli dedecus. 
Nee mascttlinum lume glcnria* 

In the Saxon treatise on the vernal equinox, we have 
the peculiar genders of these bodies displayed, 
*• When the sun goeth at evening un<ier this earth. 
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then is the earth's breadth between us and the sun; 
so that we have not her light till she rises up at the 
other end.'^ Of the moon, it says^ " always he turns 
hU ridge to the sun.''. " The moon hath no light but 
of the sun, and he is .of all stars the lowest.'^ Cotton 
MS. Tib. A. III. p. 63. 

HocuS'Pociis and Old Nick, 
These were two personages feared in the North, in 
whose names we may probably see the origin of the 
two expressions above. One was Ochus Bochus, a ma- 
gician and demon; the other was Neccus, a malign 
deity, who frequented the waters. If any perished in 
whirlpools, or by cramp, or bad swimming, he was 
thought to be seized by Neccus. Steel was thought to 
expel him, and therefore all who bathed threw some 
little pieces of steel in the water for that purpose. 
Verel. Secio. Goth. p. 13. 

Bear-bauing, 
We may infer that bear-baiting was an amusement 
of some importance to our ancestors, as it is stated in 
Doomsday-book, among the annual payments from 
Norwich, that it should provide one bear, and six dogs 
for the bear. 

^sop^s Fables. 
It is not perhaps generally known that Maximus Pla- 
nydes, a monk oi the fourteenth century, was the writer 
of the Fables which pass under the name of iEsop, — 
the biography of that illustrious slave generally pre- . 
fixed to the Fables, is also demonstrably the invention 
of this writer. Nothing can more strongly prove the 
natural ease and vivacity of style, by which these ce- 
lebrated productions are distinguished, than the credu- 
lous acquiescence with which they appear to have been 
universally received as genuine till the seventeenth 
century. Then, indeed, father Vivasor made the fatal 
discovery, that Maop, in his supposed life, is frequently 
made to quote Euripides, who was not born till near a 
century after his death ; and that the Fables not only 
speak of the Piraeus by a name which it did not receive 
till the days of Them istocles, but also anticipate the 
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very words of a religious observation, which may be 
found in the 6th verse of the 4th chapter of St. James's 
Epistle. 

Peg Tankards 
were invented by the Saxon King Edgar, about the 
year 9(55 in order to repress drunkenness, at that time 
a vice of great prevalence. Drinking cups were or- 
dered to be made of a specific size, and to have certain 
pins or pegs at stated distances down the side, and 
severe penalties were exacted of those who presumed 
to drink at one draught beyond a peg or mark. 

Siratford'le-Bow 
took its name from a stone bridge built there by Maud, 
queen to Henry I. This was the first stone bridge 
erected in England ; and, says the old Chronicle, " be- 
cause it was arched over like a bow, the town was af- 
terwards called Stratford-le-Bow. 

Armour in Churches, 
" The custom of hanging up armour in churches," 
says Peter Pictaui (chancellor of Paris), " arose from 
the Danish king Canute refusing to wear his crown, 
after he had rebuked the flattery of his courtiers, but 
placed the same upon the head of the crucifix at Win- 
chester, where it ever after remained.'* 

Curious Grant hy William the Conqueror, 
" I William king, the third yeere of my reygne 
Give to the Norman hunter, to me that art both life and 

deere. 
The Hop and the Hopton» and all the boundes up and ~ 

downe. 
Under the earth to Hell, above the earth to Heaven, 
From me, and from mine, to thee, and to thine. 
As good and as fayre, as ever they mine were; 
To witness that this is sooth, I bite the. white wax with 

my tooth 
Before Jugge, Mawde, and Margery, and my youngest 

son Harry, 
For one bow and broad arrow, when I come to hunt 

upon Yarrow. 

From an old MS, in the Library at Hichmond, 
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Doomsday's Book. 
" The boke of Bermondsey" says, " this boke was 
laid up in the King's Treasury, (which was in the 
churche of Westminster) in a place called Domus Dei 
or God^s HoQse, and so the name of the boke was 
therefore called Domus Dei, and since Domes- day/' — 
Howt^s Ckron, p- 1 18. 

Cardinal fVolse/s Present to Henry VII L 
" When Master Norris was returned, hee (the Car- 
dinal) sayM unto him, I am sor'ie that I have no token 
to send to the king; but if you will, at my request, 
present the king with this poore foole, I trust hee will 
accept him ; for hee is for a nobleman's pleasure, for- 
sooth worth 1000 pounde: so Master Norris tooke the 
foole, with whome my Lorde was feine to send sixe of 
his tallest yeoman, to help him to convey the foole to 
the court ; for the poore foole tooke on like a tyrant 
rather than hee wo«ld have departed from my Lordej 
but notwithstanding they conveyed him, and so brought 
him to the court, where the king received him verie 
gladly.^' 

The King's Mews, 
90 called, *' for that the king's hawkes were there for- 
merly metved * and kept." 

Derby, Sept. IflSU. CURIOSUS. 



LITERARY MISCELLANIES. 
TO THE EDITOES OF THE ENQUIRER. 
GBirrLBHEN, 

Should the following detached pieces of knowied^ be 
deemed worthy iwertion in the Enquirer, they shall 
be succeeded by others of the same nature. 
Backing Academy, Feb. 25, 1811. D. C ^y. 

♦ From the obsolete verb *' to mew," signifyinff to shut »» *^ 
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Galoshes. This word^ though in common use, is 
not found in Johnson's Dictionary. It signifies outer 
shoes, which in walking are worn over dress ones, to 
keep them from the dirt. It is derived from the French 
galoches, which describes the same articles of wear. 

Allodial, or free lands, is derived from odhal, im- 
plying freeholds in Norway ; the first being merely a 
transposition of the syllables of the second. Hence 
/ee-odh, feodum, feudal, denoting stipendiary property, 
a fee being a stipend. 

-Bumper, a corruption of hon-pere, good-father (i.- e,) 
the pope, whose health was always drank by the monks 
in a full glass after dinner. 

Coward. A feudal expression, implying cowherd, 
for which office a man void of courage was deemed 
only fit. 

Poltroon, from polUx truncatus. The inhabitants of . 
France in former days cut off their thumbs to avoid 
serving in the army. Hence the French word poliroon 
for coward. 

Rap is a very old word in the laws of Canute, sig* 
nifying robbery or rapine. Hence the expression, 
'' he snatches all he can rap and ran," 

Soldiers I suppose derived from the circumstance of 
''some noblemen among the ancient Gauls being at- 
tended by a band of men^ called soldurii; who devoted 
themselves to every hazard in defence of their patron.'' 

The following quaint conceit of one of our old wri- 
ters on 2ueen Elizabeth and Sir Francis Drake, is per- 
haps not generally known. 

O nature, to old Eogland still 
* Continue these mistakes | 

Give us for our kings such queens. 
And for our dux such drakes, 

*' Great cry and little wool.'* This proverb had 
its rise during the time that plays were performed in 
the open fields ; when it was customary for the devil 
to appear in character on the stage, shearing the 
bristks of swine. 

(TokeeonHnued.) 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE ENQUIRER. 

If any of your readen, or your friend Jasper Wormius, 
\¥ould communicate, through the medium of the En- 
quirer, a copy of Chaucer's Pilgrim's Tale, they would 
much oblige me. It begins. 

In Lincolnshire, fast by a fenne, 

Standeth a religious house— who dotli it kenne ? 

I am informed, that it was inserted in Thynne's edi- 
tion of Chaucer's works ; and that it was more odious 
to the monks than the Ploughman's Tale. 
Yours, &c. 

March 2i,\9U. HEREWARDUS DB BRI^NNE. 



THOUGHTS CONCERNING PROVIDENCE. 
What strange notions are entertained concerning the 
Deity,, his existence, and moral government of the 
world ! It is the opinion of some, that the almighty 
Creator of the universe made all things perfect at the 
beginning, and having finished his work, left it, to rest 
from his labours ; that, having established general laws, 
every thing is governed by those laws, both in the 
moral and physical world, and that he himself never 
interferes with either the universe or the ways of men. 
Others there are, who believe in what is called a par- 
ticular providence, who believe that God directs and 
controls'the actions of men, that he is the immediate 
cause of whatever comes to pass, and that the affairs of 
the world, respecting property, good or ill fortune, as 
it is called, respecting contmgencies, sickness, and 
health ; in short, every thing that concerns us here, 
is under his especial government. Those who hold the 
former opinion, ground it on the divine Omnipotence ; 
those who maintain the latter, seem to rely more par- 
ticularly on his goodness and fatherly care. Neither 
of these opinions are perhaps perfectly accurate; that 
he continues to act is extremely obvious, both from the 
eeneral tenor of scripture, and the observations of phi- 
losophers; to men's natural wants he is always atten- 
tive; and[ for their personal comforts he continually 
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provides^ he looks with pity on the sick, and hears the 
lamentations of the wretched; — but that he miracu- 
lously interferes in every trifling affair, is extremely 
improbable, and what no reasonable cfeature can either 
believe or expect. . ^ 

Some again maintain, that the divine Being must 
either exist from necessity, or else that he was his own 
creator ; these opinions are both false ; he is eternal, 
that is, he has existed from eternity. 1 would therefore 
ask when, or at what tinie, it was that he either created 
himself, or was created ? The act, if it took place, must 
have been performed relatively to some time, however 
distant, for every act is performt^d in time ; but the 
distance of that time, however long, is only a portion 
of eternity, and therefore, as he existed from eternity, 
he existed previous to time, and, consequently, such an 
act could not take place. If he existed from necessity^ 
there would be a power in existence greater than him* 
self, which is absurd, because, by hypothesis, he is the 
Omnipotent. 
. Newark, Nov, 20, ISIU CUERICUS. 



SPRING. 
Behold ! fair Aurora with her rosy fingers opens the 
gates of the east, and out sallies Spring in all the bloom 
of youth. Robed in the gayest colours, he comes^ from 
behind yoii mountafn. See how, at his approach, the 
snow which encircles its brow, divests itself of its inert- 
ness, flies through a thousand channels, and hastens to 
hide itself in the •ceanic abyss. The plain spreads 
before this darling child of nature its carpet of lively 
green. The flowers, heedless of the destiny that doomt 
them to a transient existence, eagerly come forth to 
satisfy their curiosity, and then contenttdiv droop and 
die. Bven the tender violet, forgetful of her native 
modesty, dares to peep out, and gazing wantonly on the 
stripling, seems to solicit a kiss from the object of her 
love» But foremost of all, the hasty primrose haf > 
strewed under his feet its tufted nosegays of variegated • 
tints, whilst the cowslips, constant to their golden hue, 
express their* admiration by undulating salutatioii$i 

VOL. II. « 
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Zephyr^ no less anxious to join in the general homage, 
(hot having no offering of his own) robs the flowers ot' 
their fragrance, and gently wafting the stolen treasure, 
perfumes the air breathed by the beloved youth. 
. Hark ! how the winged choristers tune their throats to 
welcome him. Behold the shrill lark, how she mounts 
to announce to the sky the glad tidings. Listen to the 
solitary thrush, how in broken, though sweet lays, she 
sings hymns in praise of the universal favourite ; whilst 
the monotonous cuckow is heard at a distance. But 
Philomela, sensible of her superiority, scorns to mix in 
the motley concert of the day, and fashionably waits 
for the silent night to express, in the most enchanting 
nelody, her rapture at his return. C. D. £• 



TO THE EDITORS OF THE ENQUIRER. 

The following observations, extracted from Dr. Trotter's 
Essay on Drunkenness, may perhaps be deemed a pro- 
ber supplement to the essay on that degrading and 
disgusting vice, which appeared in your first .number. 

E. R. 

" How far are the acts of the drunkard to be palliated P' 
This is a point of great importance in civilized society: 
but it is not the province of the physician to decide 
with a legal view. Every human being, who was ever 
intoxicated, must have found, on reflection, that he bad 
«aid and done things, which he would have neither 
thought of nor acted in a state of sobriety. The peace 
of his neighbour his, therefore, required that the 
4lrunkard should answer for his conduct. But it may 
be asked, ought a madman to answer for his deeds > 
The man who becomes mad from immoderate vinous 
potations, must be amenable to law, because that mad- 
joess was of his own seeking. 

Again, it may be said, that the drunken man, being 
as much in a state of delirium as any maniac, onght he 
to be punished for doing what he is unconscious of? 
Yes. But • punishment might.be mitigated here, if it 
shall appear that no preconceived malice had prompted 
him. This is, I thipk^ .what lawyers c^li tnal propmK 
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Were a man, during ebriety, to sign a deed, by which 
he should dispose of his property in an improper 
manner, to the injury of his family ; q«ery, would 
such a deed be legal ? It might be deemed fegal ; but 
to me it would appear unjust to confirm it, because th« 
man never formed such a resolution when he was in 
his senses. The acts of the drunkard, in this respect, 
ought not to be valid ; for this plain reason : in lh« 
>same condition he is not allowed to injure his neighbour, 
or society at large, with impunity; and therefore h« 
ought not to be permitted to injure either his family or 
himself. All debts incurred, or money lost at play, in 
the state of intoxication, ought to be declared null, cm 
the loser appealing in a proper manner when sober. 
This would prevent the gamester and systematic villain 
from taking advantage of the honest man, and would 
correct some of the greatest evils in the community. 

When a drunken man is lavish of promises, which 
he never made when sober, be assured his kindness is 
not worth your thanks. 

In how much is the drunkard guilty of suicide, who 
expires during the paroxysm, after the immoderate ust 
of spirituous liquors ? 

When you hear a drunken man boasting of his 
eenerosity t^ his friends, beware how you receive a 
favour from that man. 

When you hear a drunken man telling family secrets, 
-whether of his own or those of other people, put that 
man down for a fool, and take care what you say iu 
his presence. 

When you hear a drunken man bragging of his 
courage, mark that man a coward. 

When you hear a drunken man vaunting of his riches, 
"be assured he cannot be estimable for his virtues. 

When you hear a drunken man pitying misfortunes, 
which he did not relieve when sober, it is the strongest 
proof that he possesses no goodness of heart. 

Receive no donations from a drunken man, lest ht 
should ask them again when sober. 

Avoid the company of a drunkard ; for if he insults 
you, and you should insist on satisfaction, he will plead 
want of recollection, as apology. 
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Let the sober man beware of the society of drunkards, 
lest the world should say, that he means to take a^ 
Advantage of their credulity. 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF JOB HARTOP, 

(from fuller's worthies of ENGLAND.) 

''Job Hartop was (as himself affirmeth*), born at Bourn 
in this county, (Lincoln) and went anna 1568, (early 
days I assure you for the English in these parts), with 
Sir John Hawkins, his general, to make discoveries in 
New Spain ; this Job was chief gunner in her majesty's 
ship called the Jesus of Lubeck, being the queen's 
by no other title, but was hired for her money, who 
in .the beginning; of her rei^n, before her Navy Royal 
was erected, had her ships from the Hans Towns. 

Long and dangerous was his journey; eight of his 
men at, Cape Verd being killed, and the general him- 
self being wounded with poysoned arrows, but was 
cured by a negro drawing out the poyson with a clcfoe 
qf garlic, enough to make nice noses dispense with 
the valient smell for the sanative vertue thereof. 

He wrote a treatise of his voyage, and is the first I 
met with, who mention eth.that strange tree, which may 
be termed the tree qf food, affording a liquor which is 
both meat and drink ; the tree qf raiment, yielding needles 
wherewith, and thread whereof mantles are made: 
the tree qf harbour, tiles to cover houses, being made out 
of the solid parts thereof; so that it beareth a self-suffi- 
ciency for man's maintenance. 

Job was his name, and patience was with him ; so 
that he may pass amongst the confessors of this country; 
for being with some other, by this general, for want of 
provisions, left on land, after many miseries they came 
to Mexico, and he continued a prisoner twenty-three 
years, viz. two years in Mexico, one year in the coo- 
tractation-house in Cevil, another in the inquisition house 
in Triana, twelve years in the gallies, four years (with 
the cross of St. Andrew on hj% back) in* the everlasting 

'i^ in bis Travels; iosetted ia Hackluit's Voyages, last part, 
page 487. 
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prison, and three years a drudge to Hernando de Soria; 
to so high a sum did the inventory of his sufferings 
amount. 

So much of his patience. Now see *' the end which 
the Lord made with him,*' Whilst enslaved to the afore- 
said Hernando, he was sent to sea in a Flemish, which 
was afterwards taken* by an English ship, called the 
Galeon Dudley ; and so was he safely landed at Ports- 
mouth, December the second, 1590f ; and I beiieve- 
lived not loi^ afler.'* I. M. 

CURIOUS ANECDOTES 

OFTHB 

REV. JAMES BENSON, 

RECTOR OF CROYLAND IS LINCOLNSHIRE, 1730 tO 1761. 

The following curious particulars respecting this extra-' 
ordinary character, were sent anonymously to Mr. 
Gough, and given in a note at p. 1S6*, of "the 
Appendix to his History of Croyland." This book is in 
the hands of very few people, the anecdotes (I think), 
are intereking to all ; with this view I have transcribed 
them, and they are very much at the service of the 
inquirer. R. W. 

Ptterbro' Nov, 4, 1811. 

"There was a very extraordinary, and a very re- 
spectable character, who was rector of Croylarid about 
twenty years ago, and well worth recording; his name 
ivas Benson. I fancy he was born blind, or at least had 
always a very imperfect vision ; I think he told me 
he was educated at Wadham College ; he appeared to 
be a good scholar, a man of excellent sense, modest, 
very agreeable and entertaining in company ; and of 
irreproachable morals and qonduct. He went through 
all the church service, even the first lessons, without 
the least hesitation ; he had indeed a little b6y in the 
desk with him to put him in, should he accidentally 

f If Job left England in 1568, and returned! in 1590, how could 
he be twenty-three years a prisoner? being absent from England 
altogether only Ivienty^tvoo years. Editor, 
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be out, but I never heard that he was so.. He oiBciated 
twice for the clergyman wher^ I lived, and' where he 
was upon a visit. The first time I was confined' to my 
bed and could riot attend bim, but heard great cistonish- 
raent expressed at the elegance of his performance. 
When he came again, I took the liberty of asking him 
to officiate, that I might have the pleasifre of hearing- 
him* " Sir," says he, " it is as necessary for nae to. : 
have rtiy sermons written, as it is for those gentlemen ' 
who can see ; but if it be possible, as th^ weather i* 
fine, I will oblige you, and I will let your rector know^ 
to-morrow/' This conversation was on the Friday ; on -. 
the Saturday morning he got up at five o'clock, and*. 
walked with his little servant, till breakfast, when he 
sent up word, that he would take the duty upon hhn* ; 
A better discourse, in language or matter, I never heard, 
nor did I ever hear the prayers uttered in a more edify- 
ing or engaging manner. After church, I took his ]ittJ« 
servant, a boy of about fourteen, in private, and asked 
him, "whether his master's sermon was new?" " Per- 
fectly so, sir," said he ; "I write all my master's dis« 
courses out for him,^ but this I never wrote, nor did h« 
ever think of it tillafter he left you/' "Your master told 
me," says I, " that when he wants to refer to a passage 
in the Greek Testament, be has taught you to read 
Greek so well as to understand it from your reading." 
" Oh sir, so he tells me, but I don't understand a word 
of it." " Pray do let me hear how you do it,'* says I, 
and gave him a Greek Testament. The boy took it, 
and read it so intelligibly, that I perfectly understood 
the meaning of the writer. Mr. Benson had lamented 
to me, as one of his greatest hardships, his inability to 
keep a good servant. He could hot afford, he said, to 
give much wages, as his living was very small, not 
J£H0 a year, and he maintained his predecessor's widow 
and daughter; "so that," says the worthy man, "as 
soon as I have taught one of my parishioners to read 
well, and made. him tolerably master of my method, 
he must leave me, to seek a more advantageous eoaploy- 
menti &nd I have all the labour of instruction to go over 
^gain." 

This journey in the event proved fatal to the poor 
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^ejQtleman ; he was g^nng to visit a relation at Ham- 
stead, and mounted upon a fine grey mare> which had 
carried him safely^ he was boasting, many years, and 
which upon his journey h« had been offered twenty 
guineas for ; " but, sir,'* adds he, " a kingdom would 
hardly pay me the value of her/* Upon his return 
'back> about a month after, I saw him uneasy and de- 
jectied ; for, alas, his mare was no more ! she had been 
turned to grass with other horses, who had broke her 
leg, and made it necessary to dispatch her. He had 
Another horse given him, it was true, but nothing like 
his old favourite. Some short time after, I heard this 
horse had started with him, dung him, and that his 
death was almost immediately the consequence of his 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE ENQUIRER. 
The following description of a subterranean spring, 
which discharges itself into the Larian lake, and the 
subsequent ingenious reasoning thereon, are contained 
fn a letter from Pliny to Licinius; and, by your per- 
mission, are here submitted to the perusal of the readers 
of the Knquirer, in the hope that they will favour the 
public with their opinions, as to which is the most pro- 
bable of Pliny's suppositions, or, what are the causes 
that produce the " regular" and surprising effects 
related by him. 

CONTRIBUTOR, 



PLINY TO LICINIUS. 

" I have brought you, as a present out of the country, 
a query which well deserves the consideration of your 
extensive erudition. There is a spring which rises in 
a neighbouring mountain, and running among the rocks, 
\s received into a little banquetting-rooro, whence, 
after being detained a short time, it falls into the Larian 
lake. The nature of this spring is extremely surpris- 
ing; it ebbs and flows regularly three times a day. 
This increase and decreiase are plainly visible, and very 
entertaining to observe. You sit down by the side of 
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the fountain ; and whilst you are taking a repast and 
drinking its water, which is extremely cool, you see 
it gradually rise and fall. If you place a ring, or any 
thing else at the bottom when it is dry, the stream 
reaches it by degrees till it is entirely covered, and 
then again gently retires from it ; and this you may 
•ee it do for three times 'Successively. Shall we say, 
that some secret current of air stops and opens the 
fountain-head, as it a(tvances to and recedes from it ; 
as we see in bottles, and other vessels of that nature, 
where there is not a free and open passage, though you 
turn their necks downwards, yet, the outward air 
obstructing the vent, they discharge their contents as 
it were by starts ? Or, may it not be accounted for 
upon the same principle, as the flux and reflux of the 
sea? Or, as those rivers which discharge themselves 
into the sea, meeting with contrary winds, and the 
swell of the ocean, are forced back m their channels ; 
so may there not be something that checks this foun- 
tain, for a time, in its progress? Or, is there rather a 
certain reservoir; that contains these waters in the 
bowels of the earth, which, while it is recruiting its 
di^scharges, the stream flows more slowly and in less 
quantity, but, when it has collected its due measure, 
it runs again in its usual strength and fulness ? Or, 
lastly,. is tht^re not I know not what kind of subterra- 
neous poize, that throws up the water when the -fountain 
is dry, and repels it when it is full? You, who are so 
well qualified for the enquiry, will examine the reasons 
of this wonderful appearance ; it will be sufficient for 
me, if I have given you a ckar description. Farewell.'* 

ANTmUARIAN QUE^RIES. 

I'F the readers of the Enquirer will explain the follow- 
ing passages, from different writers on ancient subjects^ 
they will oblige python. 

After (he fire which destroyed the greater part of 
Croyland Abbey in 1091, Goiigh says, in his History 
of that place, p. 37, the monks supplied the loss of theiV 
bells and tower by two skillets {skelettas), given them 
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by Fergus a brazier at Boston. . fiwrry. What are we 
to understand by a skillet T , 

In the entimeration of different trades- and callings, 
as practised by our fdrefathers in England, ^e meet 
with the word" loreina-" Pray what trade was desig- 
nated by this name ? 

In King Henry the Sixth's * instructions for building 
the King's College in Cambridge, he orders that in " the 
east ende of the same shall be a mndow qf nine dayes, 
and betwixt every butterace a window qf five dayes.** 
What kind of windows were these ? 

Ill Howe's Chronicle, p. 431, it is said, " the Duke 
of Clarence after bee had offered his own masse penie, 
in the Tower of London, he made his ende in a vessell 
of malmsey,'' What are we to understand by the 
masse-perde f 

In a old book relating to the building of the steeple 
of the church at Louth, in Lincolnshire, between the 
year 1500 and 1518, are the following curiolis entries. 
" Robert Boston, for the Holy Ghbst appear- 
ing in the Kirk-roof."... 2 

** Egbert Boston for Holy Ghost 2 

'* Richard Boston for said Holy Ghost, as 

appears afore 20 

How are these entries to be understood ? 



SOLUTIONS AND REPLIES 

to queries proposed in thf preceding number. 
. Query 20. 
Miss Mary Ward, Burstwick, (aged 14 years), 
observes, tha^'' a pronoun is defined by grammarians, 
to be a word used instead of a noun, to avoid repeat- 
ing the same noun too fi^eqnently in a sentence : and 
as the pronoun is properly made to consist of three 
persons, viz, first, the person speaking; 'second, the 

• We shall gladly presfmt our readers with the whole of this 
curious document, as promised by our correspondent! in a SQcceed*- 
ing Dumber of the Enquirer. Editor, 
e2 
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jperson spoken to; and third, the person spoken of; 
we might therefore conclude, that nouns would like- 
wise admit of three persons. But the only situation in 
which the noun can be used in the first person, is when 
the speaker or writer puts his own name for the nomi- 
native case to the sentence ; or rather adds it by appo- 
sition to the nominative case already expressed ; which 
is not often requisite, except where great punctuality 
is required, and the subject lias not been previously 
introduced. We sometimes find this mode of speech 
in the Holy Scriptures : as " Then I, Daniel, looked, 
&c. Ban. chap. xii. rer. 5. But as expressions like 
this seldom occur, it seems unnecessary that we should 
distinguish a, first person of the nouns : indeed, pro- 
perly speaking, they will not admit of it ; for in the 
sentence here quoted, the noun Daniel is only a repeti- 
tion of the same nominative, and therefore either it or 
the pronoun is superfluous : but if the pronoun be 
expunged, the noun will become of the third person. 
But, though the nouns will not admit of a first person, 
that they are of the second person, vi^hen used in the 
vocative case, cannot be denied : for it is evident that 
when one person is addressing himself to another, or 
to an inanimate thing, the person or thing addressed 
must be of the second person, according to the defini- 
tion of the pronoun given above. As, for example : 
" Solomon, my son, love thou the God of thy fathei^ ;** 
"Ye winds that have made me* your sport;" hence 
substantives are not always of the third person; but 
only so when spoken of, and of the second person 
«poken to, as defined by Mr. Murray. Therefore the 
definition stated in the query is incorrect. 

Of the same opinion are Miss A, Kemp, Mr. W, 
Philpoit, of Thaxted, and Mr. J. E. Savage. 

Query 2 1 . 
Answered hy Mr. D. Copsey, qf locking. 
The fact tliat a current is continually flowing from 
the Atlantic into the Mediterranean has been long 
{established, and it was formerly supposed, that there 
was a subterraneous communication with the ocean, 
which took ofF'the surplus water; but it has since bcea 
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ascertained by Dr. Halley*, that the water extracted 
from the Meaiterranean in vapour^ is more than suffi- 
cient to counterbaFance the influx. For by experiment 
he found, that in a certain degree of heat, the 60th part • 
of an inch of water is exhaled every two houra ; and . 
consequently, the 10th of an inch in 12 hours. Hence 
allowing the Mediterranean to b^ 40 degrees long, and 
4 degrees broad at a medium, and consequently it3 
whole surface 160 square degrees, it will in every twelve 
hoyrs yield ^280 millions of tuns of water, whereas it 
receives from its nine great rivers, only 1827 millions 
of tuns per day, which is only 4 of what, is exhausted 
in vapours; so that were it not for the constant influx 
from the Atlantic, it would soon be rendered dry. 
And, indeed, its surface being lower than that of \h% 
ocean, as appears from the current, proves that no such 
subterraneous communication exists f, for if this were 
the case, the Mediterranean must receive water from 
the ocean, in order to preserve a level. 

Of this opinion are Mr. A. Hirsi^ of Marsden, and 
Miss A. Kemp, of Homerton. 

/. Jf. N, near Leeds, observes, " It is well known that 
in some parts of the sea, there are currents running in 
different directions at the same time. This has been 
proved by an experiment which was made in the Baltic 
Sound some years ago. A pinnace with a few sailors 
on board, sailed into a strong mid-stream, and were 
immediately carried before the current with great velo- 
city. They let down into the water a sort of basket, with 
a ponderous cannon shot in it, which immediately gave 
a check to the motion of the pinnace, and by sinking 
the basket to a greater depth, the boat was driven 
a-head to the windward against the current, which, 
previous to the basket being let down, carried the boat 
before it. On this principle (of under currents) the 
equality of the water in the Mediterranean sea is to be 
accounted for/' 

Mr, W. Putsey, of Pickering, observes, " that the 
subject of this query exhibits one of the most extraor- 
dinary appearances in nature; this large sea receiving 

* Philos. Trans. - \ Ray. 
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not only the numerous rivers that fall into it, such as the 
Nile, the Rhine, and the Po, but also a very great influx 
from the Euxine sea on one part, and the ocean on the 
other; at the same. time it is seen to return none of 
those waters thus receive<(). Outlets running from it 
there are none ; nor rivers, but such as bring it fresh 
supplies; no straits but such as are constantly pouring 
their waters into it. It has therefore been the wonder" 
of mankind, in every age, how, and by what means, 
thijs vast concourse of water is disposed of; or how 
this sea, which isalways receiving and never returning, 
is no way fuller than before. Many have been the 
opinions concerning it; but the most probable of them 
is that of Dr. Smith, who supposes a under current to 
be continually running, which carries as much watei* 
into, the ocean, as the upper current carries from it. 
The Doctor's opinion has been further confirmed, by 
an experimentcommunicated to him by an able seaman, 
on board one of the king's frigates in the Baltic. 

Mr. John Baincs junior, of Horbury Bridge near 
Wakefield, says, '• Every time the tide flows, the. water 
will undoubledly run tHrough the straits of Gibraltar 
into the Mediterranean sea; but not in any sufficient 
quantity to cause a sensible tide, (though there must be 
some increase on the coasts of Spain and Morocco, but 
not on the Egyptian shores, and the Turkish Asiatic 
dominions;) because the inlet is indefinitely small' in 
comparison with the whole surface of that extensive 
sea. But I cannot think, that during the ebbing of the 
tide, any water will run through the straits into the 
Mediterranean ; on the contrary, it seems more probable, 
that the small quantity which ran in during the, flow- 
ing, will then run back again into the Atlantic. 

Nearly similar is the answer given' by Mr. J. E. 
Savage, 

Query 22. 

No communications have been received relating t» 
this query. 

Query 23. 

Mr, J. E, Savage observes, " I think there are five 
modes — viz. The indicative^ the imperative, the potev* 
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tial, the subjunctive^ and the indefinitive*'-r-and adds, 
" of this opinion are Blair, Levett, and Murray, three 
i)f the best writers on the English language^ that J have 
yet met with/' 

. Query 24, 

Mr. Savage is of opinion, that the rtile in question \i 
correct; he observes that Blair has given very nearly the 
same rule, but that Fenning says, ** A great many 
things comprehended in one, ought rathes to have, the 
verb is than are'' as, *' A multitude is coming," " This 
people is a rebellious people." ^ 

Mr. Pkiipott also answered this query as follows: 
*' Perhaps no better rule than Murray's can be given ; 
yet respect is chiefly had to common usage. The 
following sentences are equally agreeable to the ear: 
** The committee were divided in Me/r sentiments, and 
ihej/ havj referred the business to the general meeting." 
''The committee was very full when this point was 
decided, and its judgment has not been called in 
question," 

We may observe that whenever a question is asked, 
this distinction (regard to the import of the word) is 
not attended to ; as, " what committee was it ?" 

Query 25. 
Answered by Mr. D. Copsey. 
Coats of arras, or armorial bearings, came into use in 
England in the reign of Richard I. and were hereditary 
in mmilies in 1 102. It was customary with the knights, 
to paint their banners with different figures to distin- 
guish them in the crusades. Some say that they had 
their first origin, in the common custom of the ancient 
Germans painting their shields with various colours^. 
Others trace it higher, and say that they originated in 
the custom of the primitive people staining their 
bodies with different colours, to distinguish them from 
each other. Possibly it may have been derived from 
the idolatrous nations, who used to carry with them to 
war, standards bearing representations of their favourite 

*' Adams's Sfiinmary, p. 557. 
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gods. The standards of the different tribes of the 
Israelites, are, also mentioned in the order of their 
marches, in the book of Numbers, second chapter ; and 
-.the name -Maccabee *, is said to be derived from the 
initials of the Hebrew words on their banners (Mi 
Kamoka Be £lim, Jebovah ? Who is like unto thee 
among the gods, O Jehovah ? £xod. xv. 1 1.) 

In appropriating peculiar animals to the device, by 
which it was intended to celebrate any remarkaiiie 
property in* the person assuming armorial bearings, 
ideas were probably often taken from Scripture.* In 
this manner the unicorn may have been assumed, as a 
supporter in the royal arms, from such frequent expres- 
sions in holy writ as the following : " My horn shall 
be exalted." " My horn shalt thou exalt like the horn 
of a unicorn." The following extract from the *' Curiosi- 
ties of Literature," will afford additional information on 
this subject. " Mr. Bruce in his travels observed in a 
cavalcade the head-dress of the governors of provinces. 
A large broad fillet was bound upon their forehead, and 
tied behind their head. In the middle of this was a 
horn, or a conical piece of silver, gilt, much in the 
shape of our candle*extinguishers. This is called kirn 
or home, and is worn in reviews only, or public rejoic- 
ings for a victory. This custom, borrowed from the 
Hebrews, our traveller conceives, will explain the 
several allusions madorio it in Scripture." Though it 
is, I believe, generally supposed that the unicorn is a 
fabulous animal, yet there are some circumstances 
which "go to prove its real existence. Sparmann says 
that the figure of a unicorn has been found delineated 
by the Sinese Hottentots, on the plain surface of a rock 
in Caffraria, and therefore conjectures that such an 
animal, either does exist at present in the interior of 
Africa, or at least once did so. Father Lobo affirms 
that he has seen it : and Mr. Barrow, in his travels in 
Southern Africa, affords additional reason to believe in 
the existence of this curious animal f . 

Miss A. Kevip (aged 14) says, " The lion is considerecl 

* This derivation of the name is objected to by some. Se« 
Whiston*s Josephns, Antiq. lib. 12. c. 6. note, 
f Hncyclop. Britan. art. unicorn. 
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as the symbol of royalty, and the tmicorn of strength : 
the latter is mentioned as such in the Scriptures. 

Query 2(5. 
Answered by Mr. D, Copsej/, 
Idolatry was the peculiar sin of the Israelites. They 
discovered this propensity soon after their deliverance 
from Egypt, for when Moses went up the mount, to 
receive the law, and staid there forty days, they set up 
a molten calf as a representation of God^s presence to 
go before them. The reason why they chose this shape 
might possibly be because they had seen it in Egypt, 
the bull being a symbol of the Egyptian god Osiris or 
Apis. In imitation of which also, Jeroboam afterwards 
set up the golden calves in Dan and Bethel *. The 
proneness of the Israelites to idolatry, prior to the 
Babylonish captivity, may be attributed to their inter- 
marriages with the inhabitants of Canaan, contrary to 
the express commands of God; who also, in warning 
them against such a connection, declared to them the 
danger they would be exposed to of imitating their 
corrupt manners. And in the moral law delivered to 
them, God in the first place guarded them against 
idolatry : " Thou shalt have no other god« before me,'* 
&c. for they were chosen as a peculiar people, in order 
that the true worship of God might be preserved 
in the world, which was overrun with idolatry. That 
the .Tews should be more cautious, in kbstainvng from 
the worship of false gods after their return from bon- 
dage, is not surprising, since they had then experienced 
the severe anger of God, inflicted on them for this sin. 
It should also be remembered, that thfe tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin only were carried to Babylon, and after 
70 years captivity, per^nitted to return according to 
the promise of God by the prophet Jeremiah : and 
among these tribes, particularly the former, there 
were always a great number who adhered to the true 
worship of God. It appears that on this account, the 
tribe of Judah was chosen to preserve a name to David 
until the Messiah came, who was lineally descended 
from that, royal house. The great body of the ten 
» Collyer's Sac. Int. 
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tribes, or of the kingdom of Israel^ who under Jeroboam 
revolted from the house of David, were carried captive 
by the j^ssyrians under Shalmaueser, in the days of 
Hoshea, about 115 years before the captivity of Judah, 
and never returned ; but their country was possessed 
by those whom the Assyrian kings sent thithery called 
Cutheans, but afterwards named Samaritans, from 
Samaria, the chief city of that country. Hence, pro- 
bably, arose the animosity which existed between the 
Jews and Samaritans, a remarkable instance of which 
' is mentioned in St. John's Gospel, 4th cb. 9th ver. 

To the same effect, were .communications received 
from Mr, J, Baines, and Mr, J. JB. Savage, 

QuEAT 27. 

Answered hy Mr, A. Neshit, of Family near Leeds, author 
qf the Practical Land Surveying for the Use of Schools. 

The method of writing from the bottom of the paf»e to- 
wards the top, in entering the field-notes, was; I believe, 
first published in the year 1795, in Dr. Hutton's Mathe- 
matiral Dictionary. It was commui^icated to him by 
Mr. John Rodham, of Richmond in Yorkshire; and 
evidently possesses many advantages, both with regard 
to brevity and perspicuity, over any other that has yet 
been. made public. 

The middle colamn is considered to represent the 
chain-line; and the crossings offences, brooks, &c. are 
denoted by lines drawn across the middle column, or 
part of right and left hand columns, opposite the dis- 
tances on the chain-line, at which they are crossed ; 
and the corners of fields and other remarkable turns in 
the fencjeS, to which offsets are taken, are defined by 
lines joining or lying in the same relation to the middle 
column, as the fences, &c. do to the chain-line. Thus 
a tolerably accurate representation of the fences, &c, 
may be sketched in the field, which vmII very much 
assist the surveyor in drawing the place. 

Those surveyors who are in the habit of writing 
from the top of the page towards the bottom, must, I 
am persuaded, find considerable embarrassment, not 
only in sketching the fences in the field, but also in 
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layiog down their lines upon the plan ; as^ in this case, 
the notes are diametrically opposite to the direction in 
which the survfey is taken. In short, the method of 
writing, from the bottom of the pageiowards the top, 
«o far transcends every other with which 1 am acquaint- 
ed, that, in my opinion, it needs only to be known to 
be approved ; and I have no doubt but that it will, in 
a short time, be universally adopted. 

" A Contributor/' and Mr, John Johnson, Land-sur- 
Teyor of Miltham near Iluddersfield, expressed similar 
opinions. 

Query 28* 

ifefr. ArthvT Hirst says, " I think the most simple 
method of doing this without any apparatus, is by 
standing as erect and steady as possible, and pulling 
down the brim of the hat until some object on the 
other side of the river just appears in view, then turn- 
ing on one side, and fixing the eye on some object on 
the same level with the former ; having strided or 
measured the distance between the place of observa- 
tion and this last object. I have very often found it 
give me the breadth of the river with astonishing 
exactness. I should have called this my own invention, 
had not I menticned it to a friend a few days ago, who 
told me it was not new, and showed it me in a small 
book entitled, " The Grammar of Geometry,'' 

A similar answer was received from Mr. Putsey, the 
propoier. 

Mr, Nesbit communicated the following method: 
Let A B denote a section of ^ 

the river, and make ACzz 
C D, erect D E perpendicu- 



lar to AD, and when you l^ — ^K. I — 

have arrived at the point E, ^^ x^ 

in a direct line with BC, the E 

distance D E will be equal to A B, the breadth of 
the river; for the triangles ABC, C D E are evidently 
similar and equal. If A C be not made equal to C D, 
the breadth of the river may then be obtained by 
similar triangles. 

Mr. John Baines also favoured us with a very inge- 
nious solution ^to this query. 
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QUERT 29. 

f^ide " Essay on Nothing,*' inserted in this number. 

Query 30. 
Mr. J, Baines observes, that '' poetical expression^ 
generally strike an audience more forcibly than prose 
compositions. The most uncultivated man will listen 
with attention to a poetical harangue; and the man of 
learning is charmed with the noble, energetic, and figu- 
rative expressions which constitute the soul of poetry. 
Prose language is too common and plain for public 
entertainment^ especially where motion is requisite in 
exhibition ; for who can address an audience with a 
graceful and becoming air, unless the strength of the 
narrative prompt him to it ? Therefore, in my opinion, 
blank verse is more suitable for dramatic composition 
than prose.'' 

Query 31. 

Anstcered by Mr, Michael Harrison, ofCrosland, near 
Hudd^sfield, 

Probably in heating iron red hot, a portion of carbon 
from the fire combines with it. If cooled again in the 
atmosphere, the carbon flies off in carbonic acid gas, 
and the iron is as .soft as before ; but, if it be immersed 
in water while ignited, it suddenly checks the dissipa- 
tion of the carbon, decomposes the water by taking its 
oxygen from it, and renders the iron, or more properly 
the subcarburet of iron, more hard and brittle. 

In my opinion^ the soft and hard qualities of metals 
are owing to their different capacities for caloric ; that 
which has the greatest capacity being the softer metal. 
Copper, when allowed to cool slowly in the^ atmosphere, 
assumes a crystaline form, and, according- to Abh6 
Mongez, in quadrangular pyramids; the surface be- 
comes oxidized, the oxide combines with carbonic acid 
gas, -and makes the outside more hard and brittle. See 
Dr. Thomson's Chemistry, and vol. iv. p. 8, of Mon- 
tucla's Recreations, translated by Dr. Hutton. 

Copper in beating cannot obtain carbon from the 
fire, as it cannot be artificially combined with it. Cop- 
per is incapable of decomposing water, even at a red 
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heat; it cannot^ therefore^ in cooling, take oxygen 
from the water when immersed in it. If copper and 
carbon would unite^ we might suppose, from analogical 
reasoning,. tlmt'< the composition would be as hard and 
brittle as sulphuret and phosphuret of copper. In such 
a combination probably they would> when red hot, 
decompose water, get oxygen from it, and become hard 
and brittle in sudden coojing; but the reverse is the 
case. 

When the red heat of copper is suddenly carried off 
by water, or any other cold liquid, it stops the crystals 
from being so firmly inserted into one another, as they 
would be if they cooled slowly in the atmosphere. 
Thus, sudden cooling gives copper a greater capacity 
for caloric than slow c6oling, which is the reason why 
copper is softer when -cooled in^a cold liquid than in 
atmospheric air. 



QUERIES PROPOSED FOR DISCUSSION 

IN THE SIXTH AND SUCCEEDING NUMBERS. 

1 Qu. (32) Bj/ Mr. M, Harrison, Croslmid, near 
Huddcrsfield. 

Why will not wax convey the electric fluid equally 
as well as iron ? 

2 Qu. . (33) By the same. 

In what respects is a philosopher superior to a clown, 
supposing their situation in life to be equal ? 

3 Qu.^ (34) By the same. 

Does fear cause the hair to stand erect ? if it docs, 
what is the reason ? 

4. Qu. [35) By J. Ff. N, near Leeds. 
From whence proceeds the sweet and glutinous fluid, 
generally termed " honey-dew," which is frequently 
foundon the foliage of trees during the summer-months ? 

5 Qu. (36) By the same. 
Where did the barbarous^ and savagely cruel, practice 
of cock-flghting originate ? 
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6 Qu. (37) By the same. 

There is an apparent inconsistency in thet^o follow- 
ing passages : according to St. Matthew ^he ^p^omaa 
whose daughter " was vexed with a devil,*' was a 
native of Canaan. Matt. chap. xv. 22. In St. Mark's 
Gospel it is said she was a Syrophenician, Mark> chap. 
vii. 26. How is this seeming contradiction to be re- 
conciled ? 

7 Qu. (38) By Mr, A. Hirst, ofMarsden. 

The manufacture of cotton has of late years been am 
much improved, that cotton yarn has been intro- 
duced into silk articles, and made to pass for silk, t^ 
which it bears ^o close a resemblance, as almost to de- 
ceive the best judges — required an easy and practical 
method of detecting this piece of ingenious fraud ? 

8 Qu. (39) By Mr. J. Baines,jun, 

It is remarked that from the creation of the world 
to the present time, the length of the life of man, and 
also his bodily strength, have been continually diminish- 
ing. How is this to be accounted for ^ 

9 Qu. (40) By the same. 

What is the meaning of the word "Urim," mentioned 
1 Sam. xxviii. 6. ? 

10 Qu. (41) By Mr. M. Phoston. 

Ar^ what are called reason in man, aud instinct in tbe 
animal creation, different principles, or are they one 
and the same, differing in degree only ? 

11 Qu. (42) By Mr. J. C, Boston. 

Is commerce or agriculture the greater advantage t# 
this country ? 
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POETRY, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 

SONG, 
ADAPTED TO A FAVOURITE WELSH A1R.> 

Ev'ning zephyr, wildlly floating. 

Whisper my love ! 
Paint my heart with passion doat^g. 

Whisper my love ! 
Breathe thy murmurs, faltVing, dying. 
Prompt the tender wish complying. 
Bid her think that I am sighing. 

Whisper my love ! 

Idle streamlet, gently glidings 

Whisper my love ! 
With soft fall, indifference chiding. 

Whisper my love ! 
As she views thy current going 
O'er thy channel, brightly glowing. 
Bid her think my tears are flowing. 

Whisper my love ! 

Willow, drooping o^er the fountain. 

Whisper my love ! 
Absent moments say Pm counting. 

Whisper my love ! 
Rust'ling^ midst the moon-beams shining, / 
As thy branches wave reclining. 
Bid her think 'tis me repining. 

Whisper my love ! 

Flitting batj on night-wind flying. 

Whisper my love ! 
Say that I, through scorn, am dying. 

Whisper my love ! 
As thy faint form^ flutters over. 
While deep gloom the world doth cover. 
Say my spirit soon shall hover. 

Guarding my love ! 
Stanford, I. S. 
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ON THE KING'S ILLNESS*. 

" Rest, rest afflicted spirit ; quickly pass 

Thy hour of bitter suffering ! rest awaits thee, • 

There, where, the load of weary life laid down. 

The peasant and the king repose together. 

There peaceful sleep, thy quiet grave bedewM 

With tears of those who loved thee — Not for thee. 

In the dark chambers of the nether world. 

Shall spectre kings rise from their burning thrones. 

And point the vacant seat, and scoffing say, 

* Art thou become' like us ?' Oh ! not for thee : 

For thou hadst human feelings, and hast walked 

A man with men, and kindly charities. 

Even such as warm the cottage hearth, were thine. 

And therefore falls the tear from eyes not used 

To gaze on kings with admiration fond : 

And thou hast knelt at meek religion's shrine 

With no mock homage, and hast owned her rights 

Sacred in every breast ; and therefore rise 

Affectionate, for thee, the orisons 

And mingled prayers, alike from vaulted domes 

Whence the loud organ peals, and rafter'd roofs 

Of humbler worship ; still, remembering this, 

A nation's pity, and a nation's love 

Linger beside thy couch, in this the day 

Of thy sad visitation, veiling faults ' 

Of erring judgment, and not will perverse. 

Yet, oh that thou hadst closed the wounds of war! 

That had been praise to suit a higher strain. 

— Farewell, the years roll'd down the gulf of time ! 

Thy name has chronicled a long bright- page 

Of England's story, and perhaps the babe 

Who opens, as thou cflosest thine, his eyes 

On this eventful world, when aged grown. 

Musing on times gone by, shall sig1i and say. 

Shaking his thin grey hairs, whitened with grief, , 

' Our father's days were happy !^ — Fare thee well ! 

* These beautiful lines are extracted from the Monthly Repo- 
rftory for October. 
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My thread of life has even rup with thine 
^For many a lustre^ and thy elosing day 
t contemplate, not mi'ndless of my own. 

Nor to its call reluctant" 

A.L. B. 



LINES 

WRITTEN ON A BLANK LJSAF OF CHAKLOTTE SMITH's POEMS. 

Whence are those strains that to tlie midniglit air 

Responsive echo Philomela's woe. 
Soothing the rugged brow of wan despair 

To soft repose ? And can they not bestow. 
Sweet songstress, one alleviating charm. 

To still the breast whence, their sweet sorrows flow? 
Yet though the human lyre affords no balm 

T' allay the griefs thou hast endured below. 
Thy faithful guide, religion ! steadfastly 

Points to the courts where concerts ceaseless chime. 
In concord sweet of heavenly melody : 

Partaking happiness to dateless time. 

May thy soul rest in that bright sphere sublime. 
Beyond th' oppressor's scourge, the proud man's con- 
tumely, G. 



LINES 

WRITTEN DURING A ^EA-STORM, 1811. 

Behold, where from yon lowering cloud 
The winged lightnings swiftly fly ; 

• And hark ! the thunder, pealing loud. 
Re-echoes through the vaulted sky ! 

Behold each undulating wave 

Is crested with the wbit'ning foam ; 

And murmurs yon drear rocks to lave. 
Or o'er the sandy beach to roam ! 

See where, with harsh discordant cry. 
The sea-mews cleave the lurid air. 

And as from cliff' to cliff* they fly, 
S^em of /the coming storm aware^ 
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No Other sound attentioD draws. 

But every breeze is hush'd and still ; 
All nature makes a solemn pause, 

A pause portentuous of ill. 
But bark ! in one tremendous crash 

The briny waves, impetuous drlv'n^ 
Affainst the shore with fury clash, 

Impell'd by every wind of heav'n. 
Soon back with dire commotion roIPd, 

They in the deep embosom'd }ie. 
Then swift their ponderous size unfold. 

And foaming seek the blackenM sky. 
Should such a scene, when woe betides. 

Present its dread terrific form. 
Then raise thy soul to him who rides 

The whirlwind, and directs the storm. 



J. X. 



LOVE. 

COMMUNlC\TED BY MB. C X)E WEIGHT, PARSON-DROVE. 

Love is honey mix'd with gall, 

A thraldom free, a freedom thrall^ 

A bitter sweet, a pleasant sour, . 

Got in a year, lost in an hour ; 

A peaceful war, a warlike peace. 

Whose wealth brings want, whose wants increase. 

Full long pursuits, and little gain. 

Uncertain pleasure, certain pain ; 

Regard of neither right or wrong. 

For short delights, repentance long. 

Love is a sickness of the thought. 

Conceit of pleasure dearly bought, 

A restless passion of the mind, 

A labjrrinth of errors blind ; 

A sugared poison, fair deceit, 

A bait for fools, a furious heat, 

A chilling cold, a- wondrous passion 

Exceeding raan^s imagination. 

Which none can tell in whole nor piirt, 

But only he that feels the smart. 

17 SO, 
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TRANSLATION AND IMITATION 

OF A LATIN POEM • 

Supplement, Vol. IV. P. 320. Poetical Magazine. 

On rural themes my muse delights to dwell. 

Of sylvan gods and rustic honours tell ; 

Where shepherds gai]y chant melodious strains. 

And sweetly with their music cheer the plains. 

Observe the fields with waving corn replete. 

And orchards furnish a delicious treat ; 

With grapes high flavour^, lo ! now teems the Tine, 

Busy Uie peasants, and the weather fine ; 

The warbling songsters make the groves resound. 

And all is plenty and delight around. 

But ah ! too soon wfll autumn quit the field. 
And her blithe reign to dreary winter yield j 
Boreas will bellow from the surly north. 
And show'rs of hail and snow come rushing, forth ; 
The birds sit moping on the, naked trees. 
Their plaintive wailings wafted on each breeze.' 
But, soon will spring in beauteous form appear. 
That most delightful season of the year ; 
Yes, flow'ry spring will come with graceful mien. 
And hill and dale be dressM in living green ; 
Sweet odours, borne on zephyr's silken wing, ' 
Shall hail thd first approach of welcome spring : 
All hail ! thy yearly hoqoura shall be paid 
By each blythe rustic swain, and village maid ; 
Amid the roseate bow'r, with fluttering wing. 
At dewy eve the nightingale shall sing; 
Sweet violets, lilies, roses smile around. 
And a rich verdure clothe the fertile ground. 
Whilst fortune smiles, enjoy, with thankful heart. 
Spring's short-liv'd pleasures, which must soon depart; 
Yes, pass the happy day devoid of sorrow. 
Nor wish, too deep, to pry ipto the morrow. 

J. BROWN. ^ 

VOL. n T 
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ADDRESS TO MY FIRST GRAY HAIR. 

BY MR. THELWALL. 

*' And thou hast changed thy hue, companion staid^ 

Of forty varying years; thy darkest brown 

Shifting to silvery vsrhiteness. Be it so : 

It is not the first time that I have met 

An old acquaintance with an altered face. 

And 'twill again betide me : or the wheel 

Of ever giddy Fortune must forego 

Her old propension, and no more invert 

My oft deluded hopes. But, of thy kind. 

Not Fortune's steadiest favodr, nor her hate. 

Can stay the destjn'd course. Mute monitor ! 

Thou art, indeed, but as the harbinger 

Of many a change approaching ; that shall soon. 

To all thy numerous tribe impart thy hue : 

Dappling at first with many a wintry spot. 

Till all is equal snow. 

Well ! my firm mind. 
That many a less expected change hath borne. 
Can bear that also. 

Hovering Winter, hail ? 
Hail to thy wrinkled front, and hoary brow 1 *" 
Not from thy reverend aspect do I shrink, 
Season of waning life ! if that thy snows, 
Incrusfmg air without, leave yet within 
The genial warmth of friendship ; or if thou bring 
(So winter should) the calm and social joy. 
Of dear affiance, and communion sweet. 
With few congenial minds, and not withhold 
Quiet and competence, respect and love. 
And literary leisure : if o'er all. 
Thou not refuse to them, my infant buds, 
(The hope and promise of a future spring) 
Kindly protection from tlie ruffian blasts 
Might mar their tender germs. 

Oh 1 give me yet. 
Ere dull inaction freeze the torpid vein. 
Or numbing languor cramp the vital powers 
Of sedulous efforts ; give me yet, to rear 
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The sheltering fence of conopetence, to guard 
These from the blight ; and 1 will not repine^ 
That nature's wheel revolves ; I will not mourn^ 
My spring of storms, my summer overcast. 
Or toils autumnal, that the wayward year 
Strive to repair ; but the last wintry hour 
Accept as nature's boon; and even then. 
When thy dim twilight, o'er the studious eye 
Steals darkling, and the tottering step foregoef 
The pride of wonted firmness, will I bend 
My unrepining weight; if haply propt 
Upon the matron arm of her belov'd ! 
My faithful stay through every woe of life ! 
Or on the filial shoulder rest awhile 
My waning strength, that each successive day 
Counts by some new privation ; till at length, 
(Each function and each duty all fulfilled) 
Pleas'd with the thought I have not livM in vain, 
I lay me down ; and on thet]uiet couch 
Of unreprovrng conscience pillowing me. 
Welcome my doom ; and, smiling, sink to rest/' 



6)^atlbematical Department. 

MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS 

IN NO. IV. ANSWERED. 

1. Qu. (31 ) answered by Mr, T. Ford, Omtvoick. 

:c— 10 
Put X = number of gallons at first, then ■ ' ■■ zr 

what the officer seized; and £9.1^8. — ifiS. 2«. ss 

£ 1. 16j. is then- value; therefore, x : ^9. 18^. :;. 

X— 10 

— 5 — I £1.1^8. Now multiply means and extremes^ 

by reduction x = 22, and 9^. is the price per gallon. 

True answers were also sent by Messrs. Anglicus, 
J, Baines, B. Brooke, W, Brusier, W, Durm, J, Gawihrop, 
A, Hirst, W. Harrison, J. Hine, Lucinda, R. Maffett 
A. Nesbit, Philpoi, Rylando, J. Tomlinscn, and J. Win* 
ward. 
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2. Qu. (32) amwared by Mr. W. Brustcr, DonningtcH, 
By the nature of compound interest as 100 : IQfi 4. 
2x :: I: ■ 71 ■ = the amount of ;6 1 . for one ^ear. 

Consequently X x ( — - ^ j ^ = the amour*^ of x 

pds. at 2x per cent, for 3x years, and x x ( — Hn")^' 

= 5x by the, question; hence (122±2f^^'' = 5, 

and extracting the cube root (^-2^i^V/= 1.709976, 

\ 100 </ ♦ 
from whence, by trial and error, x c/mes out = 
^•312728 = the principalsought 

T%e same by Mr. X Bairns, jun. Harl^ ry Bridge. 

By the question, (1 +.02x)3» x x = I.r, or ( I +.02x)»* 
= 5, whence 3x x log. (1 + .02aV= .69897, and 
by approximation x = 5.3127. «/ 

Other solutions were sent by Meirs. Anglicus, Dunn, 
Ford, Gamhrop, Hine, Hirst, M(i;'ett, Nesbit, Puisey, 
ByUindo, Tomlinson, and Winward. ^ 

3. Qu. (33) answered by Anglicus, ^nd Mir. Brusier. 

Put the versed sine A £ = 50 a ^ 
m, and DE == x; then DA = 
4/(AB'+DE')=^(a» + x'). Also , 
AE = a: AD:: AD: AB = « ^ 

x' ■ 

-f- - = the diameter. Now, by *' 

mensuration and the questiofa, 

• ♦/(fl^ + x*) — 2x 
^^ y^ ^ = 160, and by 

reduction 60x*— 1920x = 7040('. from whence « = 

X* 

50.806525, and A B s= a + - = 107.90284265 is the 
diM&eter required. 
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Otherivist l^j Mr, Ford, or Mr, J. Gawthrop. 

Put the chord sn^.i ' '\*g the given arc =s 2i;> v := 

50, and « = 1 60 ; then by known rules -^^-^ — 

. _ / / 9a'— 64p' I «* \ . « -. 

= a, whence x = V^ ( ^^ + i^} + fo* 

53.806; whence --jj-rzz 108 nearly. 

In the same manner the question was answered by 
Mr, Baines, Mr. Durm, Mr^ Hine, Mr. Hirst, Mr. Maff^t, 
Mr. Nesbit, Rylando, Mr, TanUinaon, and Mr, J. fiFSn* 
ward, 

4. Qu. (34) answered by Mr, Puisey, and Rylando;^ 

Let D £ F be a section of the given 
sphere^ and AC B a section of the cir- 
cumscribing cone. Put O D := r^ and 
CDs*; thenCE = v'(CDx CF) , 
= ^(x* — 2rx), and by similar tri- 
angles CE:EO:.CD:DB=a 
rx ^T^x X 

mT". :: — xj therefore, . ^ - x « ^Y the ques- 

tiqn is a minimum, which in fluxions, and reduced, we 
get X =: 4r; hence AB = 4>y^2, and the solidity of 
the cone =: 32 x 8 X .2618 =z 67.0208, as required. 
Cor. The sphere is to its least circumscribing cone as 
1 to 2. 

The same by Messrs. Brusten, Dunn, Hirst, and Nesbit, 

Let D £ F be a section of the sphere, and A C B that 
of the cone, which will be the least when Cn = 2 n D, 
or D » = 2 n I^ ; therefore, 2F 6 = 8 = CD, and CE 
= -v/(CO'— E O') = v'(36 — 4.) = 5.6568542, which 
is also ii: A B, the base of the cone ; hence its solidity 
is easily found = 67.0208 ; whence it appears that the 
solidity of the cone is = twice that of the sphere. 

Answers to this question were sent also by Anglicus, 
Mr, BaincH, Mr. Ford, Mr. Gawthrop, Mr. Hine, Mr. 
Maffett, Mr.. TonUinson, and Mr. IVimpqrd* 
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5. Qu. (35) answered by Mr,BruHer, 
In printing this question an error has crept into the 

enunciation by substituting the word digits for Humbert, 

After rectifying this error the solution may be as 

follows : 
Let a* be the given square, and x the less number; 

then, a* — Jf will be the greater. But, by hypothesis, 

a* — 2x = a/c* = a, ^nd rr- + — 

=sa; in each of these equations r= - 

number, and [T is the greater. Hence, if the given 

square be 1, the required numbers are 1 and 3 ; to the 
given square 4*, the numbers are 3 and 6, &c. 

By assuming data to render the question possible, an- 
swers to this question were transmitted by Messrs.Baines, 
Durm, Ford, Hine, Hirst, Mqfett, Nesbit, Ri/lando, Tarn- 
linson, and Win/ward, 

6. Qu. (36) answered by Lucinda and Rylando. 

Let x,y, and z, denote the numbers required, and let 

«• = their sum ; then, by the question x + y — « z: 

a* — 22 = «?■ by asSuibption, also x + z — y = a* — 2y 

zz n% and y + z — x :^ a* — 2x = »i' ; hence, x = 

— - — ,y = — ^, and z = — ^ — ; therefore, or + 

y + 2 = 5 =^ a*, or by reduction, 

a* = «i* + ^' 4" "^^i which assume zz (m + «)' = m* -|- 

»* -4- 2>* j^ 

2fM +«* : then 2»w = »' + »' — 5' and m =: — ^-^r . 

2* 

Tak^ 71 =: 4, © 3: 6, and * = 2 ; then m = 12, and a' =: 
19(?^= 14% jr = 26, y = 90, and z = 80. 

Otherwise by Mr. J. Hine and Mr, Maffelt, Plymouth. 

Let or, y, and 2, be the three numbers required, then, 
by the question, x +^ + 2 =: a% Jr -{-y — z =c*, x +x 
— ^ = d*, and ^ + 2 — j: = e'; now by adding the 
three last equations, we get » -^y + » = C + 4* + ^j 
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which must be a square^ because its equal a' is' a 
square; to make c* + d* + tf* a square, assume it equal 
{c + dy zi: c* + 2cd + d*, from whence c or d may be 

found, viz. czz ^\ where e and d may be any num- 
bers at pleasure, so that e* be but divisible by 2d, 
Take e" = 64, and d = 2, then c = 1 6, consequently 
a^ = 324 is a square, and by subtracting the three 
last equations severally from the first, we obtain zzz 

— ^ — , y zr — - — , and x zz — - — , and the three 

numbers are 34, 130, and 160, which answer the con- 
ditions of the question. 

Again hy Messrs. Ford^ Putsey, and Winward. 

'P\itx,.y, and z, for the numbers required, and by 
the question we have x-f-j^ — J5 = a', x-f-z — y =i b% 
and J/ + 2 — X z=: c^ I the sum of these three equations 
gives a;-f"3' + 2=o'+ft* + c% which is also to be a 
square, by the question ; assume it = (a -f- »)* =: a* -|- 
2aw + w*, and we find a zz (A' + <^ — »*) -r 2», where 
b, c, and n may be any numbers at pleasure. Let n = 
2, bzz 8, and c = 10, then azz40, and if from the fourth 
equation we subtract the three first severally, we ob- 

tain X = — ^ — = 832,j^ = — ^ — = 850, and z =: 

^ + c' . 

= — = 82, which are three numbers that will au- 

swer, and other answers may be found by taking other 
even numbers for n, 6, and c. 

It was answered also by Anglictis, Mr. Baines, Mr, 
Gawthrop, Mr, Hirst, Mr. Nesbit, and Mr. Tomlinson. 

7. Qv. (37) answered by Mr. Nesbit, Famlej. 

Let x^, 25**, and 49x* denote the numbers sough t> 
then the sum' of their square roots is z= 13jc, which is 
to be both a square and a cube by the question ; put 

\3x zzp^, and we have x = y-^, where if J? == 13, we 

find j:*= 13'= 137858491849, 25 j" = 3446462290225, 
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and 494^ = 6755066100601, which answer tke condi* 
tions required. 

It was answered in exactly the same manner by 
Mcurs. An^icus, Bainei, Ford, Gawthrcp, Hine, Hint, 
Lucinda, Majett, Putsey, B^lando, Tamliruon, and f¥tm> 
ward. 

.8. Qu. (38) answered by Rylando, and Mr. A. Hirst. 

Let the roots of the required squares be denoted by 
f — OP and X ; then by the question (J — x)" + x = x" 
4* i ' + -rs' ^^^ ^ — X + ^« are squares, and we have 

only to make (^ — x)' — x'z:-^ — -a square ; assume 

it sa: »* ; then « =: ~ , and ^ — * = - 'ij' " ; where 

M pckBy be taken at pleasi^re, provided it be less than 
unity. If 41 = ■^, then x =z ^ and ^ — x = ^ ; when 
fi z f, then X = ^ and ^— x = ^ ; and so on. 

Otherwise by Mr. Wiwoard. 
Put X* and -j^-— { x -4- ^* for the numbers required, 
which are obviously squares ; then ^^ — I Jc 4" ** + 
x = x« + ix + T.V={* + 4)'alsox? + (i-x)=x« 
•— x-|-i= (' — iYi it only remains then to make 
^— ix + x« — x'lx^— 4 x,a square. Put f — 
ox for its root, then -^ — J x = (-J — ax)* = -^V — i 

«x + aV, and x = ^ ; where a may be any whole 

number greater than 2. Take a = 4, then x' = r %\i 
^and ^ — j X 4- X* = tS^T' two numbers which an* 
iwer tne conditions of the question. 

And according to one or the other of these methods 
it was answered by Messrs* Anglicus, Baines, Brooke, 
. Gawtkrop, Hine, mqffelt, Nesbit, Futsey, and TomUnson. 

9. Qu. (39). 
We have not received two solutions to this question 
in which the resulting numbers are exactly the same ; 
• -^the difference arises from our correspondents not all 
making use of the same table of the sun's declination, 
and also from some of them allowing for refraction, &c. 
and others not. 
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Solution by Mr. A. Hirst, qf Marsden. 
In the oblique "P 

angled spherical 

triangle P Z S we ^<^;'' //> 

have PZ = 36*43' 
the co-lat. ZSzz 

65*» 32' the co-alt. / / / / / / / 
(allowing 2' for re- / /^-/s/zi/l \u 
fraction) and PS= S ^ 

83** 40' theco-declinationv to find the z. P = 56*46'56"; 
hence the time of observation was 3h. 47m. 8s. P. M. 
Again, his azimuth or the z. PZS = 114°(/l2"; 
therefore the declination of the wall is 24° O' 12^' 
easterly.* Draw PH perp. to SZ produced; then in 
the right angled spherical trian. we have ZP, PZH, 
and the right angle, to find H P, the height of the 
style = 33° 7' 58", and H Z the distance of the substyle 
from the meridian s= 16° 53' 49", and the angle H P Z 
= the plane's difference of longitude r= 29* 3 47". 

For the distance of the hour lines; rad. : sin. PH = 
33" 7' 58" : : tang. H P U : tang. H 11 = 7* 47' 47" = 
the distance of the hour line eleven from the substyle. 
In the same manner all the rest may be found, and 
have been actually calculated by all who answered it ; 
we, however, deem it unnecessary to insert them, as 
they would take up a great deal of room, and are on 
the whole useless. 

Very nearly as above, the question was answered by 
Mr. Baines, I. B. of Lincoln, Mr. Gawthrop, Mr. Hine, 
Mr.Maffett,,Mr. Nesbit, Rylando, Mr. Tomlinson, and 
Mr. Winward, 

10. Qu. (40) answered by Mr. Whitley, Rotheratn. 
Let ADB be the given 
semi-circle, A the extre- 
mity, of the arc from 
whence the motion com- 
mences, D and C any two 

contemporary positions of -^ ^JP C B 

the bodies, DC the line connecting them, and £ their 
common centre of gravity, which, since the bodies arc 
equal, will be in the roidcfle of D C, or D E = E C. 
Draw DG, £F perp. to AB, and put the rad. AO=b 
F 2 
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r, arc A D = z, A F = jc, and G D z= j^ ; then, by the 
queRtion, the arc A D B : A B : : arc A D = z : A C : : 
1.57*08 : 1 : : 1 : 1 -r- 1 5708 = m (suppose) then AC 
= tnz, hence V CzzVOzztrnz-r-x, and A G z= 2x — 

m = AO — GOzzr— v^(r'— y); therefore x =:\ 
% m2 + } r — \ ^/{r* — y), and, taking the fluxions, we 

get ^ = i wx + ■ ^/: *^ ,. ; but from the nature of 

the circle, % zz ,, ,^ — rr which substituted above, we 

^iniTy -f- y y 
shaH have xz=. '\, , — !-^, and the fluxion of the 

v/c*-— y) 

area AFE = \ yx (because F E = iy) = ^ x 

(^ yyt-y ) the correct fluent of which is-- — f 
\/(^ — y) ' , 8 " 4 

— f-7- +^) v/(^ — y) which when^ = r becomes 

••'^ (^' + T7lW8) ='^X -3555, the double 
of which is =z r^ X .71 1 = in this case 1777| square 
yards =: the area of the space AEBA, which taken 
from 3927, the area of the semi-circle ADB, leaves 
2U9 J yards for the area of A E B D A. 

Note. The length of the curve is found in page 251, 
No. 13, Math. Companion : andscarcely different from 
the above were the solutions sent by Messrs. Hine, 
Maffett, Rylandd, Tomlinson, and Winward, 

A very neat solution was also sent by Mr. Gawihrop, 
which we are sorry we have not room for. Other an- 
swers were sent by Messrs. Anglicus, Brooke, and Nesbit, 

11. Qu. (41) Answered by Mr, Neshit, Farnley, 

In the annexed figure let T iv ^ 

denote the tree. A, B, and C, ^^ 

the points in the circumference 
of tne field defined by the ex- 
tremities of the shadows, and 
let T N be the meridian line. 

By well known rules in 
spherics we find the sun's azi- 
muth from the north at the 
time of the first observation = 
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119° 52' 15", and his alt. then = 37^ 58' 51". At the 
lime of the second observation we find his azimuth from 
the north ■= 168° 20' 54", and alt. z= 5r 2(y 52". The 
azimuth from the north at the third observation = 
73" 5' 19", and alt. = &* S' 5G>' ; from whence we 
find TA = 25.6165, TB = 15.9956, and TC = 
188.2156 yards. Now in the triangle AT B, we have 
given AT, TB, and the z. ATB,=71'* 46' 51", to find the 
z! ABT = 71° 49' 42"; again, in the triangle TBC 
we have TB, TC, and the z. BTC = 95M5' 35", to 
find the z. TBC = 79^ 56' 24" ; also the z. ABT + 
TBC =z z. ABC =i 151** 46' 6". Lastly, in the tri- 
angle ATC we have AT, TC and the z. ATC=: 
ATB + BTC, to find AC = 213.2617. Draw the 
diameter AD, and join CD ; then by simp. geom. 16, 
.3. the angle C AD = z. ABC — 90° = 61*» 46' 6" ; 
hence the diameter AD is found = 451 yards nearly, 
and the content of the field = 33 acres. 

Otherwise bi/ Mr, J, Gawtkrop, Leeds, - 
In this question we have given the time from noon, 
the latitude and the sun's declin. to find his alt. and 
azimuths at each of those times : 

1. Hour z. 45*' (/, declin. 14°7 alt. 37° 58' 5l" 
50' 45", lat. b^^'S', to find j azim. 60° 7' 45'^ 

2. Hour z. 7° 30', declin. IV 7 alt. 5 T 20' 52" 
5i 22", lat. 53° 5', to find f azim. 11° 39' 6". 

3. Hour z. 100^0', declin. U**! alt. 6° 3' 5^' 

58' 00", lat. bT b\ to find j azim. 106'' 54' 4l", 

Now by adding the refraction and sun's semi-dia- 
meter =z 15' 55" , we have the apparent alt. of the sun's 
upper limb as follows : 

length of the 
shadow at 9 A.M. 
ditto 12^h. 
ditto 6h. 40in. 

LetT be the place of the tree; then in the triangle 
ATB we have AT = 25.3562, BT = 15.8376, and 
the z. T = 7r 46' 5l" to find the ZL TAB = 36^24' 2"; 
and in the triangle BTC we have BT= 15.8376, TC 
= 176.6343, and the z. T = 95° 15' 35" to find B C == 
178.6179 ; also in the triangle ATC, we have AT = 
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25.3562, TC = 176.634?, and |he ^ T = 167° 2' 26", 
to find TAC= ir20'32", thenTAB — TAC = 
BAC = 25*3'3(y'. Draw the diara. AD, and join 
DC; then, DC A is a right z., 3i. Eu. 3, and the z. 
CDA == 25° 3' 30"; also AC = 178.6179, whence 
AD == 421.726 yards, and the area is found = 28a. 
Sn lip. In this Jiolution the variation of the sun's de- 
clination, aJso refraction, &c. is taken notice of, which 
makes the result different from the preceding one. 

12. Qu. (42; AnsuteredhyMr. J. fVhiiky, 

The figure being described as 
per question, divide AC in G, so 
that AG may have to AB the 
given ratio of P E to D B. Then 
Cr will be a given point, and G B 
being drawn, meeting ED in F, 
will be given by position. 

By sim. triangles, and the nature of the curve B P H, 
wehaveAG: AB:: DF: DB:: PE : DB; there*, 
fore PE = DF; consequently PD = FE; and the 
area BPH A generated by PD, will be equal to the 
area B G C B generated by FE = the quadrant A CB 
— - A A G B. Again, the ordinate P D will be a max- 
imum when its equal FE is so ; which is evidently the 
case when a tangent to the ellipse at the point £ is 
parallel to GB; therefore, since GB is given in po- 
sition, the point E may be found by Prob. 12. Book II. 
Simson's Comes, and from thence FE = PD, the 
greatest ordinate, will become known. ErgQ Solutum^ 

The same by Rylando, 
Put AB = /, AC = c, BD = x,DP=:j^, andDB 
: P E : : m : n. By the property of the ellipse, D E =s 

— t^{2tx — x'), aud^ by the question, m :n :: x : PE= 

nx ..„.,._. ^„ c „^ _ ^) _ J2.^ 

tn 
tx — XX injc 



• I therefore, DP = v = — a/(2<x — xM — 



which, when a maximum becomes * ^j- -r 

' ^/{2tx — X*) cm 

=: o and by reduction or = / ± -ttt: r, the 

<^ (2/X — * ) 

greatest ordinate. 
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From the equation of- the curve we have J^ =s — 

^{2tx — jc')— • for the fluxion of the area, the 

fluent of which, or general expression for the area of 

the curve, is *• x cir. seg« rad. t and versed sine 

nx* 

^ ^' . . " 

To find the area geometrically ; since the ratio of 

D B : P E is given, the ratio of D B : D P is given also ; 

therefore, take DB : DP : : AB : AF, and draw 

B F G, then the area of the cui:ve will be equal to the 

triangle A BG. 

Again, by Messrs, Hine, MafftU^ and Winward. . 

Put A C = o, AB HZ b, m : n the given ratio, D B 

=4?, and DP zzy; then w : n : : » : E P = — , and, 

by the ellipse, a : b :: ^(2ax — **) : — ^{2 ax — **) 

b nx 
= DE, hence V = — tJilax — x^\ ; therefore 

the fluxion of the area, or iiy = — A,/(2ax — jr*) , 

the correct fluent of which, when «• = ^, is -— x A — 

nb* 

-- — , where A is the quadrant of a circle whose rad. is a, 

• b nx 
Also the fluxion of — ^{Qax — x^) being put 

= 0, by reduction we determine the greatest ordinate 
as above. 

Mr, Gawthrop*s solution to this question is very neat, 
and purely geometrical. 

Mr, Nesbifs name was omitted among the answers to 
the 11 Qu. No. IV. and Mr. Putst^s to Qu. 10. 



We wish to observe to our correspondents in general, 
that ai we have only a/ew days in which to collect and 
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arrange all the materials for the Enquirer, it is next to 
impossible but that some trifling errors and omissions 
must occur ; we are as careful, and take as much pains 
as we can to aVoid both, but we are human, and it w^ill 
be sufficient, we hope, to observe that the errors and 
omissions are few, and the latter were never inten- 
tionally made. From th^ 26th to the end of the month 
is all the time we are allowed. 

Rylando is requested to send for any book he'may 
think proper, the price of which does not exceed half 
a guinea. 



NEW MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS 

TO BE ANSWERED IN NO. VII. 

I. Qu. (36) % Mr, Dunn, Broughton. 

Find three square numbers in arithmetical progression 
whose common difference is a cube number. 

2. Qu. (57) By Mr, J. Bcnnes, Horbury Bridge. 

What number is that whose square root, cube root, 
and biquadrate root are in arithmetical progression ? 

3. Qu. (58) By Mr. Putsey, Pickering Academy, 

The radius of a circle inscribed in a right angled 
plane triangle is 2 feet; — it is required to determine 
the sides of the triangle, such, that a heavy" body may 
occupy one second of time in descending down the hy- 
pothenuse, when the plane of the triangle is perpen- 
dicular to the hprizon ? 

4. Qu. (59) By Mr. iJ. Mqfett, Plymouth. 

Find two square numbers such that their sum, the 
root of the greater number added to the less, and the 
root of the less number added to the greater, may be 
all squares. 

5 Qu. (60) 'J^ the same. 

A person applied to a surveyor to measure him » 
field in the form of a right angled triangle ; but the 
base and perpendicular being surrounded with water^ 
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he could only obtain the length of the hypothenuse zz 
100 chains, and that of a path-way bisecting the angle 
at the base, and terminating in the perpendicular =: 80 
chains: now Mr. CrosA-«fa^ contends that frona those 
data the area cannot be had, and he has bet the gentle* 
man the price of a new field-book, that none of the 
Theodolite gentry who write to the Enquirer, can 
from thence find the content. Pray, gentlemen, sliow 
him that, for once, he is wrong. 

6. Qu. (61) By Mr, J, Baines, Hvrbury Bridge, 

On*what day of the year, in the lat. of .53° 45' N. 
will the shadow of the point of a gnomon describe an 
hyperbola, whose transverse diam. is to the conjugate as 
9 to n ? 

7 . Qu. ((52) % Rylando, 

To describe a parallelogram, which shall have its 
area and perimeter respectively equal to the area and 
perimeter of a given triangle. 

8. au.*(63) By Mr. Putsey. 

At the moment a heavy body was let fall perpen- 
dicularly from the top of an inclined plane, another 
ibody was projected directly up it from the bottom, 
with a velocity equal ta that which the same body 
would have acquired by descending freely down the 
length of the plane ; — to determine their nearest ap- 
proach ; the length of the plane being 50, and its 
height 40 feet ? 

9. Qu. (64) By ^'r. Jesse fVinward, Q.nd R. L. 
Militia* . 
What arc of a circle is that, the product of whose 
sine into its versed-sine is the greatest possible? 

10. Qu. {65) By Mr, Roger Vayheeg. 
PoRisM. Having a circle given in magnitude and 
position, another circle may be found, given also in 
magnitude and position^ so that if through a given 
point P, any line be drawn cutting the circles in A, D,^ 
and B, the solid under A P, P D, P B, may be always 
of the same given magnitudes 
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11. Qu. {66) By the same. 
Let tangents be drawn to two circles given in magni- 
tude and position, what is the locus of their intersection 
when the sum of their squares is constant? 

12. Qu. (67) By Hurlothru?nbo Minor, of the West. 

In the side A. B, of a given right-angled pJan« 
triangle BAG, (A the right z. ) there is a given point 
P; it is required to determine the point D geometrically, 
such, that DE being drawn perpendicular to P D, the 
triangle E D C may be the greatest possible. 

Note. This question has been proposed before, but it 
was only answered algebraically. 

13. Qu, (68) By Mr,G, Harvey, jtm. Plymouth, 
Two prismatic beams of equal length, whose sec- 
tions are respectively a triangle and a trapezoid, the 
latter being cut from a triangular beam similar to the 
former, have their ends fixed in an upright wall, with 
their bases downwards; putting S, s for the strengths 
of the beams O, g, for the dist. of their centres of 
gravity from their bases, we shall have S ; 5 :: G : ^; 
required the investigation. 

14. Qu. f69) By the same, 
. Given the difference of the segments of the base, the 
difference of the angles at the base; and the distance on 
the base between the perpendicular from the vert, 
angle, and point of contact of the inscribed circle : 
to construct the plane triangle geometrically. 

15. Qu. {70} By Mr. A. Nesbit, Teacher of Mathematics, 
"Barrdey, 
Admit that a person be fixed vertically over Farn- 
LEY, in lat. 53°, 47' N. at such a height as to be just 
* able to see the sun's upper limb, at midnight op the 
21st of June, should let fall a heavy body; It is required 
to ascertain with what velocity it would strike the 
earth, aud also at what distance from Farnley ; the 
force of gravity above the earth's surface, being in- 
versely as the square of the distance from its centre, 
s^nd the earth's radius 3985 miles. 
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lb. Qu. (71) By Mr. Jesse Winward. 
Given the difference of the segments of the base> 
made by the perp. from the vert, angle, and the differ- 
ence of the angles at the base, to construct the plane 
triangle when the rectangle under the perpendicular^ 
and aiiTerence of the sides^ is the greatest possible. 

17. Qu. (71) By Mr, A. Hirst, Marsden. 
There are two equal cones, the axes of each being 
12 feet long, so posited that one of them standing on its 
base, on a horizontal plane, is just able to sustain the 
other, when the extremity pf the base of the latter coin- 
cides with the vertex, and rests with its base on the 
slant side of the former ; to determine the base of each 
cone,, and also to determine, how much must be cut off 
from the vertex of the hanging cone, by a section perp. 
to its axis, so that a globe of the same matter, and 
whose diameter is the same as the diam. of the cone's 
base, may just keep the whole in equilibrio, when it is 
stispended at the bottom edge of the remaining frustum. 

18. Qu. (72) By Mr. Vayheeg. 
Let tangents be drawn to two given concentric circles, 
to determine the locus of their intersection, when the 
sum of their squares is constant* 

19. Qu. (73) By Mr. J. TomUnson, Liverpool. 
In art. 787, Marrat's Mechanics, it is said that if the 
plane along which a heavy body is to be drawn ttfe 
inclined to the horizon, the sine of the angle which the 
line of direction of the power makes with the plane, 
when it acts with the greatest advantage,, will be 

/» 
. ■ > --ir:rT ; where c is the cosine of the angle of eleva* 
V'(c«+9)' ... 

tion to radius unity : required the investigation. 

20. Qu. (74) By Rylando. 
A circle and a straight line without it being given in 
position, it is required to determine the position of 
another straight line, such, that if from any point 
whatever in the line given by position, two tangents be 
drawn to the given circle, meeting theTequired line in 
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two points^ the segments of the tangents intercepted 
between this line and the points of contact may be 
always equal to each other. 

Whoever sends the greatest number of true solutions to 
the preceding questions, in due time, will be entitled to a 
book value ten shillings and sixpence. 



PROPERTIES OF INFINITES AND NOTHING. 

I SEND you the following paper, because it shows what 
strange things may be demonstrated, when we attempt, 
to proceed beyond the bounds of finite quantity. 
Several of your mathematical readers are well aware, 
that it is customary with mathematical writers to denote 
certain quantities by symbols, and after having come to 
an equation, according to the nature of the enquiry, 
to suppose some one of these symbols to become equal 
to nothing, by which means other quantities, they say, 
become infinitely great. These are dangerous measures, 
and only serve to perplex the mind with inexplicable 
difficulties. All quantities or magnitudes must, ulti. 
mately, be referred to numbers; for instance, if we 
suppose c X ^ = 7^ X ^, if this equation means any thing, 
c, t, r, and s, must denote some numbers, let c= 2, *=: 6, 
r ^ 4, and szz3; then 2x^ = 4x3, but if we make 
c Or 2 = nothing, ^e destroy the equation, and rank 
nonsense is the result ; for 6 X 0, can never be equal 
to 4 X 3. 

Mr. Emerson, in his algebra, has a problem in which 
he proposes to explain the several properties of nothing 
(o) and infinity ; he proceeds in the following manner. 
" It is plain that nothing added to, or subtracted from 
any quantity, makes it neither bigger nor less. Like- 
wise, if any quantity is multiplied by o, that is, taken 
no times at all, the product will be nothing/' This is 
very plan, for o + « is =^ « only> and o x o is certainly 
equal to nothing, whatever numeral value a may be 
expounded by; thus a hundred or a thousand timet 
nothing is nothing. 
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" Let — =• ^, that is, let the quotient of b divided by 

ahe = q; then if ^ remain the same, it is plain tb6 less 
a is, the greater the quotient q will be. Let a be inde- 
finitely small beyond all bounds, then q will be inde- 
finitely great beyond all bounds ; therefore, when a 
is nothings the quotient q will be infinite. Whence also, 

since — nz infinity, therefore^ b .= nothing x infinity,'* 

This is plain^ the demonstration is exceedingly perspi- 
cuous, and the principles upon which it is founded are 
so obvious, that the conclusion must inevitably be true : 
what follows, it is presumed, must be equally so. Since 
6 = o X infinity, and since b may also be any quantity, 
or number, at pleasure, let b zz I ; then, o x infinity 
= I ; if * = 2, 3, 4, &c. then o X infinity = 2, 3, 4, 
&c. and so on for any number whatever. Therefore, 
it is exceedingly obvious, that o X infinity is zz to any 
number whatever, either in the present scale of num- 
bers, or in any other that may hereafter be invented. 
But further, because o x infinity i= b, and b may in- 
crease beyond all bounds, in the same manner as a was 
supposed to decrease beyond all bounds, therefore, b 
may become infinitely great, that is, b may be = infi- 
nity, and then we shall have o X infinity = infinity, 
which is a wonderful conclusion, and proves that an 
infinite number of nothings is equal to infinity. 

Hence also,.since o x infinity =: infinity, we have by 

division, o = . .. .-", or o is equal to infinity divided 
infinity' ^ -^ 

by infinity ; also dividing both sides of the equation 

equally by o, we. have ^=: infinity. Several 

other corol'aries might be deduced. 

It has been proved above that o X infinity is = 1, 
or 2, or 3, &c. ad infinitum, we shall now demonstrate 
that o is, itself, = to any number whatever, that is, that 
© = I, o=:2, 0= 3, &c. 

Thus, the fraction— — ^, when p=: 1, is evidently 

:= o ; but by actually dividing the numerator by the 
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denominator it is obvious that ^ =/», or when 

pzzl, the fraction^ — 2, s= 1, therefore, 1 =o^ in the 
l—p 

same manner ^'^^ — ^ is, when p.= 1 evidently equal o, 

but, by division ^^-^^ =/) +jpa := 1 + I = 2, when 

p = 1 ; therefore, o = ^. In a similar way we can 
prove that o is = 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, &c. The fractions 
given above, by which such wonders may be performed, 
are called vanishing fractions ; they were first brought 
upon the tapis a long time ago, by some French mathe- 
maticians, and produced very violent disputesamong the 
literati of that period. Some time since, tbey were again 
brought forward by two competitors for a professorship • 
at Cambridge, Powell and Waring : the latter, in a work 
published on occasion of that competition, asserted, that 

the fraction 7 — ^is = 4, when p = 1. This Powell 
denied, because, says he, when /> = 1, then ^ ■- =: 

■ • = o, and here the matter rested ; but Powell 

lost the professorship. 

It was upon the basis of vanishing fractions that 
Mr, Landen founded his doctrine of the " Residual 
Analysis ;" but as his doctrine had the misfortune to 
vanish before he died, it would not be right to conjure 
it again into existence. 

The author of a pamphlet called the Analyst, en- 
deavoured to explain the whole mystery of vanishing 
fractions ; he demonstrated that all such fractions are 
equal to nothing. " Divide (says he) t^ — x^ by « — ar, 
and the quotient wilf be s' 4^ sx -f~ ^' ; and supposing 
that 2 and x are equal, this same quotient will be« 
some 3x*. But herein is a direct fallacy: for, in the 
first place, it is supposed that z and x are unequal, 
without which supposition, not one step could have 
been made, and in the second place they are supposed 
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to be equal, which is manifest inconsistency." Anal, 
p. 1S6, ^c. 

Again, put r =± radius of « circle, s the sine of an 
arc of it, c the cosine^ and t the tangent of that arc ; 
then, by similar triangles, we have c : » : : r : / (Vide 

the Elements of Plane Trigonometry) and *rs*— ; 

in this expression let c be diminished beyond ail 
bounds, that is, let it become equal to nothing, for 
this will by no means destroy tne equation, and we 

51* 

shall have t = — ; but, from the nature of the circle; 
when the cosine r: o the sine is = radius ; therefore, 

TV * 

t r=— , or / X oz^r" ', whence it follows that one of 

these conclusions must take place when the cosine 
is = o ; viz, either that the square of the radius of a cir- 
cle is then =i o, considering t as some finite quantity, or 
else that the square of the radius is =: o X infinity, . 
when t becomes infinite. 

If the former take place, that is, if when t is any 
finite quantity, we may be allowed to say, which is 
ej^idently the case, that t x osso (as demonstrated 
above) it is demonstrated beyond all contradiction that 
r' = o. 

And since r may be of any assignable magnitude 
whatever, it follows that o is =: the square of any 
number whatever, or 4hat nothing is =: to the area of 
any square, let the length of its side be whatever it may. 

Bee, 28, 1811. Analyst Mmor. 



OBSERVATIONS ON A CURIOUS PROBLEM. 

ne following Problem '»as proposed in the Palladium for 
1777, by Mr. Judson, of Beverly. 

A CONE of marble 20 feet high, and diameter of its 
base 6 feet, is standing upright in a gentleman's gar- 
den, upon a horizontal plane : required the position of 
a rope, with one end fixed at the vertex of this marbit 
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cone, SO that the least force or weight that can be 
applied to the other end of the rope shall be sufficient 
to overturn Jt. 

In the Palladium for 1778, the following Solution was 
given b^ Mr. Jos. James, of Stoke Bishop. 

Let ABC represent the cone 
of marble. Put a =: C D = 20 
feet, and a: = DE, then (47 
eu. 1.) ^{x* + a') = C E ; and 
since, by mechanics, the appli- 
cation of a weight, or pow^r A-^-__;,^— 
applied to the rope, fixed Sit ^ ® 

the vertex of the cone, is the angle which the line of 
direction of the power makes with the cone, we 
have by trig, ^{x' +^') =CE:l::DE=x: 




- ■ ^: = the angle DCE, which by the question 

must be a maximum. In fluxions and reduced, x = 
13.2278 fere = length of the rope making an angle ^ 
with the top of the cone =z 33° 26'. This solution 
was confirmed by Mr. George France and Mr. W. 
Veck, of Cosham, In the corrections, in the Palladium 
for 1779, " Newtonieftsis (probably Heath) observes, 
that the rope fixed to the top ought to be drawn 
parallel to the horizon, to pull the cone over with the 
least force." 

" Mr. Judson also pbserves, that the solution by 
Mr. James, cannot be universally true. For, if the 
alt. of the cone had been 6, and the diam. of the 
base 20 feet, then the rope would have fallen within 
the cone's base, which is an impossibility. And as 
the slant height of the cone approaches nearer to a 
horizontal line, while the diam. of the base increases, 
the solution will still be impossible, &c. A similar 
question was lately published in the R(>ckingham, a 
Hull paper, and two solutions to it were inserted, 
notwithstanding which it was afterwards published 
again in No. 18, Whiting's Scientific Recepta<;le, under 
the following form. 
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By Mr. Tfiomas Wilson, of Bull 

A piece of marble, in the form of a right cone, the 
diameter of whose base is 6 feet, and altitude 20 feet, 
being placed, on its base, upon an inclined plane, it 
IS proposed to raise the lowest part till the base be 
parallel to the horizontal, and to retain the cone in 
that position by a rope fixed to its vertex. Required 
the direction of the rope, that the weight, or power, 
necessary to hold it in that position, may be a mini- 
mum, and what that weight, or power, will be? 

In the first solution, which appeared in No. 19 of 
Mr. Whiting'^ Receptacle, there is a trifling numerical 
error, which we shall correct, and which will render 
the solution complete; for, as it is drawn from first 
principles, and is besides as easy as the subject will 
admit, we shall insert it here, hoping that the matter 
may be set at rest, especially as our solution coincides 
with the very elegant one that follows it. 

Let abc represent a section of 
the cone through its axis, o its 
centre of gravity, ABC the in- 
clined plane, and let the other 
lines be drawn as in the figure. 
•Then, since the cone is moveable 
about the point ^, as a centre, the 
centre of gravity, o, will describe C c^-a*^ 
the circular arc notn as the cone A,^ 
revolves about b; therefore, by art. 155, Marrat's Me- 
chanics, in every position of the cone, the direction 
of the power, when least, must be parallel to a tan- 
gent at o, or perp. to bo produced. Again, since o 
is the centre of gravity of the cone, it may be consi- 
dered as the place of the weight, acting upon the 
lever bd, or on the bended lever cob; now the weight 
of the cone is 284 cwt. very nearly, which put = W, 
and draw &P perpendicular to ab; \etbP denote the 
weight of the cone, then by the resolution of forces, 
Vd will denote the force in the direction Vd; 
therefore TbiVd: : (by sim. trian.) obipb : : W : 

^T7^ = 5^&l= !*«•' 1684 = the relativeweight 
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at o, oa the lever db; where dP is perpendicular to 
db. But, art. I35,utstq>ra, dbzs IS M3$^S: 146.11684 
; : bo zz 5.83095 : 45 cwt. 2 qrs. 8.71136 lbs. = w, or 
the power which must be applied at c, in the direc- 
tion dF, to keep the cone in the required position. 

When the centre of gravity o coincides with the 
point m, the direction of the least power, to keep the 
cone in that position, is parallel to the horizon, and 
the power necessary to sustain the cone is indefinitely 
small, or nothing. When o coincides with n, the di- 
rection of the least power is perpendicular to the 
horizon. 

Otherwise by Mr. J. Cottom, qfHvlL 

It appears to me, that the simplest method of solv- 
ing the question is to continue cd and ba till they 
meet in c ; then by the properties of the lever of the 
second kind, and oblique forces, we shall have V x eh 
X nat sin. z. e =pb x W, or P X SOf- x .514495 = 

S X 284, from whence P =__^j^j^= ,5.51778 

cwts. = 45 cwts. 2 qrs. 8.71136 lbs. ; and as the cone 
is to be held in- the same position, it is immaterial at 
what part of the line ce the cord is supposed to be 
fastened. 

What Mr. Bronvfin has said, in No. 20, of the Scien- 
tific Receptacle, is quite unintelligible. For boe is a 
bended lever, the weight being at o, and it is equiva- 
lent to the straight lever bod, as is proved in art. J 42, 
Marrat's Mechanics. 

W. M. 



Ptinifd by WhikiingtMin and Rowland, 103, Ootvrci) Stimt, Leadon; 
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3[uttetifle Department. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ON PRIZE SUWECTS PROPOSED IN NO. V. 
ARTICLES I. and 11. 

THE communications i^hich have been receired^ on 
these two Articles, are not judged sufficiently 
correct for publication ; at the same time, knowing ^at 
our juvei&ile friends are capable of better things, we beg 
to recommend to them the revision of their respective 
productions ; and shall leave these articles open until 
the next number. 

ARTICLE ni. 

Translated by Miss M.R. Hot»h, aged 14 rmn, 
Percy Street, Bedford Square, London, who ift re- 
quested to accept the siltbr medal. 

Consider this death as to the types which marked it ; 
by the signs that portrayed it ; by the ceremonies that 
represented it ; by the prophecies that foretold it. 

Consider this death bv the lightning and thunder- 
bolts which were hurled on the head of Jesus Christ. 
Behold his soul overwhelmed with ^rrow; his blood 
shed on the ground ; the cup of bitterness which your 
Saviour drank to the dregs : listen to the calumnies, the 
accusations, the unjust sentences ; behold his hands and 
feet nailed to the tree, his body which is soon a universal 
wound, at the cross the exasperated and unruly popu- 
lace augmenting the horror of his punishment ; behold 

VOL. If. o 
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in heaven the Almighty Father expendine the whole of 
his wrath on the head of his Son ; behold hell in concert 
with heaven, and heaven with earth. 

Consider this death by the terrible signs which ac- 
companied it> by the earth which was shaken, by the 
sun which was darkened; by the rocks which were 
rent, by the graves which opened, and by the dead who 
returned to light. 

Collect all these traiu^ and'stilKsay that the death 
of Christ is the whole "of them. The death of Jesus 
Christ is the substance of flgures, the original of types, 
the reality of metaphors, the fulfilment of prophecies. 
The death of Jesus Christ is the general receptacle of 
the anger of the Almighty, where all the arrows of his 
justice were darted, and all the phials of his wrath 
poured on one single head. The death of Jesus Christ 
was the great event that darkened the sun, opened the 
tombs, rent the roclcs, caused the earth to quake, and 
that overturned nature and the elements. You regret 
the world ; you who should go to heaven. And what 
is heaven^ It is the price of this death. He who 
spared noi his Son, but delivered him up to death for 
our sakes, will he not give us all things with him ? If 
the means are so great, what must be the end ? If the 
preparations are so rich, vvhat will be the issue ? If the 
combat is so violent, what will be the victory? If the 
price is so inestimable, what, what will be the riches 
.acquired by this price ? 

What do you regret? Do you regret palaces, seep* 
tres, and crowns? A crook which you carry, a hot 
which shelters you? Do you regret a society whose 
failings and perfections are often an equal source of 
misery to you ? Ah ! phantom -of onr desires, dost thou 
still appear before our eyes, and dost ttiou still hold out 
against the red blessings that the death of Jesus Christ 
has obtained for us ? 

Death is then not terrible to the christian. In the 
sepulchre of Jesus Christ are dissipated all the terrors 
which "were found in the tomb of nature. .In the tomb 
of nature I see an impenetrable darkness, in the sepul- 
chre of Jesus Christ I behold light and life. In the 
tomb of jaature I see the punishment of my sins ; in the 
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sepulchre of Jesus Christ I behold their atonement; 
I see in the tomb of nature the sorrowful destination of 
Adam« and his unhappy posterity— ^^'^ dust thou art, and 
to dust thou shalt return/' in the tomb of Christ I break 
forth in thanksgiving. Oh death, where is thy sting ? 
Oh grave, where is thy victory ? Thanks be to God who 
has given us the victory, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Attested by her Father, Mr. T. Hough. 



ARTICLE IIL 

Translated by Master F. C. Spencer, aged 14J, 
Blackwall School, near Halifax. 

Contemplate this death through the medium of the 
types which have prefigured it ; in the shades which 
have delineated it ; in the ceremonies which have re- 
presented it; and in the prophecies which have fore- 
told it. 

Contemplate this death, in the indignation and wrath 
which have been heaped upon the person of Jesus 
Christ. See hisr soul weighed down with sadness ; his 
blood pouring upon the ground ; the cup of bitterness 
of which your Saviour drank so deeply : hearken to 
the insults, the calumnies, the accusations, the unjust 
decrees ; behold his feet and hands pierced with nails; 
his body almost covered with wounds ; an infatuated 
mob burning with rage at his cross, and increasing the 
horror of his punishment : ascend even into heaven 
itself; behold the Almighty pouring upon the head of 
his Son all the phials of his anger ; see hell in concert 
with heaven, and heaven with earth« 

Contemplate this death in the dreadiiil signs that ac- 
companied it ; in the earth that trembled, in the sun 
that was darkened, in the stones that were rent asunder, 
in the graves that were opened, and in the dead that 
returned to light. 

Collect all these traits, and you must still say that 
the death of Jesus Christ is seen in them. The d^ath 
of Jesus Christ is the substance of the figures ; the ori- 
ginal typified ; the reality of the shadows; the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies. The death of Jesus Christ is 
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the universal assemblage of the furies of the Almighty, 
where all the arrows of his justice have been darted 
against one single person, and all the phials of his 
wrath poured upon a single head. The death of Jesus 
Christ is the grand event which darkened the sun, 
opened the tombs, rent the stones asunder, made the 
earth to tremble, overthrew nature and the elements. 
You repine at the world. You who may go to heaven. 
And what is this heaven? It is the price of his death. 
He that spared not his own Son, but who delivered him 
for us to death, will he not with him give us all things ? 
If the means are so great, what must be the end ? If 
the preparations are so splendid, what will be the con- 
summation? If the fight be so severe, what will be the 
victory ? If the price is so inestimable, what, what will ^ 
be the advantages acquired by that price ? 

For what do you repine ? Will you repine for palaces, 
sceptres, and crowns ? Will you regret the staff which 
supports you, or the hut in which you live ? Will you 
regret society, a society of which the defects or the 
perfections are often to you an equal source of misery ? 
Ah ! phantoms of our lust, will you appear still to '' 
our eyes, aud withhold us yet longer from the real ad- 
vantages which by the death of Jesus Christ we may 
acquire i 

Death has nothing dreadful to a christian. In the j 
tomb of Jesus Christ are dispersed all the fears that are j 
found in the tomb of nature. In the tomb of nature 1 1 
see a dark night through which I cannot penetrate ; io j 
the tomb of Jesus Christ I see light and life. In the 
tomb of nature I see the punishment of my offences ; 
in the tomb of Jesus Christ I see my crimes expiated. 
In the tomb of nature I see the sad destination of Adam 
and his unfortunate descendants — ^^'^ dust thou art, and 
to dust thou shait return." In the tomb of Jesus ChrisI 
I break out in thanksgivings. O ^rave, where is th^ 
victory ? O death, where is thy sting ^ Thanks be ti 
God who has given us the victory^ through Jesus Chrii 
our Lord. 

Attested fy Mr. T. S. SwaU, Master. 
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Other very good Tkanslations were sent by 
Miss M. Hall, aged 14^, Mare Street, Hackney. 

Attested by Mrs. S. Bmvring, Grove House, Hackney. 
Master W. Freme, aged 15, Townhead Academy, 
Rochdale. 

Attested by Mr. H. Hermitage. 
Master C. Metcalf, aged 15^, Wisbeach. 

Attested by Mr. Suchard, and his Father. 
Master H. Atkin, aged U, Sheffield Academy^ 

Attested by Mr. Abraham. 
Miss M. Groves, aged 15, Spalding Seminary, 

Attested by her Governesses, Miss S. and I. Hebard. 
Miss A. H. Holdsworth, aged 14^, Well Street, 
Hackney, 

Attested by Mrs. Holdsworth. 
Master T. F. Marillier, aged 13^, Homerton, 

Attested by Mr. F. Marillier, French Master. 
Master R. Baking, aged 13^, 

Attested by Mr. A. Danet. 
Miss M. Graves, aged l^i. Hackney. 

Attested by Mrs. Batt, Governess. 
Master P. S. Templeton, aged 1 3, Shenfield Academy, 
near Brentwood, Essex, 

Attested by Mr. S. Perry, Master, and Mr. B. Broum, 
Assistant. 
Miss A. Kemp, aged 14J, Homerton, 

Attested by Mrs. Batt, ^Governess, Wirtemberg House. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Theme I. " On Superstition,'* by Miss Abigail Kemp, 
aged 14-^, Homerton. 

*' When religion is considered in any point of vie\T, 
it appears as an object worthy of our highest reve- 
rence and love, being inspired by the sentiments of 
gratitude to the Being to whom we owe every bless- 
ing, and on whom all our dependence is placed ; but 
too often we find it disgraced by Superstition, which 
* prdduces the greatest evils in abusing the greateit 
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good.' To the truly religious, it would seem safficient 
to contemplate Uie lowest works of the creation, io 
order to adore the Diyine Architect who built the 
whole; but man, when guided only by the light 
he obtains from reason and nature, being unabje to 
comprehend his perfections, blindly substitutes the 
phantoms of his imagination in the place of his Maker, 
and bestows the worship due to the true God on the idols 
which himself has framed. ' So little is he capable of 
entertaining any just ideas of the nature of the Deity 
without a revelation from him, that we find all those 
nations that are not thus favoured, sink in the grossest 
superstitions. Mere unassisted reason cannot pierce 
the obscurity with which Jehovah is shrouded, but 
loses itself amid the mazes of ignorance and error. 
Nature assures us of the existence of a superintending 
Providence, who has created all things, but she can go 
no further; his perfections surpass her understanding; 
she is dazzled by the effulgence of his power and glory, 
and lost in the contemplation of his goodness. The 
Creator, being thus superior to the utmost stretch of 
man's understanding, he invented divinities more suited 
to the narrow limits of his capacity. The worship of 
the sun and the moon seems to be a natural beginning 
of idolatry, for when the almighty Maker is once lost 
sight of, they may easily be mistaken for the rulers of 
the world they animate and enlighten ; mortals and 
animals have been adored, and we read that even plants 
were deified by the Egyptians. Thus, while men su- 
perstitiously venerated his works, they forgot the om- 
nipotent Being who produced them, and ' worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator who is 
blessed for ever.' The sacrifices that are sometimes 
offered to these imaginary deities, make us shudder 
even at the thoughts of them. The hideous sight of 
parents devoting their children, and even themselves, 
to destruction, to propitiate an idol, inspires us with 
detestation for a religion, the rites of which are so hor- 
rible. History records but too many instances of the 
melancholy effects of Superstition ; but, perhaps, there 
are none more shocking than that relatgd of the Car- 
thaginians, who being once alarmed at the successes of 
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the, Romans^ sacrificed two hundred children of the 
best families in Carthage, to appease the anger of Sa- 
turn, to which they attributed their misfortunes! How 
different to these cruelties is the benevolent spirit in- 
culcated by the precepts of the Gospel ! How opposite 
to the ceremonies of' Superstition is the worship re- 
quired by the true God! 

*' It is certain, however, that Superstition does not 
always appear arrayed in so terrible a garb; but in 
some other she is too frequently found, even among 
Christians: a foolish bigotry for particular tenets, and 
ridiculous apprehensions and scruples in religion, often 
plainly indicate her presence; but, ' though diversified 
in a thousand shapes, she is still the scourge and shame 
of mankind V* 

Attested by Mrs. Batt, Governess. 

Theme H. '' On Superstition," by Miss Mary Russel, 
Hough. 

" Of all the follies to which the human mind is subject, 
scarcely any are more detrimental to its happiness than 
Superstition. A superstitious person is not only fearful 
and over scrupulous concerning religion, but gives way 
to all kinds of imaginary evils. 

''Many, who ia other resp^ts possess sound judg* 
raent and brilliant talents, become victims to this folly ; 
and in addition to the common and unavoidable caiam^ 
ties of this life, are perpetually forming to themselves 
new ones, by the anticipation of future events. If a 
raven croaks, or an owl shrieks, they are terrified; 
when, perhaps, if any real misfortune nappened, they 
would bear it with fortitude. An absurd belief in the 
Si^ency of supernatural beings, inclines them to iraa- 
gme that divination and witchcraft have a real influence 
on human events, therefore they brand every poor 
solitary old woman with the name of a witch, who is 
constantly shunned as the cause of ill luck to mortals, 
and they consequently practise a thousand fooleries to 
counteract her supposed spells. If they would reflect 
that no event happens but by the special decree of 
Providence^ they would not suffer their minds to be 
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biassed by erery trifling occurrence which they con- 
sider ominous. But since Superstition is generally the 
effect of ignorance, it will gradually cease as know- 
ledge still more enlightens the globe. One who has a 
firm reliance on the goodness and protection of God, 
will always consider every event as a merciful dispen- 
sation ; and, content in whatever state of life he is 
placed, will not endeavour to anticipate evils which 
cannot be avoided/' 

Attested by her Father. 

Other Themes, worthy of much commendation, 

were sent by 

MissE. Willerton, aged 13|, Spalding Seminary, 

Attested by Miss S. and I. Hebard. 
Miss M. Groves, aged 15, Spalding Seminary, 

Attested as above. 
Miss F. Ayre, aged 12 years, Spalding Seminary, 

Attested as above. 
Miss G. Holland, Spalding Seminary, 

Attested as above. 



ARTICLE V. 

Wb have received two communications in this depart- 
ment. One, ''Verses on Christmas Day;*' another, 
'* Lines on the King^s Illness." We are sorry to ob- 
aerve that both these productions are much below 
the standard which our juvenile poetry has hitherto 
reached, and also very inferior to some former poems 
which we have received from the same young gentle- 
men. W^ shall not award any prize in the Poetical 
Department this number, and recommend onr young 
friends to revise their respective productions, whicu 
we shall be very happy to receive in time for Num- 
ber VIL 
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ARTICLE VI. 

QUESTION I. 

Answered by Master S, Ay don, Wakefield. 
Pat the transverse diameters/, the conjugate=c« and 
,7854=:n; then by the question (<+2)x<?»=46-f"^^» 
and {c+2)xtn^50+ctn; or 3c»=:40, and tm=:50; 

whence 0=^=25,46473, and /=^=31.8S091. 

Exactly as above were the answers sent by Masters 
H, Atkin, Academy, Sheffield ; J. Bramall, Lingards- 
wood; R. Chambers, Broughton; W. Harruon, Burton 
Pidsea; J. Macaam, Long Sutton; R. Sharp and J. 
Wadsley, Surileet; and S. Siead, Farnley. 

QUESTION 2. 

Answered by Master S. Siead and 
R, Chancers. 

By similar triangles o^ = 2 : oa^i 
10 :: od^6 : oC = 30, and Crf = 
V^C30»— 6») = 29.3938769; again, bd : 
o A : : C D : C A = 36.74235 = each 
side, also Cdiod: : CD : AD=7. 34847, 
whence the base AB= 1 4.69694. 

Again by Masters Aydon and Harrison, 

. By sim. triangles ob : od :: oa :.oC= 30, and CD= 
Co+oD=36; then, a^=^(ao'— oft»)=:;4^6^ Then, ab 
: DC : : oi : AD=34/6, hence AB=6^6, and AC or 
BC=1 5v'6. 

True answers were also sent by Masters Atkin, 
Btamall, J, Macann, Sharp, Stead, and Wadsley. 

QUESTION 3. 

Answer^ by Masters JR. Cbamben and J. Wddsley. 
The solidity of the segment whose base diameter is 
5 and alt. 1 is 4.0579, and the diam. of the sphere of 

1.5* h 1* 

which the alt. of the segment cut off is 1, is =5 ~ 

»2 
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ss$.25; now by aim. solids 4.0579 : 3.25^ :: SQ48 : 
33398.417285; whose cube root is 32.204 inches near- 
ly, the diameter sought. *^ 

The same by Master BratnalL 
Let 4x and \2x denote the diam. and alt. of the seg- 
ment, and put 14 gal. =3948 in.=a, and 5236=n; 
then (4j:]'-f~(^^)*'r^'=^he diameter of, the sphere io 
terms of x. But by rule 2, page 153, Hutton'« Men- 
suration^ the solidity will be 496iix^=:tf, that is x=: 

^Tzr-=2.477226, hence the diameter= 32.2039 in. 

as required. 

Answers were also sent by Masters Atkin, Aydom, 
Harrison, Macatm, and Siead. 

QUESTION 4. 

Answered by Masters Atkin, Aydon, Bramaii, 
Harrison, Stead, and Wadslof, 

Let ABC be half the triangle, and we have 
AB+BC=:14=a,andACxAB=S7.14655c= 
h, by the question. Now AC=^(a' — 2flx) 
by Euc, 47.1. and *^(a' — 2ax)'=zh, or by 
reduction^and restoring the values of a and b, 
xi— 7 jr*=:49.28096, from whence X3b4.18145 . 
or 5.1203; hence the base is 10.2406, or 
8.3629, and the equal sides 8.8797 or 9.81855. 

Answers were transmitted hy Masters Chambers and 
Macamu Master S. Stead, of Farnley, is requested ta 
send for the silveb medal. 



PRIZE SUBJECTS 

TO B£ ANSWERED IN NO. VII. 

ARTICLE VU. 

Tn best trandation of Horace's Ode " Ad Gro^hun,^ 
as inserted in No. V. by gentlemen not 17 years oUI> 
wiU be entitled to a pbizb. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

As we have not awarded a Prize for the translation of 
the extract from '' Cicero de Senectute,'' proposed in 
No, V. we again propose it, and the best translation by 
SLuy young lady or gentleman not 16 years old, will be 
entitled to a prize medal. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The best poetical translation of the following verses, 
by young ladies or gentlemen not 16 years old, will 
be entitled to a silver medal. 

LA BONNE MERE. 

Vois la tend re m^re eatour^e 

Des enfans qu'elle a mis aujour ! 

Aapr^s d'eux son ame enivr^e 

Tressaille et de joieet d'amour. 

Avec douceur, sa main l^g^re 

£n flattant Pune donne a son fr^re^: 

Une ^treinte contre son coeur; 

L'autre sur les genoux s'^lance; 

Son bras.l' aide; un pied qu^'elle avance • 

Sert encore de siege a sa soeur. 

Dans un regard^ une caresse, 
Dians leurs baisers^ daub leurs soupirsy 
Son ^OBiir mit lire avec addresse 
Tous leurs mille petits desins. 
Il^ar lent tons; et sans rien dire> , 
ElleSrepond par un sourire 
A leurs mots demi-.prononc^s. 
Elle veut prendre un airs^v^re, 
£t Ton voit combien elle est mere . 
Dans ses yeux m^me courrouc6s« . 

€-est ainsi que la Providence 
V^ille sur le sort des humains, ' 
£t que SCO amour leur dispense 
Les tresors ouverts dans ses moins: 
Les grands, les maitres de la terre, 
Le pauvre en son humble chaumiere 
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Elle 6coute tons les mortels 
£t sa boDt6 constante et siire 
Portage a toute la Nature 
Ses doDs et ses soins paternels. 

Que jamais Phomme ne Paccuse 
lyindiff^rence ou de rigueur. 
Si quelquefois elle refuse 
Une gr&ce ch^re a* son ceenr! 
Ce D^est que pour nourrir ton z^ie 
£t pour te rendre plus fidelle, 
Qu'elle difl%re a t'exaucer; 
Ou p)iit6t sa bont^ supreme . 
Te rait une gr&ce^ alors inline 
Qu'elle semble te refuser. 



ARTICLE X. 

Thk best theme» or essay, on awf subject, that any 
young lady or gentleman, under 16 years old, may 
think proper to write upon, will be entitled to a silver 

MEDAL. 



ARTICLE XL 

The best copy of verses, in English, on amf ntbfect, by 
young ladies or gentlemen, not 10 years old, will be 
entitled to a silver mebal. 

The Editors of the Enquirer wish particularly to call 
the attention of their young friends to English Prose 
COMPOSITION, being well aware that no part of educa* 
tion is of more importance than the formation of a clear 
and perspicuous style of writing. In whatever situation 
of life it may be the future fortune of the juvenile Cox- 
respondents of the Enquirer to he placed, they will 
find that this acquisition is of the utmost consequence^ 
and equally serviceable and necessary to the Trades- 
manj the Merchant^i and the Country Gentleman^ 
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ARTICLE XII. 

The best solutions of the following questions, by any 
young lady or gentleman not 16 years old, will be 
entitled to a silver medal. 

Question 1. By Master S. Stead, Farnley Academy. 
Find the area of a triangle whose base is 40, one 
side 30, and the line drawn from the vertex to bisect 
the base, 25 chains. 

Question 2. By Miss £. Holland, Spalding 
Seminary. 
What proportion does a square incribed within any 
circle, bear to one circumscribed about the same 
circle ? 

Question 3. By Master W. Harrison, Burton 
Fidsea. , 

Required the least whole number, which, being di- 
vided by 2, 3 and 4 respectively, will leave 1, 2 and 
S for remainders. 

Question 4. By the same. 
Find X, when x* — 6x* — 241" — 27=0. 



^iftctHlmtonti Cotce^pontience, 

Xc. 
A SURVEY OP ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 

IN THE 

COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 

{Continued from vol, ii. p, 38.) 

It was my intentioif in the present communication to 
have attempted to fix the scites of Roman station north 
ef the Witham ; but in consequence of being disap- 
pointed in not receiving a promised commoiMcation of 
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interesting matter from a correspondent^ I have been in- 
duced to alter my plan, and to proceed with the account 
of antiquities discovered in and near Lindum-colonu.* 

The Roman remains which have at various periods 
been discovered in Lindum may be classed under the 
following heads, viz, sudatories, hypocausts^ sepulchres, 
coins, pavements, and aqueducts. 

Sudatories and hypocavsts. — ^'In 1793, tome labourers 
digging a cellar belonging to the chanter's boose, at the 
south-west corner of the close, adjoining to the Chequer- 
gate, found two or three stone coffins, which probably 
bad lain there ever since the demolition of the ancient 
parish church of St. Mary Magdalen, which bad 
' been erected ^ear the spot since the Roman times, but 
was probably taken down to make way for the cathedral 
and its appendages. On going to the depth of about 
thirteen feet, they broke through a tesselated floor 
into ^ vault, which afterwards proved a Roman hypo- 
caust. The praefurnium, covered with a large fiat stone 
at the entrance, was three feet six inches square ; 
height uncertain from rubbish. The formax a brick 
vault three feet six inches long; from three to four 
feet high ; and from two feet to nineteen inches wide. 
This had been much impaired by the violence of the 
fire, but might be taken down and rebuilt as often as 
necessary, being only built against the mouth of the 
alveus, and not united with it in building; bits of burnt 
wood were thrown out of it. The alveus, or body of 
the fhie, was twenty-one feet four inches long; eight 
feet four inches broad ; and two feet six inches high ; 
its top turned with a semicircular brick arch. On the 
floor, of strong cement, composed of lime, ashes, and 
brickdust, commonly called terrace-mortar, stood two 
rows of pillars, two feet high, made of brick, eleven in 
a row, in all forty -four, besides two half pillars; the 
two outer rows eleven inches diameter^ joinit&d with 
mortar ; the two inner rows ^ight inches square, each 
standing on a brick eleven inches square, and two 
thick, and covered with another of the same thicknejss, 
but from seventeeti to nineteen inches square. The 
round composed of ten courses of siemi -circular bricks 
laid by pairs, the joint of every course crossing that of 
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the former at right angles, with so much mortar be- 
tween, that the two semi-circles rather form aa oval, 
making the pillars look, at first sight, as if they were 
wreathed; tne square pillars, composed of thirteen 
courses of bricks, eight inches square, thinner than 
those of the round ones/' 

'* The floor of the sudatory, resting on these pillars, 
is composed of large bricks, twenty-three by twenty- 
one inches,' which lie over the square bricks on the 
pillars, the four corners of each reaching the centres 
of the four adjoining pillars. On this course of bricks 
is a coTering of cement six inches thick, inlaid with a 
pavement, composed of white tesselae ; at the side were 
two tubuli or flues, twelve inches wide, and fourteen 
inches deep, for carrying off the smoke; their bottoms 
even with that of the alveus, and they are carried upon 
the level about fifteen feet under the room, by the side 
of the hypocaust, and then it is presumed they turn 
upwards. The walls of this room were plastered, and 
the plaster painted red, blue, and other colours, and 
its floor set with white tesselae, but no figure discern- 
ible in either pointing or pavement. This pavement, 
which is on a level with the testudo of the hypocaust, 
is about thirteen feet below the present surface of the 
ground ; so deep is old Lindum buried in its ruins. 
In digging up the pavement, the workmen struck into ' 
another flue, three feet from, the north-east corner of 
the hypocaust, and before they reached the pavement 
they dug up the wall by pieces, to the depth of five or 
six feet, with the rubbish of a room^ under which the 
iubuH ran on the east side of the alveus. It was found 
before Feb. W, and closed before April 7, 1740/^ M. 
(To be eorUinwd,) 



TO THE EDITORS OF THE ENQUIRER. 

Perhaps some of the antiquarian readers of the Eo- 
quirer, will favour the public by giving a modern 
dress to the following Charter, granted by king Athel- 
stan nearly 900 years ago; Should any young friend 
attempt this^ the notes at the foot may be of service. 

S?AU)IREN5|S« . 
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CHARTA ADELSTANI REGIS, SANCTa WII^ 
FRIDO DE RIPPON CONCESSA. 

WYT all that es and es gan, 

Yat ik kine Adelstan 

As given ais frelith as I may. 

And to ve Capitel of Seint Wilfrai, 

Of my free devotioa 

Yair pees at Rippon ; 

On like side the kyrke a mile. 

For all ilk deeds and ylke agyle ; 

And within yair kyrke yate 

At ye Stan yat Grithstole ^ hate. 

Within ye kyrke dore and ya quare, 

Yair have pees for les and mare. 

Ilkan of yisstedes sal have pees- 

Of Frodraortel f and ils deed» 

Yat yair don is, Tol, Tern, 

With iron J and with water dcme. 

And yat ye Land of Seint Wilfrai 

Of alkyn geld § free sal ay. 

At nai nan at Ganges me to 

In yair Herpsac || sal have at do ; 

And for ik will at yai be save 

I will at yai alkyn freedome have : 

And in all thinges be als free 

As hert may thinke, or eygh may see.: 

At te power of a ktnge 

Masts make free any thyoge. 

And my seale have I sat yerto 

For I will at no man it undo, . 



* Grithstole (Sax.) sedes pacts. A sanctuary. 

f Frodmortel or freodmartel, freedom or immunity granted for 
committing manslaughter. 

X Fire and water ordeal. 

$ Geld or gild, according to Camden, signifies a tribute or tax; 
it also means a mulct for a fault, hence weregeld is the price of a 
man, and orfgeld of a beast. 

II Herpsac I believe is of nearly the same import as FtUhsocne 
ot Frithsoke »• e. a place of immunity. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES. 

(Continued from p. 36.) 

// Decamerone di M. Giovanni Boccaccio, nuovamente 
coretto et con diligentia stampato. In Fircnze, Giunti 
1527, octavo* 

This edition of Boccaccio's Decameron is much 
esteemed for its superiority, in point of correctness, 
over every previous edition, they having been printed 
from manuscripts disfigured by the ignorance of the 
transcribers, and every edition, till this made its ap- 
pearance, contained a repetition of errors. The only 
complete copy of the author's original work had been 
made by Francois D^Amaretto Maneli, a Florentine 

Sentleman, in 1384, nine years after the author's 
eath ; and it was reserved for three young and learned 
Plorentines to superintend this editition, published by 
theGiantis; and they, very judiciously, made use of 
texts much more correct than any that had been pre- 
Tiottsly consulted, and took advantage of the defects 
observable in others, to render their own edition more 
correct. It was afterwards counterfeited at Venice, 
under the same form and date, and those not in the 
secret hare sometimes bought the counterfeit for the 
originaU Ih Bure, in his '' Bibliographic Instructive," 
vol. iv. p. 60, has mftde several remarks by which to 
distinguish the editions from each other ; the most 
palpable difference to common observers may be seen 
in the title-page, whereon is a flowret, representing 
the fleur d^ lys of the Giuntis, engraved on wood, 
and surrounded or enclosed by a square or border, 
which border, in the original, appears separated in 
many parts, as if composed with so many pieces ; 
whereas, in the false edition, this square appears en- 
tire, without the least separation or division whatever; 
beneath this fleur de lys appears the date M-D- 
XXVII- which in the original has the separation 
points square, but in the counterfeit they are trian- 
gular, thus MaDaXXVIIa Osmont, " Dictionnaire des 
Livres rares;' torn. up. i09, repeats what De Bure has 
said, and adds, that at line 14 of iu5 1st page of the 
original are the two words ^'rifrigerio gid" which afft 
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printed as one word in the copy, by being joined, and 
making " rifirigeriogiH" ; as also that in the original, 
folio 33, verso, the word Giomtaa is printed at the 
head of the page, which, in the counterfeit, is altered 
to Giomata, In the original, page 24 is marked 42, 
and page 108 is numbered 168, which faults are cor« 
rected in the counterfeit. " Son prix,** says Osmont, 
" est arbitraire, elle se vend jusqu'a6 a 700 livres/' At 
M. Paris' sale at Edwards' in Pall- Mall, in 1791, a 
fair copy in red morocco was bought by Mr. Wood- 
hull lor ;£l 5. The rarest edition of Boccaccio's Deca- 
iheron is the first, printed in 1470 or 1471, and of 
which, I have been told, a copy has been sold for 100 
guineas ; however this may be, at Paris' sale Molioi 
bought a copy (having the last leaf rather imperfect) 
for £l6. 



List of some of the principal Editions of Skakspear^i 
Works, as also the Prices paid Inf the Booksellers rf 
London to the Editors of several of them. 

The first folio edition of the Works of Sbakspeare, 
in a Collected form, was published in 1623, by Jaggard 
and Blount; reprinted 1632, 1664, and 1685; ap 
edition verbatim from the one of 1623,. but vefy in- 
accurately printed, was published, in 180S, by 
Longman and Co, 

Shakspeare's Works, by Rowe, 7 vols. Svo. London, 

1709. 
■ Do. 9 vols. 12mo. 1741. 

Pope, 6 vols. 4to. 1725. 

Do. 10 vols. 12mo. 1728. 

• ■ ' ■■ Theobald, 7 vols. 8vo. 

1733. 

■ Do. 8 vols. l2mo. 1740. 

■ ■ • Hanmer,6vols. 4to. 1744. 

Do. 177 K 

' Warburton, 8 vols. 8va 

1747. 

' ■ ■ '■ - Johnson, 8 vols. 8vo. 

1765. 
•^-- Stevens,4vols.8vo. 1766. 
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Sbakspeare's Works, by Capell, 10 vol. trown 8vo. 

1768. 

■■ Johnson and Stevens, 

10 vols. 8vo. 1773— 2nd edit. 10 vols. 8vo. 1778 
— 3d edit. 10 vols. 8vo. 1785 — ithedit. 15 vols. 
8vo. 1793. Of the latter edit. 25 copies w^te . 
printed on large paper, one of which was sold 
at Isaac Reed's sale in 1807, for j£^9. 

' Johnson, Stevens, and 

Reed, 21 vols, 8vo. 

■ . Malone, 10 vols. cr. 8vo. 

To these may be added, BoydelPs in 9 vols, folio,— 

Chalmers's^, 9 vols. 8vo. — Wood's, 14 vols. l2mo.— 

Itann's, 6 vols.. 12iuo. — Ayscough's, 2 vols. 8vo. and 

perhaps twenty other editions, 

£ s. d, 
Mr. Rowe was paid for editing Shakspeare, 36 10 

Mr. Hughes for do 28 7 

Pope, do 217 12 

Fenton, do. 30 14 

Gay, do ^ 35 17 6 

Whalley, do 12 

Theobald, do 652 10 

Dr. Warburton, do * 500 

Mr. Capel, do. .300 

Dr. Johnson, for the first edition, 375 

- — r for the second do 100 

The following anecdote related in ' Dibdin's Biblio- 
mania, or Book Madness,' will not he misplaced here. 

A singular story is extant about the purchase of the 
late Duke of Roxburgh's fine copy of the first edition of 
Shakspeare. A friend was bidding for iiim in the sale 
room; his Grace had retired to a distance to view the 
issue of the contest. Twenty guineas and more were of- 
fered from various quarters tor the book : a slip of paper 
was handed to the Duke, in which he was requested to 
inform his friend whether be was to " continue bid- 
ding," — his Grace took bis pencil, and wrote under- 
neath, by way of reply,— 

_. — ^ ■ ■ — .. Lay OD Maodaff! 

* ",d d:="4 be he who ant cries ** Hold, enough !'» 
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Such a spirit was irresistible^, and bore down all oppo- 
sition: his Grace retired triumphant with the book 
under his arm. 

Mr. Reed, editor of the much-esteemed edition of 
our bard's works, possessed a copy of the first edition, 
divided into 3 volumes, and illustrated with additional 
portraits, and which, at bis death, was sold for £S6. 



Athenian Lettert, or the Epistolary Corretpondence qf 
an Agent qf the King of Persia residing at Athens. 

This work consists of the imaginary correspondence 
of a company of Greeks, the contemporaries of So- 
crates, Pericles, and Plato ; but, in reality, the actual 
correspondence of a society of learned men at the 
University of Cambridge, who, under -fictitious cha- 
racters, communicated to each other the results of 
their researches into ancient history, and through 
this medium laid before the public an entertaining 
and instructive work. -When this correspondence had 
continued for a- considerable time, and the number of 
letters had become so large as to render the transcrib- 
ing of them for the use of the association too trouble- 
some, it was agreed that twelve copies should be' 
printed, which was accordingly done in 1740. A copy 
of this edition, it is evident, from the smallness of the 
number printed, exclusive of any other consideration, 
must be a great rarity, and whenever met with, either 
in a book auction or a bookseller's shop, must sell for 
a pretty high sum. In 1781 another small edition of 
100 copies was printed in 4to. and in 1798 a more ex- 
tended edition in S vol. 4to. with portraits, &c. and 
which was, I believe, reprinted last year for Messrs. 
Cadell and Davies. " This book is said to be the best 
commentary on Thucydides ever written/' 

Miller^s Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century, 

Destruction of Libraries in the Time ofHenrij the Eighth, 
at the Dissolution of Monasteries. 

It is a circumstance well known to every one at all 
C9j|y?rsant ifl JEnglish history, that the sunar^gsier. 6f 
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the lesier monasteries by that rapacioas monarch 
Harry the Eighth^ took place in 1536. Bishop Fisher, 
when the abolition was first proposed in the conTO- 
catioQ, strenuonsly opposed it, and told his brethren 
that this was fairly showing the king how he might 
come at the great monasteries. '' And so, ray lords,^' 
concluded he, '^ if you grant the king these smaller 
monasteries, you do but make him a handle, whereby, 
at his own pleasure, he may cut down all the cedars 
within your lebanons.'' Fisher's opinion was home 
out by the subsequent acts of Henry, who, after 
quelling a civil commotion occasioned by the sup- 
f>ression of the lesser monasteries, immediately abo- 
lished the remainder ; and on the whole, suppressed 
645 monasteries: of which twenty-eight had Abbots 
that enjoyed seats in Parliament. Ninety colleges 
were demolished, 5374 chantries and free chapels, 
and 110 hospitals. Bayle, in his Epistle upon Le- 
lande's Journal, much laments the destruction that 
took place in the religious houses at this period ; those 
who purchased them took the libraries as part of the 
booty. Some they sold to the grocers, and others 
they sent over sea in ship loads. '' I know a mer- 
- chant,'* says he, " who bought two noble libraries for 
forty shillings each/' 



Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, to 
his Friend in Jjmdon, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1754. 

The author of these Letters was one Birt, an under- 
strapper commissary, who, as is natural to such people, 
was, in his own opinion, a man of great consequence* 
M^or Hepburn of Aldercron's Regiment, mentioned 
at Madras an anecdote of Birt, which, I think, hap- 
pened at Inverness. Birt giving himself some conse- 
quential airs, said, " he represented his Majesty," 
Upon which a dry Scot replied, '* Hoot mon ! — You 
represent his Majesty / He, God bless him ! is muckle 
better represented on a bawbee." 

This anecdote I found in a copy qf the * Letters* 
purchased at I>airymple's sale, 1S09. 
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*' The neuoe Attractiue, containing a short J}iscourse qf 
the M€ignes or Lodestone, and amongst other his venues^ 
qf a newe discouered secret and subtile properties concern- 
ing the declining qf the Needle, touched therewith, under 
the plaint of the Horizon. Now first found out by Robert 
Norman, Hydrographer. Small 4°. In^nted at Lon" 
don, by John Kyngston,for Richaad Ballard, 1581." 

This rare tract is the production of Robert Normaii, 
who first discoTered what is called the dipping of the 
needle, and which discovery this work was intended to 
promulgate. As this curious work is very little known; 
a synopsis of its contents will, perhaps, not be deemed 
uninteresting. 

The 1st chapter treateth — Of the Magnes or Lode- 
stone, where thei are fonnd, and of their colours, 
weight, and vertue in drawying iron, or Steele, 
and of other properties of the same stone. 
The 2nd chap. Of the diuers opinions of those that 
haue written of the attractiue poinct, and where 
thei haue imagined it to bee. 
3d. By what meanes the rare and straunge declinyng 
of the Needle, from the plaine of the Horizon was 
first founde. 
4th. How to finde the greatest declinyng of the 

Needle under the Horizon. 
5\h. That in the vertue of the Magnes or Lodestone, 
is no ponderous or weigh tie matter, to cause any 
sue he declinyng in the Needle. 
6th. A confutation of the comon receiued opinion 

of the point Attractiue. 
7th. Of the poinct RespecHue, where it maie bee 

by greatest reason imagined. 
8th. Certaine proofes of the power apd action, 
wholie and freelie beeying in the stone, to shewe 
this poinct respectiue, and in the Needle, by vertue 
and power receiued of the Stone, and not forced, 
or constrained by any Attraction in Heauen or 
Yearth. 
9th. Of the Variation of the Needle from the Pole 
or Axeltree of the Earth, and how it is to bee un* 
derstoode. 
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lOth. Of the common Compasses^ and of the diners 
different sortes and makynges of them, with the 
inconueniences that maie growe by them« and the 
plattes made b}' them. 
After which folio weth, 

A table or regiment of the Sunnes declinatio^ ex- 
actly calculated unto the minute by the true place 
of the Sunne, whose greatest declination for this 
age is 23 degrees 28 minutes, and maie serve for 
30 yeres without greate errour. 
How to use the Sunn e's declination, for knowing the 

elevation of the Pole. 
Three Tables, the first sheweth the conjunctions of 
the Sunne and Moone for 19 yeres, with the 
Eclipses of the Sunne. 
The seconde Table sheweth the hower and minute of 
the oppositions or full Moones, with the Eclipses 
of the Moone. 
The third Table followeth the Kalender, by the 
whiche is always founde, what signe the Moone 
is in, with the helpe of the letters in the Kalen- 
der, also by the saied Kalender is shewed the 
hower and minute of the length of the daie for 
euery daie of the yere, for the eleuation of the 
Pole 52 degrees. 
The body of the work, with the tables, occupy 62 
pages, printed with black letter ; exclusive of which^ 
at the beginning are a dedicatory Epistle, an address to 
the Reader, and the Magnes or Lodestone's Challenge; 
which last I beg leave to lay before your readers. 

THE MAGNES OR LODESTONE's CRALLENOE. 

GiuE place, ye glitterying sparkes. 
Ye glimmerying saphires bright. 

Ye rubies redde, and diamonds braue. 
Wherein ye moste delight. 

In breefe, ye stones inricht. 

And burnisht all with golde, 
-Set forthe in lapidaries shoppy 
JFor jewdls to be solde. 
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Giue place, giuc place^ I sale. 
Your beautie, gleame and glee. 

Is a]] the vertue for the whiche. 
Accepted so you bee. 

Magues, the Lodestone/ I, 
Your painted sheathes defie. 

Without my heipe, in Indian seas. 
The beste of you might lie. 

I guide the pilot's course. 

His helpying hande I am. 
The mariner delights in me. 

So doeth the marchaunt man. 

My vertue lyes unknowne. 

My secrets hidden are. 
By me, the court and commonwfeale 

Are pleasured verie farre. 

No shippe could saile on seas. 
Her course to runne aright. 

Nor compasse shewe the readie waie. 
Were Magnes not of might. 

Blush then, and blemishe all. 

Bequeath to me that^s dewc. 
Your seates in golde, your price in plate, 

Whiche jewellers docLrenewe. 
It's I, it's I, alone. 

Whom you usurpe upon, 
Magnes by name, the Lodestone cald. 

The prince of stones alone. 

If this you can denie, 
Then seeme to make replie, 

And let the painfull seaman judge. 
The whiche of us doeth lie. 

THE mariner's JUDGMENT. 

The Lodestone is the stone. 

The onely stone alone, 
Deseruyng praise aboue the rest. 

Whose yertues are unknowne. 
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THE MAECBANTE'S VERDICT. 

The saphire's bright^ the diamods braoe^ 
Are stones that beare the name^ 

Bat flatter not, and tell the troth, 
Magnes deseraes the fame. 
London, March 18, 181f. SIVAD. 



SPECIMENS 

OF THE SIMILAEITY AND CONNECTION OF LANeUAOlt. 
(ConHnuedfromp, 49.) 

In Hebrew ^hV, lak, signifies an agent, a legate, or meS' 
senger; laki, Ethiopic, to send, to serve, &c.'; lego, Latin, 
io send. From the Hebrew come the Engfisb word 
lackey; Spanish, lacayo; French, laquais; Italian, lacM; 
Portuguese, lacayo; Danish, Uckei. 

Gel, Persian ; gelid^ Chaldee, to condense, to congeal, 
(and as a substantiye) ice; t^Xa, Greek; L^\\u,geliiust 
cold; French, gelS; gelid, English. 

M meadows parch*d, brown groves, and withering Eow^s * 

Imbibe the sparkling dew and genial sbow'rs ; 

As chill dark air inhales the morning beam, 

As thirsty harts enjoy the g^Zicf stream: 

Thos, to man's grateful soul, from heav'n descend 

The mercies of his Father, Lord, and Friend. ' 

siawicLUMjoirtr. 

• • ..I. 

Bene, Saxoo; 6on, French; froon, Celtic; ^091, Ei^ 
lish; all signifying a good turn, a favour, &c« It U 
worthy of notice, thBtboonia, in the Mandingo tongue, 
signifies a present, or gift. See the yocabiilary of that 
laDffaaee, in Mungo Park's Travels. 

En^sh, rave; French, raver; Datch, ptv€tn; Swe- 
dish, yra, to rave; in Shanscrit, rava; signifies SLskriek 
or a loud cry, 

nap, kabar, Hebrew, to bury, to inter; from whence 
the noun, rmp, a grave, a sepukhre. In Persian, khah- 
gahe, signifies the place qf the last sleep, or the same as 
the English ccemctry; andthe Greek xMjXi^fisy. It has 
long ago been remarked, that sleep is the image of 
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death; " Sornnka mortis imago,** Sleep aod death are so 
apparently simi[af« that €l«J«n * «aitb they are brother 
and sister. In the scriptures it is said^ suciwa-one 
slept wkh bis fathers; and not such-a-one died. So 
the iron-sleep of the poets: 

Olli dura quies ocnloi flt feneoi arget 
^p^ifLMf in SBtemam clauduntar lumiaiP. AOQt«Bi. 

VIRG. AN. X. 

Death's iron'slttffibert chased 

WRJUMBAi^t lAttWa •? JAiRUsVoAUGBTSR. 

1%«/WM^ fbr sleep and death in the Madagascar 
tongue have a striking resei&hkuice^ the former being 
tnororp, ^nd the latter tmro. Our fiogliflfc wori^gr^^se^ 
may prQbably.f>e derived from the old Gothic, ^nMm^ 
V>di^» or the Teut. grfli- 

'.$abbat, pqrsiaa; sahhatc, French ^ sabtUo^ It^Uftsi; 
sahbat, German ; sdbad^ j^anishs all ividoiiUtedJy feom 
th^ Hebr^w,^ rav^io qease, to restf^ta desisi„iv^m,\^imkx. 

3B<^c^;, Gre^k> 'pide^^ tp- see; £QgUah» ^k; SeottMb, 
een, eyes; Saxon, Sa^j f rfn^h, Seii; Cunbric« ou^; 
Gothic> augo; Swedish, oga; Belgic, i^g; Sclavonic* 
oho ; ^im^^rm^i- SpAftish*. q;« ; ^Poriftignese, ol4o ; Fe- 
roese, eyen 

•pr, oin, Hebrew f, an eye, from the root. Hi]?, which 
signifies aqute, sensidiUti/^ vicakr^s^x^* becau^ie the eye 
is so tender an^. d^^ffl; ^ f rg^A. nud is 90 oMtiually 
. alarfff/^yiikm^^Bf^ thing approaches it, that it imme- 
diately closes. It is also anected, more or less, by all 
t^..p^oiis^ Iti Avftbic, esm^ an eye; Italian, occhia; 



Di^ni sigqa^ decovis 



!ftrdeiitesqae not^te (tcuht. vug. «n. lib. v. 

iroitt, Mebrew, heaven; Ethiopic, ^tamai; Samaritan, 
sekmnaitn; T^kttarian, schmaio. Most of the European 
languages follow the Latin, caelum; ciela, Italian; cida^ 
^Spanish;- o<?tfo, Portuguese; cic/, French; cca/,. Irish +. 

<«4te«hbLib. de^liEHB: IPalsat. tec. 

t i^lso ^l|eiBa9)e<Q6.the mxteenth letter ia the Hebrew alphabet 

4 See Smt |okQ<?arr'^ << Strapger in Ireland," p. ddO. 
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Onr English word is from the Saxon, bepan. It is 
remarkable, that the word sanfo, in the Mandiogo 
tongue, signifies heaven, being exactly the same as the 
Italian word signifying holj^, and not dissimilar to the 
Latin, See the Mandingo vocabulary, before referred 
to. Fabef, Saxon; fader, Belgic; vatter, Teutonic; 
fader, Danish; fader, Islaodic; pater, Latin; ifMffi, 
. Greek; padre, Italian ; ^is{S^, Swedish; jwrv, French; 
pay, Portuguese; peetre, Shanscrit; pider, Persian; 
father, English. The Malay, bapa, father, bears a strong 
resemblance to the ivord used by children in this 
country. 

Mobej*, Saxon; moder, Danish; mutter, Teut.; moe>' 
ter, Dutch; mattr, Latin; fJfu/ytfjp, Greek; madre, Spa- 
nish ; madre, Italian ; meder, Swedish ; ma^f Portngoese; 
mere, French; mader, Persian; ma/re^, Shanscrit; ma« 
ma, Bengalee; mam, Welsh; nmime, Irish, a nur«e; ma, 
Malay: mother. 

Dagge, Belgic, a dagger; dague, French; daga, 
Spanish ; adaga, Portuguese ; tagnen, German ; dagger, 
English; ^p^i^daker, Hebrew, to pierce, to wound; dashe, 
Persian, a wound. In English poetry, dagger is oPtea 
used metaphoricaHy, for pain, trouble^ disquietude, &c* 
Marcus, in Cato, says to his brother. 

Passion unpitied, and successless loire. 
Plant daggers in my heart— ^ 

A»DB»If*8 CATO, ACT I. SCjr. 

Gourde, Gaelic^ a jest. Hence, perhaps, the English 
"^ burden of a song,'' or concluding yerse, being the 
part which generally and principalTy carries the point 
or wit. I find in Bailey's English Dictionary, **b&rd, 
a jest, Spenser ;'* and also, '* borde, a jest," with tho 
authority of Chaucer; bourd, to jest, in the Scottish 
dialect. It is used in this sense by Rstmsay, in his 
justly admired drama, entitled " The Gentle Shepherd." 
Giaud says to Peggy : . 

Be wary then, I say, and aeTer gie V 

Encouagement, or hourd with sic as he. \ 

CENIXB SHEFHEBO, ACT ▼. 8C I. ' ' 
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Adder, English; j£bbef, Saxon; adder, Dutch; 
ether, Scottish; neider, Welsh; mar, Persian; an adder, 
41 snake; mari, or mary, in the Madagascar language, a 
serpent, 

lOD, Hebrew; aniarus, Latin; amer, French; amaro, 
Italian. From the Hebrew also comes the iBolic, 
f/^ffa; L^tin, myrrha ; English, n^frrh. We have our 
English word, bitter, from the Saxon, Bitep 
• Near Leeds, March 10, \S12. J.H.N. 

[To be continued,) 



ON GRAVITATION, 

WITH AN OUTLINE OF LE SAGE's HYPOTHESIS FOE EXPLAIN* 
ING THE CAUSE THEREOF. 

'Mr. Frend, in his " Evening's Amusements,'' for 
the present year, and an intelligent writer under the 
signature " Common Sense," in a late number of the 
Monthly Magazine, have given some very interesting 
remarks on this subject; and as the public attention is 
in some degree fixed upon it, the following brief out- 
line of a very ingenious hypothesis relative to the 
cause of gravity, may not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the Enquirer. 

Some persons have supposed that to endeavour to 
account for ail the operations of nature upon purely 
mechanical principles, will have a tendency to ex- 
clude the Deity from any concern in the government 
of the system, and thereby lay a foundation for the 
introduction of atheism. But in opposition to this 
•opinion, let us place the names of Newton, Mac- 
laurtn. Sir John Pringle, and many others, whose 
*piety no man ever questioned ;— it is plain, from a 
^passage in Newton's Optics, that he had not the 
slightest idea that to ascribe the phenomena of gravi- 
tation to a mechanical cause, had any tendency to sup- 
port atheistical opinions, or to weaken the arguments 
for the existence of God and of providence. 

Every candid mind must be convinced that the 
issue of this argument is quite immaterial to the troths 
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of natural religion, which must rest on the same im- 
moreable foundation ; whether the physical cause of 
gravity is ever discovered or not, we ought to feel no 
other interest in the result, than that which the ex- 
tension or limitation of knowledge is calculated to ex- 
cite. Every at^mpt to confine the range of our en- 
quiries, and to produce an intolerance of philosophical 
opinion, deserves the most expressive disapprobation. 
In all ages there have been men illiberal and narrow- 
minded enough, to think that the search after natural 
causes was irreverent to the Author of nature, and 
argued a doubt of his po^ver. Anaxagoras, though 
the first of the Greek philosophers who entertained 
rational notions concerning the Supreme Being, yet, 
because he was a great enquirer after second causes, 
was accused of irreligion. The same charge, on the 
same ground, has often been renewed since. It would 
be right, however, that those who bring this charge* 
would take some trouble to draw the line which sepa- 
rates the legitimate domains of science, from the hal- 
lowed ground which must not be profaned by philoso- 
phical research. This boundary, we are persuaded, it • 
will be found very difficult to adjust. — No one will say 
that it is wrong to enquire into the cause of elasticity, 
hardness, transparency, and such-like qualities of body ; 
—Why then should it be improper to enquire into thc' 
cause of gravity? On what principle is it, that it is 
lawful tc^eek for the mechanism by which the former 
effects are produced, and impious to extend the same 
enquiry to the latter? If, indeed, gravitation were 
not only known, to be universal among material subr 
stances, but if all the other causes of motion could be 
reduced to it, and shown to be modifications of one 
and the same law, there would be little reason to ex* 
pect that we could ever carry our enquiries much 
farther ; and though we should not think that there 
was any impiety in the attempt to do so, we should 
certainly despair of its success. But our knowledge 
of gravitation has by no means reached this perfec- 
tion. We are not sure that it is quite universal ; that 
beat and light, for example, are subject to its power ; 
and, what is of more importance in the present. 
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question, we are sure that all the causes of tnotioo 
have not been reduced to one ; so that gravitation is 
neither shown to depend on impulse, nor impulse on 
gravitation. Two laws very different from one 
another direct the motions of the material world, and 
till these two can be reduced to one, or shown to do- 
l^end on the same cause, or till they be deau^nstrated 
to arise from different causes, our knowledge of them 
remains incomplete. Till every possible means of ef- 
fecting one or. other of these purposes has been tried, 
till reason and experiment can fairly be said to have 
done their utmost, philosophy has not reached its ol« 
timate object. Some important secret may still be 
within our reach ; some new proof of the simplicity 
of' nature, and of tfie wisdom of its author, may yet re*- 
main to be discovered. In the present state of science, 
we think that it cannot be affirmed that the utmost baa 
been done with respect to the object we are treating 
of; nor ara we entitled to say that the attempts made 
have been all completely abortive* 
The different systems for explaining the cause of 

Cvity, are those of Descartes, Bernoulli, Newton, 
Sage, and Boscovich. Concerning the system of 
iDescartes, it is not necessary to enter into much detail. 
The vortices of that ingenious theorist have long 
ceased to afibrd satisfaction even to the most superficial 
reasoner. They are known new only in the history of 
opinions, and in that history will ever furnii^ a moat 
instructive chapter. The next system that was ima- 
gined for explaining the law of gravitation, was that 
of an elastic ether, mentioned by Sir Isaac Newton in 
the queries at the end of his Optics, and proposed 
with such modesty and diffidence, as entitles it to 
great indulgence. It is. the conjecture of the philo* 
sopher, who bad demonstrated the existence of the 
law of gravitation, concerning' the mechanism by 
which this universal tendency is produced, and seems 
to be thrown out with the view of preventing those 
who followed him, from thinking that it vras sufficient 
to say that gravitation was an essential quality of 
matter, and* that there was no occasion to trouble 
themselves about the cause of it. It was to serve as a 
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s^imukiB to future enquiry,, and' aft a caMion* against- 
sappoadag that the fabric of physical astronomy was 
complete. According to it^ the mutual tendency of 
bodies towards each other arises fh>m the actkin ^ a 
fluid highly elastic^ diffused throfig<h all spaee, btti 
more rare within bodies than without* and mdre rare 
at a smaller distance from, them than at a greaten 
Bodies are propelled through this fluid from the denser 
to the rarer parts, that is, from the parts where tike 
elasticity i& greater, to those where it is less. Thu% 
with respect to the earth, the elasticity of the circuo^ 
fused ether being greater at a distance frotii that body 
than near it, other bodies would, by that greater ela^ 
ttcity, be urged to the quarter where the elasticity is 
leas, that is, toward the earth. < The B«ne would^hold 
of the sun and moon, and all the ^reat bodies of the 
universe. This hypothesis^ to Which, it must be cpn- 
fessed that many objections may be made, appeals 16 
have been. suggested to Newton by the phenomeawof 
optics, which it is better chlculated to se^ve than those 
of astroncmiy. 

The system of John fiernoallt Was proposed long 
after that of Newton, and intended by the author to 
unite the advantages of the Cartesian and Newtonian 
systems, , yrithoitt being, subject to the difiicuhies of 
either; but which, in the general opiiMon of phiioso^ 
phers, does exactly the reverse, uniting the difficulties 
of both> without the advantages 4)f either. The truth 
is, that John Bernoulli,, though one of the first matbe-* 
maticians of his age, was far from maintaining the 
same rank among philosophers. His theory of^graviii 
tation is accordingly almost forgotten, and is^at pre^ 
sent very, little known, .even to scientific men. 

A fourth system, by far more ingenious and satisfiuri 
tory than any of the three just mentioned, was pm*i 
posed by Le Sage, in his ** Esgai de Chimit Mechaavjw^^** 
first published in 1758. This syston is very little 
known ; I shall therefore take the liberty of statinjf 
a short outline of it, as of the most curious and 
plausible attempt that has yet been miBde^to acoorunt 
fi>r gravity on principles purely mechanical. 

Imagine that through all spade nuttb0rleiM^c0rH 
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ptucies, or atomst aJmost infinitely small^ are in perpe- 
tual motion: that every corpuacJe has its determined 
direction, and moves for ever in a straight line, with a 
velocity far exceeding that of light. It is evident 
that, the directions of these corpuscles may be so va-> 
rious, they may be themselves so small, and their ve- 
locity so great, that though they follow one another at 
vast distances, and leave space, in reality, almost 
^mpiy> yet may they abound every where in such a 
manner, that in a portion of time almost infinitely 
small, a great number of them may pass through every 
point of space whatsoever. . On whatever point of 
space, therefore, our attention is fixed, we may con« 
sider it s^ a centre, to which the motions of an infinite 
numbei^ of atoms are referred, either diverging from 
it, or converging t0 it. ' 

This constitution of what Le Sage calls the gnwifie 
JUM being conceived, suppose a solid body to be 
plunged into it, of any figure whatsoever, larger than 
one of tiie corpuscles, and, in some degree, if not 
wholly, impervious to those corpuscles. This body 
will remain at rest, or at least without any progessive 
motion, the impulses from the corpuscles that strike 
against it being equal in opposite directions. It may 
oscillate a little backwards and forwards, but will not 
be forced from its place. 

Now let there be.pkinged into the ffravific /luid 
another body of any figure, and at any distance from 
the first. These, two bodies will immediately begin to 
move toward one another: for the one serving to pro- 
tect the other from a certain quantity of the impulsion 
of thfft corpuscles, the currents thus left without oppo- 
sition necessarily produce their effect, and impel the 
bodies toward one another. Their motion toward one 
another will be continually accelerated ; and the force 
producing that acceleration will increase in proportion 
as one body stops more of the currents from falling on 
^e other ; that is, nearly as the squares of the dis- 
toices diminish. 

Again, if the solid particles of which the bodies . 
are made up be impenetrable to the gravific cor-. 
jputcles, but the bodies themselves, on account of their 
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porosity, permeable by them in a certain degree, the 
number of corpuscles that are stopped by each of the- 
bodies wiU be, cateris pmihtts, proportional tb the 
number of solid particles, that is, to the quantities of 
matter within the bodies; and hence, in general, the. 
force urging the bodies towards one another will be- 
directly as their masses, and inversely as the squares 
of their distances. .Thus^ by mechanical action, the. 
Newto;)ian law of gravitation is explained in all its 
parts. 

The principal objection against this theory is 
grounded on the vast expense of matter required to. 
uphold the existence of the gravific fluid. No par- 
ticle of that fluid returns to its place, or ever passes a , 
second time through the same point of space. A con- . 
stant supply of new particles is therefore necessary, as 
all those that are contained within the limits of the 
sensible universe, at any instant, must be replaced long 
before they have entirely escaped from it, and gone forth 
to traverse for ever the deserts of uninhabited ex-» 
tension. The imagination is terrified at this constant 
exertion of what cannot be considered as- less than 
creative power,, employed in producing . existences, , 
that for a limited time are to be useful, and through , 
all the rest of infinite duration are to serve no pur-. . 
pose whatsoever! The difficulty is indeed great, and 
we are still brought in sight. of thex^Au.sE to which all . 
others are subordinate, the cause which all rational 
systems must acknowledge, and can only differ about 
the point where its immediate action begins, and be* . 
yond which secondary causes cannot he traced. . 

Boscovich's system does not, strictly speaking, asr . 
sign the cause of gravity, but only generalizes the.facts ; 
concerning the actions of bodies on one another, and i 
r^uces them all to one.. 

M. PHOSTOI^. ^ 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE DRY ROT. \ 

IffTAs led to pay much attention to the qi9ery respectf- 
ully wj^at is. CQmmonly called the Dry .Rp.^ \lx .Woo(|, 
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proposed in the first, namber of the EnqoiFer, from the 
circunslaRce of having injndicioasly purchased a house, 
in which the timber was fowid to be much decayed by 
this disease; and however much I was ^ratified by the 
4«marks in the 2d and Sd Numbers, 1 by no means 
consider those remarks as conclusive cm die sabject, 
and request the indulgence 6f submitting my own oh* 
serrations on this destructive phenomena* 

I would just observe, by the way, that in the ftmr- 
teenth Chapter of Leviticus there is an account of the 
ifpros^ofa house<^ Query, might not this be the diy 
rot? 

Unquestionably the best mode of acquiring an exact 
knowledge of this distemper would be-**«> 

First, To study th« general nature of the sail ia 
which houses afifected with the dri/ rat are built. 
- Secondly, The adventitious or accidental causes of 
tbe dry wot. 

Thirdly, The eflect of the dry rot on different kinds 
hf stone, and other hard materials ueed in building. 

Fourtbly, The effect of the dry rot on timber, and 
the various kinds of timber most readily affected by it. 
To these might be added, miseellaneons observation^ 
containing an account of the peculiar effects of the dry 
rot in certain situaticms; and of the means used, with 
ov without success, for preventing or cartisg timber af* 
fected with the distemper. 

It is not without the greatest diffiidience that 1 nMo* 
tion this arrangement, from a consctonsAesa of the very 
imperfect manner in wbich i have been able toi exc> 
cute my own design; but many allowances will be 
ma4e for the first essay on any subject. 

The result of my Observations) and the eircumstasKes 
thereon attending is, that the cause of the rot in tim* 
ber is derived from the ground; that the grwind which 
produces this distemper is always damp ; and that the 
Bione most commonly used for paving floors does not in* 
terrupt the cause of the rot. My ideas of the nature and 
causeof this vegetable dtseasaave^ tha^aJthoutl^itis called 
by the general name of rot, or dry rot, it may perhaps be 
discovered at some future time, that there are raatiy 
varieties both of the distemper and its causes^ tkft 
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prevailing opinion is well known^ that it is a species of 
vegetation^ but without deciding with sofficUilt accii- 
racy upon the primary or predisposing^ cause, or what 
the nature of tnat vegetation is. Some have supposed 
it to be of the animal kind, and probably b^ause ot 
the observation that places in which snails have beefi' 
decayed^ do not fail to produce mushrooms; Wbieh 
has led, if I mistake not, to a doubt whethet* mtifth-* 
rooms were of the animdt or vegetable? tribe;' or be** 
cause no man has yet been able to distinguish wh'efe 
the animal kingdom ends and the vegetable begfns$ or 
that no language can exactly define an animal from: h 
vegetable, though every one can clearly dtstihguish 
them in bis own mind. The first effect which earth 
capable of producing the rai shows, is its being conti* 
nually moister than healthy earth, but the moisture 19 
not the substance of the disease, no more than the mat^ 
ter of the small-pox is the infecting principle, whtcb^is 
of the most subtle nature, and only mixed or enveloped 
with the matter as its vehicle; so the moisture of earth 
impregnated with the rof, does not.seem to. be the prin* 
ciple of the rot, but is merely the vehicle or conductor 
of the miasmata or primary principles of that distent 
per. It would be worth while to try ground which 
produces the rot, as well as wood affected by it^ with 
electric experiments, whether it abounds with, of is de^' 
ficient in, electric fire; but there is a mtlltiplicity o# 
things which an ingenious man, who could spate time, 
might try, for the purposes of investigating either the 
cause or the efl^t of the rot; and if he had the saga- 
city or good fortune to discover a certain method of 
preventing it, he would do a very essential servide to 
society. 

A number of means have been proposed for the pt»* 
vention of the disease in question, by applications to 
the timber itself; but 1 think we should be very cau'^ 
iioQs in applying substances to suspend the operatiott 
of the dative principles, lest we introduce other pri hck 
pies of decay. It is probable, that keeping timber a 
efficient length of time before it is employed^ is th^' 
most advantageous method of preparing it. 
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REPLY TO PLINV^ LETTER TO LICINIVS. 

(See EMQUiRXft, Vol. II. p. 79.) 

The most probable cause of this curious phenomenon 
is, that some pipe or hollow in the earth, bent in the 
ibrm of a syphon, communicates with the bottom of the 
fountain; and proceeding thence towards the Larian 
lake, opens at some place lower than the bottom pf the 
fountain. Admitting this to be the case, when the 
Water in the fountain has risen above the bend of the 
piper it viH flow through into the lake; and will con- 
tinue flowing until the fountain be emptied; it will 
then cease to' flow, until the fountain be again filled 
above the. bend of the pipe, when it will again begin 
to flow, and so on alternately ; hence the cause of the 
phenomenon is evident. 

Bturstmck, March 16, 1812. w. ALLEN. 



TO THE EDITORS OF .THE ENQUIRER. 

I StND you the following extract from Encyclopoedia 
Britannica, in answer to Contributor. 

*^ Certain springs pr fountains arc observed to have 
periods of repletion and scantiness, or seem to ebb and 
flpw at regular intervals; and some of these periods 
are of a complicated nature. Thus a well will have 
sevei:^! returns of high and low water, the difference 
of which gradually increases to a maximum, and then 
diminishes, just as we observe in the ocean. A very, 
iagenious and probable explanation of this has been 
eiven in Ko. 424 of the Philosophical Transactions by. 
Mr. At well as follows: 

Let ABCD represent a cavern, into which water is 
brought by the subterraneous passage OT. Let it 
have an outlet MNP of a crooked form, with its high-, 
est part N considerably raised above the bottom of the 
cavern, and thence sloping downwards into lower 
ground, and terminating ia aa open well at P. Let 
the dimensions of this canal be such that it will di»N 
rhai^ mi|ch laxxt water dtan is. supplied by TQ« 
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All this is very natural, and % 
may be very common. The ^ 
effect of this arrangement | 

will be a remitting spring | 

at P, for when the cavern J 

is filled higher than the ^ 

point N, the canal M N P | 

will act as a syphon ; and ^ 

by the conditions assumed, ^ 
. it will dischar£fe the water ^ 

faster (han T6 ippplies it; | 

it will therefore run it dry, | 

and then the spring at P | 

will cease to furnish wa- | 

ter. After some time the ^ 

cavern will again be filled ^ 

up to the height N, and % 

the flow at P will recom- | 

mence. If, besides this ^ 

supply, the well P also re- | 

ceive water from u constant i 

source, we shall have a re- 1 

ciprocating spring. ^ 

The situation and dimen- ^ 

sions of this syphon canal, ^ 

and the supply of the feed- ^ 

er, may be such, that the I 

efflux at P will be constant. ^ 

If the supply increase in a ^ 

certain degree, a recipro- | 

cation will be produced at ^ 

P with very short intervals; 

if the supply diminishes considerably, we shall have 

another kind of reciprocation with greater intervals 

and great differences of water. If the cavern have 

another simple outlet R, new varieties will be produced 

lii the spring P, and R will afford a copious spring. 

Let the mouth R, by which the water enters into it 

Prom the cavern, be lower than N, and let the supply 

of the feeding spring be no greater than R can dis- 

charge, we shall nave a constant spring firom R, and P 

will give BO wateiv But suppose ^that the muain feedcrr 
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increases in winter or in rainy seasons, but not so mneh 
as will supply both P and R> the cavern wili fill till th« 
water gets over N^ and R will be running alLthe while ; 
but soon after P has begun to flow, the water in the 
cavern sinks below R ; the stream from R will stop ; the 
cavern will be emptied by the syphon canal M N Py. 
and then P will stop The caTern will then begin. to 
fill, and when near full R wiir give a little water, and 
soon after P will run, and R stop as before, &;c. 
Boehing, March U, 1812. W. H. 



AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 

CONSIDERED AS NATIONAL ADVAVTAGCS. 

The Query proposed in the last number of the Enquirer 
as to the superiority of Commerce or Agriculture in 
promoting the good of this country, opens a very ex* 
tensive field of discussion, and nirnishes numberless 
objects for consideration. A full and elaborate exami- 
nation of this question would take up more of the pagea 
of the Enquirer than can reasonably be appropriated to 
one subject, and therefore this communication has no 
ether object than to simply state the most prominent 
features of the subject, and from a hasty traced sketch 
leave its readers to fill up the picture, and complete the 
design by their own reflections and deductions. 

In order that the writer and the reader may fnily 
understand each other, it will be necessary to state 
what is or may be considered as implied by the word»* 
'' advantage to this country ;" they may be understood 
as signifying the political prosperity of the country 
relatively considered with regard to other countries; 
or they may imply the ^pimUum of happiness enjoyed 
by the individuals who form that country; or they 
may relate to the facility afforded to luxurious gratifi* 
cation ; this premised, the discussion is in some measure 
simplified^ and the hazard of misapprehension partly re»- 
moved. 

For my own part, I have no ideas of national political 
prosperity, separate and distinctly ind^eadent o( ikn 
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happiness of those individuals who form a natioii ; atyd 
shall therefore consider the political prosperity of a 
commuBity a9 correctly represented by the degree of 
conibrt and persosal hafypiocss indiyidually enjoyed. 
Other Tiews respecting this branch of the subject may 
be entertained^ but they would lead to diseilMiMl of a 
aatare which the plan of the Enqairer would probabty 
exclude. All who consider that personal comfDrt and 
individual happiness most generate contentment^ satfS'- 
factflon, and tranquillity, will not hesitate to adroit that 
a diminotioR o^ these blessings will bring along with it 
mumttTiflg, contention, and toranlt ; neither can it be 
denied that the power and political eonseq^ience of a 
nation depends upon the union of the people, and that 
external strength can only proceed from internal peace, 
or in other words, that the happiness of the people con<^ 
stitntesthe political strength ola natioti. 

Proceeding to the consideration of the tndi vidua} 
happiness respectively conferred by'agncnHu^e and 
commerce, it will be necessary to state as a fundamental 
axiom, that moraHty and rectitude of conduct are the 
only certain sources of happiness and m^tal satisfactioD. 
Happiness^ as an individoal possession, can only consist 
in bodily health, and mental use; th< firalt compr^« 
faends the capacity of enjoyaaent, and the latter is that 
enjoyment itsell. In the prirmeval ages of the world, 
when the cultivation o€'the earth &nned the great 
business of mankind ; when their wants were connned, 
and their wishes aad desires wore limited to the pos» 
session of a few simple and necessary gratifications, 
disease was rare ; the hoaYy beaded peasant sunk down 
to his grave by tbe gradual decay of nature ; and the 
hmap ol'lifb, thoi^h aeccssanly hnpaired in its brilliancy 
as its pabulum was exhausting, cast a cheerful light to 
the last, and its lambent flame expired widk a momen^ 
lary struggle. 

Agiricnlture is eminently conducive to the advantage 
of those actively engaged in it, not onfy by its pro^ 
motmg their health and vigour, but in the tendency 
urhioh it baa to cherish in them a manly and ingenuous 
character; cTSiy impMvement in the art must be con«- 
Mdend aa of high uialityr not only as it ^ilrlatea tfife 
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subsistence of a greater portion of rational and moral 
agents ; but supposing the number to be stationary, it> 
^rnishes them with greater opportunities than could 
be possessed before, of obtaining that intellectual and 
moral enjoyment which is the most honourable charac'- 
teristic of their nature. The strength of nations 'is ia 
proportion to their skilful cultivation of the soil ; and 
their independence is secured, and their patriotism 
animated, by obtaining from their natite spot all th« 
requisites for easy and vigorous subsistence ; the people 
who suffer their attention to be withdrawn from the 
cultivation of the earth, to pursue projects of glittering 
but too often illusive and deceitful promise, will soon 
be dependant for their very subsistence upon the good 
will and forbearance of their neighbours; industrjr, 
which has failed through having a wrong direction, will 
sicken and become enfeebled ; the habits of virtue and 
moral restraint, imposed and nurtured by the simplicity 
,and innocence of agricultural pursuits^ will be su(v- 
planted by unnatural and excessive desires, indepen-^ 
dence of character will bend beneath the pressure of 
disease and want, and a system of tyranny and servility 
be founded on the mouldering fabric of agricultural : 
strength and virtue. 

Let us compare the situation of a labouring cottager 
who earns his bread at the plough, with that of the n^» 
nufacturer who spends his day at the loom ; let us make . 
a calculation of the relative happiness likely to be en* 
joyed by each ; and attending to their habits, let us . 
infer, as' fairly as possible, which is the most important 
and useful member of society. 

The ploughman rises with the sun, full of health and . 
vigour; the objects around him are generally such as 
impress cheerful ideas, and the nature of his employe 
ment secures to a considerable degree his continuance . 
in health ; his daily labour affords him a. sufficiency of 
wholesome food, his wants are few, and easily gratified ; 
and though far. removed 'from the means of luxurious - 
enjoyment, and the acquisition of worldly wisdom, fain . 
life is spent in a cheerful succession of useful labour 
and contented repose, and his mind remains untainted ^ 
^th tl^e m^ms.of the. cold-blpoded specttlatist^ tb/t^ 
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visionary theorist, or the gloomy fanatic. The manu* 
faciufer rises from his care- pressed pallet, and drags to , 
his loom a body enervated by sedentary employments, 
and .a mind rendered peevish and discontented by the 
pi^toure of poverty and the deprivation of personal 
comfort ; during his long protracted hour of labour, 
*' the blessed sun'' never illuminates his pallid cheek, 
or the winds of heaven cool his feverish brow; im- 
mersed amongst hundreds of his fellow beings as 
wretched as himself, recourse is too often had to dissi- 
pation, to rob f care's barbed arrow of its sting '/' and . 
the earnings of his labour, instead of ministering to the 
real wants of himself and his family, are squandered in 
riotous excess. He beholds his . employers and the 
favourites of fortune around him rolling in affluence; 
he sees them possessing luxuries whilst he lacks neces* 
saries; discontent ensues* Again he flies to the intoxi-^ 
eating draught; then, roused by the remnant of native 
goodi^essand natural feeling still within him, he returns 
to his employment. Thus cheerless and unwholesome 
labour, with intervals of dissipated indulgence, form* 
his miserable existence ; discontented and gloomy, hi& 
mind is open to the suggestions and machinations of 
the designing; seeing wretchedness in its thousand 
shapes around him, he becomes indifferent as to the 
production of it, and suffering misery, and making mi- 
serable, appears to be the business of his life. 

It will be said that the bright side of one employ- 
ment is contrasted with the dark side of the other, and 
it will be asked, has the ploughman no pains ? has the 
manufacturer no pleasures ? There are no doubt nume- 
rous instances of misery in the cottage, and of happiness 
in the manufactory; but taking things in the aggregate, 
I ain not aware that I have on either side been guilty 
of exaggeration in this sketch. 

Here then is a manifestsuperiority asto the produc- 
tion of individual happiness to be attributed to agricul- 
ture; and as such, it is inferred that agriculture conduces 
more to the advantage of this country than commerce, 
from its very nature, possibly can do. 

But if luxury contributes to happiness certainly 
commerce does also, for all our luxuries, or nearly so. 
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are produced by commerce. Let any one think on ihm^ 
sabject for a moment, .and diacastioii will be oane- 
cessary ; the production of Ittxariei, it wiil be acknow- 
kdged by; the impartial^ has oppreaied and degraded 
one half of mankind, whilst the enjovment of them has 
enerrated aiMi debated the other half. The genealogy 
of national niin may be drawn tbas : commerce produces, 
luxury, luxury effeminacy, oppression, and granny ; 
these are the parents of weakness, discontent, and revoU; 
and any one of these three will prove an adequate pvo^ 
genitor of national ruin and destroclion: 

Granting the advocates of commerce all they can 
possibly require f admitting that it has no efiect to di- 
minish the quantity of happiness in the world, allowing 
that it conduces to many or our comforts ; permitting it 
io possess the merit of extending ciTilizatioB» arts, and 
sciences, (but that these are doubtful advantages let the 
example of the South Sea Islands teach) still the supe-^ 
riority of agriculture may be supported, inasmuch as it 
forms the very basis of existence, and is the foundation 
upon which the mighty fabric of commerce must be 
reared, N. 



ON FEMALE EDUCATION*. 

A GREAT deal has been said of the original difference 
of capacity between men and women ; as if women 
were more quick, and men more judicious— as if wo- 
men were more remarkable for delicacy of association, 
and men for stronger powers of attention. All this. 
We confess, appears to us very fanciful. That there is 
a difference in the understandings of the men and the 
women we every day meet with, every body, we sop- 
pose, must perceive; but there is none surely which 
may not be accounted for by the difference of circum- 
stances in which they have been placed, without fe- 

• Several of our friends aod correspondents baviDg exprened 
a desire that we would insert this article in the Enquirer, we 
gladly acquiesce with their request, confident that too much pub- 
licity cannot be given to the sentiments and opinions therein in- 
caloated} it is extracted from the Edinburgh Rerlew, to!, xv. 
p. «99, ei seq. j&Ck 
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ferriDg to any conjectural difference, of original conicxr* 
mation of mind. A» long afi boys and girls ran aboul 
in the dirt, and trundle hoops together^ they are both 
precisely alike. If you catch up one half of these 
creatures^ and train them to a particular set of actions 
and optnions^and the other hair to » perfectly opposite 
set, of course their understandings will differ, as one or 
the other sort of occapation has called this or that ta«* 
lent into action: there is surely no occasion to go into 
any deeper or more abstruse reasoning, in order to ex- 
plain so very simple a phenomenon. Taking it then 
for granted, that nature has bean as bountiful of un*' 
derstanding to one sex as the other, it is incumbent on; 
us to consider what are the principal objections com** 
moniy mad^ against the communication of a greater 
share of knowledge to women, than commonly falls to 
their lot at present; for though it may be doubted 
whether women should leaxn all that men learn, the 
immense disparity which now exists between theii^ 
knowledge, we should hardly think could admit of any 
xaAional defence. It is not easy to imagine that thero 
can be any just cause why a woman of rorty shouki b0 
more ignorant than a boy of twelve years of age. If 
there be any good at dl in female ignorance, this (to 
use a yery colloquial phrase) is surely too much of a 
good thing. 

Something in this question must depend> no doubt, 
upon the leisure which either sex enjoys for the culti- 
vation of their understandings; and we cannot help 
thinking, that women have fully as much, if not more, 
idle time upon their hands than men. Women are ex- 
cluded from all the serious business of the world ; men 
are lawyers, physicians, clergymen,, apothecaries, and 
justices of the peace; sources of exertion which con- 
sume a great deal more time than producing and suck* 
ling children; so that if the thing is a thing that ought 
to be done, if the attainments of literature are objects 
really worth the attention^f females, they cannot plead 
the want of leisure as an excuse for indolence and neg- 
lect. The lawyer who passes his days in exasperating 
the bickerings of Roe and Doe, is certainly afr much 
engs^ed as his lady who has the whole of the morning 
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before her to correct the children and pay the bills* 
The apothecary, who rushes from an act of phlebotomy 
in the western parts of the town to insinuate a bolus in 
the east, is surely as completely absorbed as that un- 
fortunate female who is darning the garment, or pre* 
paring the repast of her Esculapius at home ; and, in 
eyery ^degree and situation of life, it seems that men 
must necessarily be exposed to more serious demands 
upon their time and attention than can possibly be the 
case with respect to the other sex. We are speaking 
always of the fair, demands which ought to be made 
upon the time and attention of women; for, as the 
matter now stands, the time of women is considered as 
worth nothing at all. Daughters are kept to occupa- 
tions in sewing, patching, mantua-making^ and mend- 
iug> by which it is impossible they can earn ten-pence 
a day. The intellectual, improvement of women is 
considered to be of such subordinate importance, that 
twenty pounds paid for needle- work would give to a 
whole family leisure to acquire a fund of real know- 
ledge. They are kept with nimble fingers and vacant 
tinderstandings, till the season for improvement is ut- 
terly passed away, and all chance of forming more im- 
portant habits completely lost. We do not there- 
lore say that women have more leisure than men, if it 
be necessary that they should lead the life of artisans ; 
but we make this assertion only upon the supposition, 
that it is of some importance women should be in- 
structed; and that many ordinary occupations, for 
which a little money will find a better substitutCji 
should be sacrificed to this consideration. 

We bar, in this discussion, any objection which pro- 
ceeds from the mere.novelty of teaching women more than 
they are already taught. It may be useless that their 
education should be improved, or it may be perni- 
cious; and these are the fair grounds on which the 
question may be argued But those who cannot bring 
their minds to consider such an unusual extension of 
knowledge, without connecting with it some sensation 
of the ludicrous, should remember, that, in -the pro- 
gress from absolute ignorance, there is a period when 
cultivation of mind is new to every rank and descrip- 
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lion of persons. A century ago, who would have be- 
lieved that country gentlemen could be brought to 
read and spell with the ease and accuracy which we 
now so frequently remark; or supposed that they 
could be carried up even to the elements of ancient 
and modern history? Nothing is more common, or 
more stupid, than to take the actual for the possible ; 
to believe that all which is/ is all which can be; first 
to laugh at every proposed deviation from practice as 
impossible ; then, when it is carried into effect, to be 
astonished that it did not take place before. 
. It is said, that the effect of knowledge is to make 
women pedantic and affected; and that nothing can be 
more offensive, than to see a woman stepping out of 
the natural modesty of her sex, to make an ostenta^ 
tious display of her literary attainments. This may be 
true enough ; but the answer is so trite and obvious, 
that we«are almost ashamed to make it. All affecta* 
tion and display proceed from the supposition of pos- 
sessing something better than the rest of the world 
possesses. Nobody is vain of possessing two legs and 
two arms; because that is the precise quantity of either 
gort of limb which every body, possesses. Who ever 
heard a lady boast that she understood French i For 
no other reason, that we know of, but because every 
body in these days does understand French ; and though 
there may be some disgrace in being ignorant of that 
language, there is little or no merit in its acquisition. 
Diffuse knowledge generally ^mong. women, and you 
will at once cure the conceit which knowledge occa- 
sions while it is rare. Vanity and conceit we shall of 
course witness in men and women as long as the world 
endures; but by multiplying the attainments upon 
which these feelings are founded, you incr$(ase the dif- 
ficulty of indulging them, and render, them much more 
tolerable, by making them the proofs of a much higher 
merit. . When learning ceases to be uncommon among 
women, learned women will cease to be affected. 

A great many of the lesser and more obscure duties 
of life necessarily devolve upon the female sex. The 
arrangement of all household matters, and the care of 
children in their early infancy, must of course depend 
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upon them. Now, there is a veiy g^enc^ notion^ fhat 
the mooieiit you put the edncatioa of w6men upon a 
better footing than it is at present, at that mocbent there 
will be an end of all domestic economy; and that, if 
you ooce sufibr women to eat of the tree of knowledge, 
tfee restof the family will very soon be reduced to the sancre 
kind of aerial and unsatiBfactory diet. Ifhese, and all 
fach opinions, are referable to one great and common 
cause of error; that man does eve#y thing, and that 
nature dots nothing; and that every thing we see is 
referable to positive institution, rather than to original 
feeling. Can any thing, for example, be more perfectly 
aibsuiHl than to sappose that the care and perpetual 
aalicrtude which -a mother feels for her children, de* 
pendsvpon her ignorance of Greek and mathemMics; 
and tl»t she would desert an in&nt for a quadratic 
equation ? We seem to imagine, that v^e can break in 
pieces the solemn institution of fvature, by the little 
Itfws of a boarding-schodl; and that the existence of 
the hnman race depends upon teaching women a little 
more, or a littk less; that Cimmerian ignorance can 
aid parental afiection, or the circle of arts and sciences 
produce fis destruction. In the same manner, we for* 
get the principles upon which the love of order, ar- 
rangement, and all toe arts of economy depend. They 
depend not upon ignorance er idleness, out upon the 
poverty, confusion, and ruin which would ensn^ from 
negleetiiig them. Add to these principles, the love of 
what is beautilulaiid magnificent, and the vanity of 
ditpky; ami there can surely be no reasonable doubt 
but thttt the order and economy of prrvate life is amply 
secured homXUe perilous inroads of knowledge. 

We would fein know, too, if knowledge is to pro- 
duce such baneful eflects upon the material and the 
household vivtues, why thia influence has not already 
been felt ? W«M3ien are much better educated now than 
they were a century ago; but they are by no means 
less remarkable for attention to the arrangent^nts of 
their household, or less inclined to discharge die offices 
of parental affection. It woi]iId be very easy to show, 
Uiat the .same objection has been made at all times to 
every improvement in the education of both seites, ami 
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"mU ranksy and been ais uniformly and completely re- 
futed by experience. A great part of Uie objections 
made to the education of women, are rather objections 
Biade to haman nature than to the female sex: for it is 
surely trae, that knowledge, where it produces any 
bad efiects at all, does as much mischief to one sex as to 
the other ; and gives birth to.fully as much arrogance, 
inatteuti^fi to comnion atfairs, and eccentricity among 
men, as it does among women. But it l^ no means 
IbMows, that you get rid of vanity and self-conceit, be* 
cause you get rid of learning. Self-complaceney can 
never want an excuse ; and the best way to make it 
more t»kttMe, and mere useful, is to give it as high 
and as dignified an object as possible. But, at all 
events, it is uniait to bring ibrvt^rd against a part 
of the wortd an objection which is equally powerfo! 
i^iurt; the whole. When foolish women think 
they have any distinction, they are apt to be proud of 
il; 90 are foolish men. But we appeal to any one who 
has lived with cultivated persons of either sex, whether 
he has not witnessed as much pedantry, as much wrong- 
headedness, as much arrogance, and cer^inly a great 
deal more rudeness, produced by learning in men than 
in women ; therelbre, we should make the accusation 
general, or dismiss it altogether; though, with respect to 
pedantry, the learned are certainly a little unfortunate, 
that so very emphatic a word, which is occasionally 
applicable to all men embarked eagerly in any pursuit^ 
should be reserved exclusively for them: for, as pedan- 
try is an ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge, in which 
those who hear us cannot sympathise, it is a fault of 
which soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, gamesters; cuHiva* 
tors, and all men engaged in a particular occupation, 
are quite as guilty as scholars; but they have the good 
fortune to have the vice only of pedantry, while scho- 
lars have both the vice and the name for it too. 

Some persons are apt to contrast the acquisition of 
iinftortant knowledge with what they call simple plea- 
suresf ; and deem it more becoming that a woman should 
educate ik>wers, make friendships with birds, and pick 
up phmts, than enter into more difficult and fetiguing 
studies. If a woman. has notaeste and genius for higher 
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occupations, let her engage in these, to be sure, rathjer 
than remain destitute of any pursuit. But why are we 
necessarily to doom a girl, whatever be her taste or her 
capacity, to one unvaried line of petty and frivolous 
occupation f If she is full of strong sense, and elevated 
curiosity can there be any reason why she should be 
diluted and enfeebled down to a mere culler of simples, 
and fancier of birds? Why books of history and rea- 
soning are to be torn out of her hand; and why she is 
to be sent, like a butterfly, to hove r.over the idle flowers 
of the field? Such amusements are innocent to those 
whom they can occupy; but they are not innocent to 
those who have too powerful understandings to be 
occupied by them. Light broths and fruits are inno* 
cent food only to weak or to infant stomachs; but they 
are poison to that organ in its perfect and mature state. 
But the great charm appears to be in the word smpU» 
city — ^simple pleasures ! If by a simple pleasure is meant 
an innocent pleasure, the observation is best answered 
by showing, that the pleasure which results from the 
acquisition of important knowledge is quite as innocent 
as any pleasure whatever; but if by a simple pleasure 
is meant one, the cause of which can be easily analized, 
or which does not last long, or which in itself is very 
faint, then simple pleasures seem to be very nearly sy- 
nonymous with small pleasures ; and if the simplicity 
were to be a little increased, the pleasure would vanisa 
altogether. 

As it is impossible that every man should have in- 
dustry or activity sufficient to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages of education, it is natural that men who are 
ignorant themselves, should view, with some degree of 
jealousy and alarm, any proposal for invp roving the edu- 
cation of women. But such men may depend upon it, 
however the system of female education may be ex- 
alted, that there will never be wanting a due propor- 
tion of failures; and that after parents, guardians, and 
preceptors, have done all in their power to make every 
body wise, there will still be a plentiful supply of wo- 
men who have taken special care to remain otherwise; 
and they may rest assured, if the utter extinction of 
ignorance and folly is the evil they dreads that their ia» 
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terests will always be effectually protected, ia spite of 
every exertion to the contrary. 

We must in candour allow^ that those women who 
begin, will have something more to overcome than majr 
proBably hereafter be the case. We cannot deny the 
jealousy which exists amon^ pompous and foolish men^ 
respecting the education oi women. There is a class 
of pedants, who would be cut short in the estimation 
of the world a whole cubit, if it were generally known 
that a' young lady of eighteen could be taught 4;o de- 
cline the tenses of the middle voice, or acouaint her- 
self with the olic varieties of that celebratea language. 
Then women have, of course, ail ignorant men for ene- 
mies to their instruction, who being bound, (as they 
think) in point of sex, to know more, are not well 
pleased, in point of fact, to know less. But, among 
men of sense and liberal politem&s, a woman, who has 
successfully cultivated her miota, without diminishing 
the gentleness and propriety of her manners, is always 
sure to meet with a respect and attention bordering 
upon enthusiasm. 

There is in either sex a strong and permanent dispo* 
sition to appear agreeable to the other: and this is the 
fair answer to those who are fond of supposing, that an 
higher degree of knowledge wouki make women rather 
the rivals than the companions of men. Presupposing 
such a desire to please, it seems much more probable, 
that common pursuit should be a fresh source or interest, 
than a cause of contention. Indeed, to suppose that any 
mode of education can create a general jealousy and 
rivalry between the stxes, is so very ridiculous, that 
it requires only to be stated in order to be refuted. 
The same desire of pleasing, secures all that delicacy 
and reserve which are of such inestimable value to 
women. We are <|uite astonished, in hearing men 
converse on such subjects, to find them attributing such 
beautiful effects to ignorance. It would appear, from 
the tenor of such objections, that ignorance had been 
the great civilizer of the world. Women are delicate 
and refined, only because they are ignorant ; they at- 
tend to their children only because they know no bet- 
ter. Now, we must really confess, we have all our 
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live^btett so igaora&t as not to know the ralne of igno* 
ranee. We have always attributed the tmodesty and 
the refined manners or women^ to their being well 
latlrght in moral and religioos diity; to the hazatd>0Qis 
Situation in which thejr arc pfaced; to that perpetual 
^igtkmc^ which it is their duty to exercise over thought, 
%ofd) and action; and to that cultivation of the mild 
tiYtues, which those who ctiltfvate the stern and magna- 
nfmmrs virtues, expect vtt their hrands. A fter all, let it be 
Temembered, we are not saying there are no objections 
to the difihston of knowledge among the female sex. 
We would not hazard stich a proposition respecting any 
thing ; but We are saying, that, upoti the whole, it is the 
best method of employingtime ; and that there are fewer 
t)bjectiotis to it, than to any otiter method. There ate, 
]>erhap9, fifty thousand females in Great Britain, who 
trre exeinptea by circumstances from all necessary la- 
bbur; but every human being must do somethif^ with 
their (existence; and the pursuit of knowledge is, npoii 
(hie whole, the fnost Hinocent, the most dignified, and 
the most useful method of filling up that idleness, of 
which llfaere iis always so large a portion in nations far 
advanced in civilization. Let any man reflect, too, 
upon ihe solitary situation in which women are plaoed; 
the ill treatment to wbich they are sometimes exposed, 
und vvtbich they must endure in silence, and withdut 
the power o/f comjflaTning; and- he rrmst feel convinced 
that the happiness of a woman will be mateHalty in- 
creased, in prop(yrtion as educktion has given to her 
the habit and th^ means of drawing her resroucces firom 
herself. 

There are a fbw common phrases in circuktion re« 
ispecting the duties of wom^en, to which we wish to 
pay some degfree of attention, because they are rather 
inimical to lHose opinions which we have advanced on 
this stfbjeqt. Indeed, independently of this, there liB 
tiotbing which requires more vigilance than the current 
phrases of the day, of which there arc always some 
resorted to iti every dispute, and from the sovereign 
authority of which it Is often vain to make any appeal. 
***The true theatre for a woman is the sick cnamber."^* 
** Motoring so honourable tola woman as not to be spoken 
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of at al!.** These two phraies, the delight of Noo^* 
dam, are grown into common^piaees upon the subject^ 
and are not nnfreqoently employed to eittin^Kh that 
lore of knowledge in women which, in our hnnible opi« 
nion, it is of so wnch importance to cherish. Nothing, 
certainly, is 90 ornamental and delightful in women as 
Ifie benevolent virtues ; but time cannot be filled up, 
and life employed, with high and impassioned tiftnes. 
Some of these feelings are of rare occurrence— -all of 
short duration— or nattrre would sink under them. • A 
scene of distress and anguish is an occasion where the 
finest qualities of the female mind may be displayed ; 
but it is a monstrous exaggeration to tell women that 
they are born only lor sceAes of digress and anguish. 
Nurse father, mother, sister, and brother, if they want 
it;— it would be a Tiolsrtibn of the plainest duties to 
neglect them. But, when we are talking of the com- 
mon occupations of life, do not let us mistake the ac- 
cidents lor the occupations^ when we are arguing how 
the twenty-ttiree hours of the day are to bo fiHed up, 
it is idle to tell ns of those feelrngs and agitations above 
the level of ^common existence, which may employ the 
remaining hotv. Compassion, and every other virtue, 
aro the great ohjects we all ought to have in view; but 
no man (and no woman) can fill up the twenty-fbnr 
hours by acts of virtue. But one is a lawyer, and the 
other a ploughman, and the third a merchant; mA then, 
acts of goodness, and intervals of compassion and fine 
feeling, are scattered np ant) down the ccnnmon occti- 
pations «f life. We know women are to be compas- 
sionate, but they cannot be compassionate firom eight 
o'clock in the morning till t\velve at ni^t. And what 
are they to do in the intertal? This is the only ques- 
tion we have been puttit^ all a^ong, and i$ all that can 
be meant by literary education. 

Then again, as to the noioi^ety which is incurred by 
literature. The cnltivaiiion of knowledge is a tery dis* 
tinct thin^ from its publication ; nor does it follow that 
a woman is to become an a«thor^ merely because she 
has talent enough for it. We do not wish a lady to 
defend and reply; to squabble about the tomb of 
Achilles, or the plain of Troy; any more than we wish 
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her to dance at the opera, to play at a public concert, 
or to put pictures in the Exhibition, because she has 
learned music, dancing, .and drawing. The great use 
of her knowledge will be, that it contributes to her 
private happiness. She may make it public ; but it is 
not the principal object which the friends of female 
education have in view. Among men, the few who 
write bear no comparison to the many who read. We 
hear most of the former indeed, because they are, in 

Sneral, the most ostentatious part of literary men ; but 
ere are innumerable men, who, without ever laying 
themselves before the public, have made use of litera* 
ture to add to the strength of their understandings, and 
to improve the happiness of their lives. After all, it 
may be an evil for ladies to be talked of: but we res^ly 
think those ladies who are talked of, only as Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld, and Mrs. Hamilton are 
talked of, may bear their misfortunes with a very great 
degree of Christian patience ; and such singular ex- 
amples of ill fortune may, perhaps, render the school 
of adversity a little more popular than it is at present. 

Their exemptions from all the necessary business of 
life, is one of the most powerful motives for the im- 
provement of education in women. Lawyers and phy- 
sicians have in their professions a constant motive to ex« 
ertion ; if you neglect their education, they must, in a 
certain degree, educate themselves by their commerce 
with the world ; they must learn caution, accuracy, and 
judgment, because they must incur responsibility. But 
if you neglect to educate the mind of a woman, by the 
speculative difficulties which occur in literature, it can 
never be educated at all; if you do not effectually rouse 
it by education, it must remain for ever languid. Un- 
educated men may escape intellectual degradation ; un- 
educated women cannot. They have nothing to do; 
and if they come untaught from the schools of educa- 
tion, they will never be instructed in the school of 
events. 

fTqUtwHnuid,) 
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ON SOPHISMS. 
(GontiiiQed from vol. ii* p. 51,) 

Sophism 4. 
Impeffect enumeration. 

There is no vice of argument into which the learned 
fall naore easily, than into this of false enumeration, 
and of not duly considering all the manners how things 
may be, t>r be effected ; which makes them conclude 
rashly, either that it is not, because it is not in such a 
manner, though it may be after another manner; or 
else that it is after such or such a manner, when it may 
be after another manner than they have yet thought of. 

We may find several of these defective arguments 
in the proofs upon which Gassendus establishes the 
ground of his philosophy, tiz. that vacuum is inter- 
spersed between the parts of matter, which he calls 
disseminated vacuum. And I am the more willing to 
produce them, in regard that Gassendus having been 
a famous person in his time, and of great knowledge in 
the mast curious parts of learning, the errors and failings 
which are to be seen scattered in many great volumes 
of his works, published after his death, are therefore the 
more worthy to be known and discussed ; whereas it 
would be to no purpose to take notice of the errors so 
frequent in authors of no accounf. 

The first argument which Gassendus employs to 
prove his disseminated vacuum, and which he would 
make us believe to be as certain as mathematical de* 
monstration, is this : 

If there were not a vacuum, but that all space were 
filled with bodies, motion would be impossible, and the 
world would be a mere heap of stiff, inflexible, and im- 
movable matter* For the world being all full, no body 
could be moved but it must go into the place of smother. 
Thus if the body A be moved, it must displace another 
body B, at least equal to it, and B, removing, must di»- 
place another. Now this can happen only in two ways; 
one, that the displacing of bodies must extend itselr to 
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infioitVy which is ridiuclous and impossible : the second^ 
that the motion mast be circular, that so the last body 
remoTed may supply the place of A. 

Hitherto no imperfect enumeration appears ; and it 
is true, moreovejr, tbat it is a ridiculous thing to imagine, 
that one body being removed, other bodies by removing, 
successively displace one another to infinity : but it is 
held that the motion is circular, and that the last body, 
being removed, possesses the place of the first, which \s 
A, and so the whole is full. And this is that which 
Gassendus undertakes to refute by the following argu- 
ment The first body removed, which is A, cannot be 
moved if the last, which is X, da not move. Now X 
cannot move, for thai if it move* it muat possess the 
place of A, which is not yet void ; and so X not being 
able to move, neither can A ; for which reasoft the 
whole must be immove^le. All which argument is 
founded only upon tl\is supposition, that the body X, 
which is immediately before A, cannot be removed 
unless the place of A be void befiMrehaad, when it be* 
gins to move. So that before the instant jtbat it pos* 
aesses that place, there may be said to be another ia 
which it is a vacuum* 

But this supposition is false and ioiperfect ; for there 
is yet another case wherein it is very possible that X 
may be sioved ; that is to say, at the same instant that 
it possesses the place of A, A natay qudt that place, and^, 
in that case, there will be no inconvenience if A pushes 
B forward, and B thrusts A>rward C till they come to X, 
and X at the sane time possesses the place of A. Fop^ 
by this means there will be a motion, and yet no va- 
cuum. 

Now, that it is possible that a body may possess the 
place of another body at the same' instant that this 
other body leaves it, is a thing which we are obliged 
to confess, whatever hypothesis we may adopt, provided 
only that we admit the motion of some continued 
matter. For example, in two parts of a sts^, immedi- 
ately contiguous, it is evident that at the same time that 
the place is quitted by the first, it is possessed by the 
second, and that there is no instant whecein there can 
be said to be a vacuum. 
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But this is more clearly shown by am iron circle that 
turns about its centre ; for then, at the same insjtan^ 
every part possesses the space which was (juitted by 
that which went before^ with that celerity that wiJJ 
admit no vacuum, so much as to be imagined. Now if 
this be possible in a cii^cle of iron^ shall it not be the 
same in a circle partly of wood and partly of air ? And 
therefore the body A, supposed to be of wood« pushing 
forward and displacing the body B, supposed to be oT 
air, why may not B displace another, and that another^ 
to X, which shall enter into the place 9f A, at the same 
instant that A quits it. 

It is clear then, that the said error in the reasoning 
of Gassendus proceeds from hence, that Qassendu^ 
thought that one body couM not possess the place of 
another, unless the place were void beforehand, and ia 
a preceding instant; not considering that there was 
the same instant of quitting and possessing. 

Sophism 5. 
To judge of a thing which only agrees with it by accident^ 

This Sophism is called in schook/a//ac2« acddentis, tho 
fallacy of th^ accident, when we draw an absolute cou- 
cIusioQ, simple and without restriction, from what is 
true only by accident. This is that which causes somp 
people to esLclaim against antimony, becaM^e that^ 
being ill applied, it produces ba4 effects: and tha^ 
others attribute to eloquence all those bad effects which 
the abuse of it piipduces ; and to physic, the faults of 
ignorant doctors. 

We fall into this vicious way of arguing when wf 
take simple occasions for real causes ; as if we should 
accuse the Christian religion for having been the causQ 
of the massacre of so many multitude^ who rather chose 
to suffer death than renounce Chriat; wherea^ we are 
not to impute those murders to the Christiaji religion, 
nor to the constancy of the martyrs, but only to the 
injustice and cruelty of the pagans. 

We also find a considerable example of this sophism 
in the. ridiculous arguments of the Epicureans, who con* 
eluded that the gods bad human shape, because that only 
man is indued with reason. 
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The gods, say they^ are most happy. None can be 
happy without virtue. There is no virtue virithout rea- 
son. And reason is found no where but in human form : 
we must therefore confess the gods to be of human 
fhape. 

But they were strangely blind not to see that the 
substance which thinks and reasons^ may be joined to 
the body. 'Tis not human shape that causes thought 
and reason in man. It being ridiculous to imagipe that 
thought and reason depend upon a man's having a nose, 
a mouth, two cheeks, two arms, two hands, two feet, &c. 
And therefore it was a childish sophism of those philo- 
sophers to conclude, that there could be no reason but 
in human shapes ; it being only joine<l by accident to 
human shape in man. 

Sophism 6. 

To pass from sense divided to sense composed, or from sense 
composed to sense divided^ 

The one of these sophisms is called fallacy of compo- 
sition, and the other rallacy of division, which are both 
apprehended better by examples. 

Jesus Christ saith in his gospel, speaking of his mira- 
cles, the blind see, the lame walk, the deaf hear. This 
tannot be true, while we take things separately and not 
conjointly, that is to say, in a sense divided, and not in 
a sense composed. For the blind see not while they 
are blind, neither do the deaf hear while they remain 
so; but only after they had recovered their sight and 
hearing by the miracles of Christ. 

In the same sense it is said in scripture, that God 
justifies the wickied. Not that He accounts those for 
just who abide in their wickedness ; but that, by his 
grace, he justifies those who were impious before. 
- On the other side, there are some propositions which 
are not true, but in a sense opposed to that which is the 
sense divided. As when St. Paul says, that slanderers, 
fornicators, and covetous men, shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. For it is not meant that none of 
those who are guilty of those vices shall be saved ; but 
only those who remain impenitent, and obstinately go 
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oa ia their 8ins> shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heayen. 

It is manifest now, that there is no transition from 
one of ihese senses to the other without a sophism. 
Andy for example^ it is evident that they would argue 
very ill that should hope for heaven, while they per- 
severe in their sins, because Christ came to save sin- 
ners ; and because he says, that wicked women should 
precede the pharisees in the kingdom of heaven ; see- 
ing that be did not come to save sinners abiding in 
their sins, but to teach and admonish them to forsake 
their sins. 

Sophism 7* 

To pass from what is true in some respett, to what is 
simply true. 

This is called in the schools, ^ dicto secwulmn quid 
ad dictum simpliciter. And the Epicureans fail inta 
this sophism, when they would prove that the gods 
had human shape because there is no form so lovely as 
that, and because all that is lovely ought to be in God. 
For human form is not absolutely beautiful, but 
only in respect of other bodies ; and so being a pev* 
fection only secundum quid, or in some respect, and 
not simply, it does not follow that it ought to be in 
God because all perfections are in God, there being 
no perfections but what are simply so; that is, whica 
exclude all manner of imperfection that can be as* 
cribed to God. 

We find also, in Cicero, lib. iii. De Natura Dtorum, 
a ridieulous argument of Cotta against the existence of 
God, which may be reduced to this sophism : '' How,'' 
says he, " can we conceive of God, when we can at- 
tribute no virtue to him? for shall we say that he has 
prudence? prudence consists in the choice of good 
and evil : now God can have no need of this choice, 
not being capable of any evil. Shall we say that be 
has understanding and reason ? we make use of under- 
standing and reason to discover what is unknowtvtous> 
by what we know; now there can be nothing un-* 
known to God* Nor can justice be in 6od,whtcbL 
12 
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only rdates to human society; nor tenpenoice, be- 
cause he has no pleasures to govern ; nor fortitude, for 
thai paia nerer oppreaiei God, nor kbour wearies 
him ; and, beakftes, he is exposed to no danger. How, 
then, can that be God which has neither understand- 
ing nor ririue }** 

Nothing can be conceived more iraperdnent than 
this manner of arguing. For thus might any country- 
man dtsconrse, who, never having seen any other 
than thatched hooses, and having heard that in cities 
there are no houses covered with thatch, should thence 
conclude that there are no houses in cities, and that 
they who live in cities are miserably exposed to all 
the injuries of the weather. For thus Cotta, or rather 
Cicero argues. There can be no virtues in God like to 
those which are in men ; therefore, there can be no 
virtue in God. And what is more wonderful, is this; 
that he conclodes that there is no virtue in God, only 
because the imperfect!ons of human virtue cannot be 
ia God. So that it is one of his proofs that God wants 
understanding and knowledge, that all things are 
known/ to him. And that Gc3 sees nothing, because 
h« sees all things ; that he is powerless because he is 
omnipotent; aiMi that he enjoys nothing of happiness, 
because he enjoys all felicity. 

SOPHUM 8. 

To abuMi the anAiguify qf wards because it may be done 
divers ways. 

To this sort of aophisms may be referred all syllo- 
giams that are vicious, whether it be that the middle 
term is taken in one sense in the first proposition, and 
in another sense in the second, or whether the terms of 
the conclusion be not taken in thesanK sense as they are 
in the premises. For ambiguity is not restrained to the 
words which are grossly equivocal, for they rarely 
fail ; but extends to whatever can change the sense of 
words, especially when men are not eadly aware of 
the change, in regard that divers things being signified 
by the same sound, the}^ take them for the same thing. 
The remedy against whkh confusion of ambiguous 
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w^rds is, to define them so clearly that no Juan can be 
deceived. 

1 shall therefore produce some examples of this am- 
biguity that many times deceives men of ripe appre- 
hensions. Such is that which is found in words that 
signify some whole, whicb niay be taken either col- 
lectively or distributively; th.us ought the sophism of 
the stoics to be resolveo, who argoed that the world 
was an animal endued with reason. 

For that which has the use of reason is better than 
that which has not. ' 

Now there k nothing, say they, better thajn tbii 
world. 

Therefore the world bath the use of reason. 

The minor of tj^is argument is faJse; because they 
attribute to the world, what can only be ascribed to 
God, who is that Being, than whom there is notUng 
better, nor more perfect. But if it be spoken of 
created things only, nothing can be mor« perfect than 
the world, if it be collectively taken for tne universe. 
Butv hence it can only be interred, that the world is 
endued with reason, in some of its parts, as angels 
and men ; but conjunctively it cannot be said to be a 
rational animal. 

It would also be a bad way of arguing to say, that a 
man thinks, and a man is composed of soul and body, 
therefore the soul and body think. For it is suffi- 
cient to say that a man thinks, when only one part of 
him thinks ; from whence it no way follows that the 
other part thinks. 



MY L UMBER-ROOM. 
(Cootioaed fcon ¥(d. ii. p. 45.) 

TcaNiNG my eyes on mv black attendant, I could not 
avoid starting at the wildness of his countenance. Had 
he appeared before me at our firsi interview with such 
distorted angry features, far from having associated 
with, I would have fled from him, as from the serpent's 
hiding- place* Eeader! have yon any idea of the ter- 
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rific and yiyid flashes darting from the eyes of the 
queen of the wilderness when her young are threatened 
by the bold hunter? Haye you ever witnessed the 
bulldog furiously rushing on his fierce assailant? Can 
you represent to yourself ferocity personified ? If not 
you cannot trace to your mind's eye the faithful^ and I 
may add, the frightful, picture exhibited by Domingo. 
Fearing that the least delay might be attended with 
fatal consequences, I hastened to go out, and it was not 
without si certain degree of Violence that I could re- 
move the black from a scene which seemed to have 
concentrated all at once the whole of his most ener- 
getic faculties into that single one — fury. 

I was well aware that any explanation would have 
been then out of its place; and in order to give the 
poor fellow time to recover from the storm that raged 
m his mind, I conversed for a time with my young 
friend, from whom, on inquiry, I learned the cause of 
that flogging we had so very nearly witnessed. He 
told me that one had torn a leaf of his grammar ; ano- 
ther had negligently written his copy; a little bullet 
of paper intended by the third for a boy opposite, had 
onluckily hit the master; a fourth had mimicked the 
stammering of the head usher; the fifth had been 
caught playing at marbles during the school hour; and 
the last had endeavoured by a lie to avoid punishment 
of an offence he had committed. I dismissed my young 
friend, and left the school-yard. Observing that the 
most violent emotion, by which Domingo's mind had 
been so 'vehemently agitated, had in a great measure 
subsided^ I began with him the following colloquy. 

Se(f, Well, friend! you do not seem to be very 
highly pleased with our late visits. 

Domingo^ Massa! me run away as fast as my legs 
can carry me. This a country of liberty! this a 
country of christians ! this a country that is so vocife- 
rous against the inhumanity of the white men abroad 
against negro slaves! Me have lived many years in 
Jamaica, Guadaloupe, and other islands ; me have serv- 
ed several masters; me have seen a great deal in those 
islands^ but me can take my oath that I never witnessed 
such an horrible abuse of authority and such unnatural 
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cruelty. Out of the numerous lashes distributed 
amongst my sable brethren there may be a few that 
are to be placed to the account of whim, caprice, or 
barbarity ; but most of these lashes are justly inflicted 
on idleness and other real vices. Their number, it is 
true, transgress sometimes the bounds of mercy, but 
negro man has sufficient strength, and fortitude too, to 
bear them. Negro slave besides is aware of that which 
he has to expect when swerving from his duty: he 
has, or ought to have, sense enough to submit to his 
situation, and to endeavour to render it as comfortable 
as it may be. But a child is naturally heedless and 
giddy ; he has not yet the full enjoyment of his rea- 
son; his judgment is not yet matured by experience ; 
his ignorance ought to be his excuse, his weakness his 
shield. A single smile of infantine innocence, a single 
pearly tear moistening the rosy cheeks of the little 
cherub, would suddenly appease the most violent emo- 
tion of my soul. 

Had I not interrupted him, he would undoubtedly 
have gone on much longer in that strain, and given fur- 
ther vent to his feelings that seemed sorely wounded. 

Self. Butj my good fellow, granting that which you 
alledge in favour of children. Don't you think that it 
behoves parents and others iatrusted with the educa- 
tion of youth, to correct them when they depart from 
those rules, or deviate from those principles so essential 
to the welfare of the society of which they are to be- 
come members? Don't you admit that if correction be 
necessary to inculcate in their young minds those 
ideas of proprfety, of morality, and of religion, those 
rudiments of learning which will enable them to be- 
come useful to that society, and pave the way to their 
future fame, power, riches, and thereby insure their 
future welfare; don't you think, if, by means of 
timely and efficient correction, we can attain those 
most desirable ends, that correction is not only al- 
lowable, but even a duty incumbent on parents and 
masters ? 

Dom, If correction were the only means of obtain- 
ing those ends, which by the bye are not yet proved to 
be the sole foundation of human happiness, I might 
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perhaps answer yes to your question. But are not 
other ways to be found by which youth might be led 
to virtue and wisdom, by which the;ir iniads might be 
impressed with the utility and advantage of Jearniiig? 
Are there no other means more congenial with hamaa 
feelings, and especially with that lively interest which 
tender age natu rally inspires even in the breast of a 
stranger, and which ought still more to reiga para- 
mount in that of parents? Or is that affection so gene* 
rally^ so powerfully, felt by the brute creation erased 
out of the bosoms of white men ? 

Self. Undoubtedly there may be, and there are« in* 
deed, other ways and means ; but if not more uncer- 
tain, at least they would be attended with a great deal 
more fatigue and pains. 

Dom, Oh ! noassa ! now me understaiul yoin You 
think in this country that flogging is much less trou- 
blesome than any other course that might lead to the 
desired end. Me agree with you, indeed, that fear is 
a powerful and even efficient engine. Me agree also, 
that it would require far greater exertions to watch the 
progress of every propensity and little passion that be- 
gins to bud even in the cradle; to rectify those ideas 
that are successively formed in the child's mind; to 
inculcate good principles more by example than by 
precept; to forward the native aud dawning -disposi- 
tions of the little man, by seizing every opportunity to 
communicate knowledge: to direct his natural im- 
pulses to good by motives of a more honourable ten- 
dency than that of fear; to till carefully the ground^ 
sow betimes the seeds of virtue^ drive away those birds 
that would greedily feed on them, root out the noxious 
weeds thscr might smother the young shoots, and never 
to relax our watchfulness until those seeds^ having, 
passed through the whole process of vegetation, have 
attained their full maturity, and the harvest safely har- 
boured. All this is certainly attended with a great 
deal of trouble, of care, and of fatigue* But what are 
these troubles, cares, and fatigues compared with those 
of the aspiring hero who seeks fame and renown amidst 
tCHls infinitely greater, with the addition of perpetual 
dangers? What are these troubles^ cares, and labours 
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to those of the ambitious who wade through thick and 
thio, throwgh dirt and mire to acquire power? What 
are they to thoae of that miser whose days are ^eut in 
b6«|>iug gold upon gold, and whose nights are dedi* 
cated to the watching of his useless treasures? But with- 
out carrying on these comparisons as to the means. Jet 
us pass to their result. The aspiring hero is suddenly 
cut off in his career^ and leaves behind him that fame 
which was the object of all his toils> without having 
ever enjoyed it. The ambitious becomes the victim of 
his lewn schemes^ and leaves to more happy or more 
fortunate rivals tiie object for which he h^d made so 
many sacrifices. The miser who from day to day ad- 
journed the enjoyment of his dcarly-bought riches, 
never sees that fortunate day, and dies with the can- 
kering idea that his heaps of precious metals are about 
to pass into the hands of another. He, on the contrary, 
who has religiously performed the most sacred of du- 
ties, that of a parent; he who baying accepted the holy 
and important trust of guiding helpless and erring 
youth through the labyrinth that will perplex it in its 
journey towards dignified manhood, although he may 
encounter numberless diificuities, although he may 
find in his way steep acchvilies, deep valleys, threaten- 
ing torrents, meets at last with the purest, the noblest,, 
the most glorious reward. Let death come when it 
will he is .sure that the fruit of his labours will not be 
buried with hino. He is conscious that his place will 
be taketi by aauza, and a man, if not of his own creation, 
at least of his own formation. He reflects with pride 
that his deeds, though not trumf>etted by noisy rame, 
will probably be productive of less brilliant but more 
useful effects on successive generations. His conscience 
will anticipate the merciful sentence of his Sovereign 
Judge; he submits cheerfully to the inevitable call, 
and dies in peace with himself. 

ON' REASON AND INSTINCT. 

IN REPLY TO dUERY 4-1, P. 92, VOL. U. ENQUUIER, 

To resolve this question it is necessary first to ascer- 
tain what reason a^d instinct are in themselves. 
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And I shall endeavour 6rst to define instinct, a qua- 
lity which is undoubtedly equally inherent in the 
brute as in the human species. By instinct is meant 
that innate motive^ alike unsought and irresistible, 
which is implanted in every creature, from that grand 
masterpiece of the Almighty mechanist's creatioii, 
roan ! to the minutest animalcule, which floats imper- 
ceptibly in the air we breathe. This imperious mo- 
tive, this unknown spring of action, operates alike in 
every creature ; in all it seeks that which is necessary 
for the support and comfort of animal life, whether 
brute or human ; in all it loaths, and demonstrates an- 
tipathy for, which nothing but nature or instinct could 
cause. Does not an infant, the moment it is born, feel 
and express pain ; seek its natural food, and mark its 
dislikes to particular tastes or situations? yet is this 
reason? I think there has never been a philosopher 
hardy enough to hazard such an assertion. But it may 
be said, these are the dawnings of reason, which 
strengthen with the growth of the human infant, ani 
by degrees attain their utmost perfection. I am rather 
inclined to differ from this opinion, inasmuch as idiots, 
or maniacs, though they grow to maturity of size and 
strength, never arrive at any thing like reason. And 
this leads me to consider, secondly, what reason is ? 

Reason may be defined to be that faculty of the 
mind by which we are enabled to choose aright, and to 
reject what is wrong, even in defiance of our strongest 
biasses and passions. It is the immediate emanation 
ef the Divinity, the only real distinction wbich can 
be said visibly to exist between the brute and the 
human species. It is the offspring of reflection, a fa« 
culty distinct from perception, memory, sight, hearinfi; 
or feeling ; all which animals have in common vnm 
mankind. For instance, a child in a state of nature 
will touch fire, run into water, or take poison, with the 
same thoughtless temerity which a cat or a dog would 
do, and, in common with those creatures, when it has 
found the danger, will remember and do so no more. 
But when the faculties of a child are sufficiently ex- 
panded to understand the force of words, you may 
argue with it, and persuade it to avoid those things 
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wbich are h artful^ even though they are pleasing, or 
to do what is disagreeable under the conviction that it 
is right. Now an animal, even a dog, which is the 
most tractable of all, cannot be persuaded by words, 
nor could all the fondest caresses induce him to for- 
bear to do that which he desires, or induce him to do 
that which he dislikes ; it is fear alone which will have 
these effects upon him. 

Thus it appears that animals have passions and per- 
ceptions, but not reason. It is no proof of reason 
that a duck swims, that a fish opens its gills for respir- 
ation; on the contrary, it is an impulse which it 
cannot resist : and the same may be said of every 
animal that performs the functions for which it was 
created, and which it does from the first moment of 
its existence, or nearly so : whereas man cannot do 
any thing until he be taught. It may be objected, 
that beavers, ants, and bees, are instances of animals 
performing acts superior to the common order of brate 
creatures, and that their labours fall little short of, or 
indeed may be almost said to excel the ingenuity of 
man. Yet this does but support the argument in 
favour of instinct ; since if reason or reflection had 
any share in these operations, they could not have 
been performed since the creation by such a numer- 
ous succession of creatures, without variation or im- 
provement : and if these operations of animals are to 
be accounted reasonable, why not as well imagine 
that the automaton who played at chess, and beat the 
greatest professors of the art, was actually endowed 
with re&son? since it is evident that the same mecha- 
nical force is necessary to actuate the one as the other. 
Life being the key which winds up the animal me- 
chanism, which continues its operations with equal 
precision, until accident or force puts a stop to them, 
I could add a thousand instances to prove the force of 
instinct in brutes, and that reason is alone confined to 
mankind : but I hope the foregoing observations will 
be sufficient to prove the immense difference between 
the two natures in this respect. 

Let us then adore the wisdom of God in this, as in 
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all his other works : for, as Pope 1[>ea«t]fuIIy ~ex« ' 
presses it,— 

The Itmb thy riot doonn to bleed to day. 
Had he tby reaioo, wonld be akip aod play? 

On the contrary, man, who is permitted to know 
his dangers, to see the precipice on which he stands, 
and from whose tottering height he is s^nsiWe he must 
fall, looks unappalled upon the hideous prospect, since 
reason tells him that the miseries he safTers here, if 
horue with fortitude, and not incurred by gnih, will 
lead him to a happier and a lasting immoitality. 

Boston, Mmrdk 19» 181S. VERITAS. 



Extract /ram " Strut^s Shorts a?ti Pastimes of the People 
qf England^* relating to the Origin, S^c, of Cock-Jighting, 

" This barbarous pastime, which claims the sanc- 
tion of hi|;h antiquity, was practised at au early period 
by the Grecians, and afterward t>y the Bomans: with 
us, it may be traced back to the twelfth century ; at 
which period we are certain it was ,in usage, and 
seems to have been considered as a childish sport. 
" Every year,*' says Fitzstepiien, " on the morning 
of Shrove-Tuesday, the school-boys of the city ' pf 
London bring game cocks to their masters, and in the 
iare part of the day, till dinner time, they are per« 
mitted to amuse themselves with seeing them fight: 
the cock-pit was the school, and the master the con- 
troller and director of the pastime.'* This custom, 
according to a modern author, was retained in many 
schools in Scotland within the last century, and per- 
haps may be still in use there; the schoolmasters 
claimed the runaway cocks as their perquisites, and 
these wer« called /ugre^, * corrupt, I suppose,* says he, 
' of r^gees,' 

In the reign of Edward III. cock-fighting became 
a fashionable amusement; il was then taken up more 
seriously than it formerly had been, and the practice 
extended to grown persons ; even at that early period 
it began to be productive of pernicious consequences. 
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and was therefore prohibited by a public iM'oclainatioo, 
in which it was ranked with other idle and onlawful 
pastimes. But notwithstanding it was thus degraded 
and discountenanced, it still maintained its popularity, 
and in defiance of all temporary opposition has de- 
scended to theinodern times. Among the additions 
made by Henry VIIL to the palace at White-halt, 
was a cock'pit, which indicates his relish for the 
' pasHme of cock-fighting; and James \. was so partial 
to this diversion, that lie amused himself in seeing it 
twice a week. Exclusive of the royal cock-pit, we 
are told there was formerly one in Drury-iane, ano* 
ther in Jewin-street, and a third in Shoe-lane, if the 
following story be founded on fact. '* Sir Thomas 
Jermin^ meaning to make himself merry, and gull all 
the cockers, sent his man to the pit in Shoe-lane, 
with JElOO. and a dunghill cock, neatly cut and 
trimmed for the battle ; the plot being well laid, the 
fellow got another to throw the cock in, and fight him 
in Sir Thomas Jermio's name, while he betted his 
;6100. against him; the cock was matched, and bear* 
ing Sir Thomas's name, had many bets laid upon his 
head; but after three or four good brushes, he showed 
a payre of heeles : every one wondered to see a cock 
belonging to Sir Thomas cry craven^ and away came 
the man, with his money doubled •'' 

I shall not expatiate upon the nature and extent of 
this fashionable divertisement ; but merely mention a 
part of it, which seems to be an abuse of the modern 
times; and as a late judicious author justly says, "a. 
disgrace to us as Englishmen !'' It is called the Welsh 
mam, and consists of a certain number of pairs of 
cocks, suppose sixteen, whiqh fight with each other 
until one half of them are killed ; the sixteen con- 
querors are pitted a second time in like manner, and 
half are slain ; the eight survivors a third time, the 
four a fourth time, and the remaining two a fifth 
time; so that thirty-one cocks are sure to be inhumanly 
murdered for the sport and pleasure of the spectators ! 
In the old illuminated manuscripts we frequently 
meet with paintings, representing cocks fighting; but 
I do not remember to have seen in any of them the 
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least indication of artificial spurs; the arming their 
heels with sharp points of steel is a cruelty, I trust, 
unknown to our ancestors*. 

In addition to what has been said, I shall only ob- 
serve, that the ancients fought partridges and quails^ 
as well as cocks; '* in like manner,*' says Burton, " as 
the French do now; how far, if at all, the example 
has been followed in England, I know not.** 
CCommunicated by L B— w, London,) 



ON POETRY. 



Poetry is a mixture of painting, music, aiid elo- 
quence. As eloquence, it speaks, it proves, it relaxes. 
As music, it has a regulated course, tones and cadences, 
whose combinations form a kind of concert. As 
painting, it drawQ out objects, and lays on colours j* it 
expresses every beauty in nature: in a word, it makes 
use both of the Colours and the pencil. It employs 
concords and harmony, it shows truth, and knows how 
to make truth lovely. 

Poetry takes in all kinds of subjects : it employs 
every shining action in history; it enters into the 
regions of philosophy : it flies into the skies, to ad- 
mire the courses of the heavenly bodies : it darts into 
the sea, and into the internal parts of the earth, 
there to examine the secrets of nature : it penetrates 
even into the mansions of the dead, to see the rewards 
of the good, and the tortures of the bad : it takes in 
the whole universe. If this world is not sufficient, it 
creates new ones, which it embellishes with enchanted 
dwellings, and peoples with a thousand different sorts 
of inhabitants. There it creates beings after its own 
fancy: it produces nothing but what is perfect; it 
improves every production of nature: it is a kind of 
magic; it flings illusion into the eyes, into the imagi- 



♦ Fn common with every friend of humanity, I rejoice to say, 
that the Jioyal cock>pit at St. James's, has lately been abolished. 
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Hatiouj into the mind itself; and makes us enjoy real 
pleasures by inventions merely chimerical. 

ANON. 



ON THE PHILOSOPHERS STONE. 

SIR, 

Among the numberless philosophical disquisitions 
which have filled the pages of the Enquirer^ I am sur- 
prised that your ingenious correspondents have for- 
borne to treat upon ihe nature of the philosopher's 
stone^ a subject of much more importance to the ge«- 
neral v^elfare of society^ than at first sight it appears 
to be; a research well worth the attention of the 
curious. 

It is a subject^ undoubtedly, which has been much 
iqisuuderstood, since it has been a received opinion, 
that a certain hidden mystery, known only to the an- 
cients, by a chemical application, and laborious pro- 
cess, had produced a phenomenon called the philoso- 
pher's stone, or, in other words, the art of turning 
common substances into pure gold. I need not re- 
mark that, at that period, moral truths were usually 
conveyed under some fiction, and gold was a term 
synonymous to happy ; for instance, " the golden age,'* 
which was intended to convey an idea of that state 
of innocence and perfection, which was enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of this earth, before ambition, covet- 
ousness, and envy had destroyed the felicity of mor- 
tals, and filled it with misery and crimes. This justi- 
fies me in supposing, that, as philosophy teaches us the 
art of making every state ana condition in life happy, 
(and as few have ever arrived at that rare perfection 
of sentiment which can extract good from evil, and 
by the innate Tirtues of the soul, supersede the want 
of external and perishable treasures) it may be fairly 
imagined that such, in the language of ancient meta- 
phor, may be said to have found the philosopher's 
stone ; a research as difficult and unattainable to the 
Tulgar and sensual mind^ as for the alchymist to ex- 
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tract in reality, the ptire unalloyed metal from grosser 
substances. 

Whi4e I was pursuing this train of thought the fol- 
lowing lines, obtruded themselves upon my mind^ 
which as, in some meaa8re,tl«y explain more directly 
my ideas on the subject, I will here subjoin ; and if 
with the fbregoidg renmrks, you think them worth in- 
serting in your next n.umber, I may perhaps, from 
time to time, trouble you with my speculations, which> 
if they boast no other merits will, at least, be original. 

CONTENT. 

In wh«t l«me corner shall we find 
The piize that's sOaght by all mankind, 
Whkh worldlings seek, yet seek in vain. 
And yet 'tis easy to obtam ? 
We mn the laaay path of care. 
And think kow vain ! to find it there. 
*Twas never in the palace founds 
Yet in the cottage doth abound. 
The metx^hant who with anxious mind 
Watches the varyhtigs ef the wind, 
la hopes his veesePs freight contains 
This swieet rewavd for all his pains. 
Though safe in pisrt his vessd ridas. 
And Ftyrtune pours her goMen tides. 
His w$snct itill demands increMe**- 
. Thus wealth for ev«r bveaks his peace. 
The lesmed alchymist^ who pores 
In caneiul search his midnight hours^ 
Wasting wihole years in toil and pain^ 
la hopes this fancied prisse to gain^ 
He beats, he hlowft, all efhtkB tries. 
The pure ethereal vapours rise } 
At<once they seek their native skies^ 
And leave him htDpeleaste behold 
The dross remain instead of gold. 
But ah I unthinking man, believe ; 
Trust me, I mean not to deceive ; 
Tis not in riches, not iii power, 
Tis not in Pleasure's rosy bower. 
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'Tis not in mines, nor ia the aca^ 
'Tis not in chaios, op4iberty ; 
But if this jewel you wou'd &od, 
Tis centered in the virtooas mind. 

VERITAS^ 



CHA UCER'S POEMS. 
Ih tkffi edition of Chaocer's . works printed by John 
B«yne«^ 1542, in black letter, with wood-cntg, 
Heriwardos de Branne will find a copy of '' The 
JN€wman's Taiti" it is, to the best of my retolJection, 
inserted immediately after " The Parson's Tak.^ I had 
n^opy of this in my possession some little time since. 
It is extremely rare, and I do not know where on* 
can now be met with. 

Manchester, March 6, 1818. W. F. 

LITEllARV MISCELLANIES. 
(Contiinied from p«ge 71.) 
AwTEty, French, fVom " ad Deum te commendo,** i. e, 
! commend you to God. Farewell, fare ye well, a 
vimtlar esqpreeslon to the lo Paean of the Egyf»tians, 
«nd the '* Deo gratias'' of the Rofmans; being shott 
expressions to excite a reliance on God in distress* 

SwEAJUMG BY B&LL, BOOK, AMD cANi>LE, Originated in 
the manner of the Pope's blessing the world yearly, 
fcam the balcony of St. Peter's at Rome. He holds a 
wax taper lighted^ a cardinal reads a curse on all 
heretics ; no sooner is the last word utter-ed, than the 
bell tolls, and the 'Pope changes his curse into a 
blessing, ihrowtng down his taper among the people. 

Adore, from adorart and this from adas^ a respect- 
ful mode of salutation by carrying the hand to the 
Hioutk. 

KiN£ oy BiAMONDS, Called the curse of Scotland, 
£rom a Scotch member of Parliament, part of whose 
asms is the nine of diamonds, voting for the introduc- 
tion of the malt-tax into Scotland. 

Caaving at table, by ladias^ Verstigan says, origi- 
nated among our Saxon ancestors; and the title of 
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lady sprung from this office, as Iqf-ord or loqfi^wer 
(now lord) was so called from his maintaining a num- 
ber of dependants : so leqf-diaw, or lof-diaw, i. e. loaf 
server, is the origin of lady^ she serving it to the 
guests. 

Vicar of Bray. We frequently hear this reverend 
son of the church mentioned ; probably his name may 
have outlived the recollection of his pious manoeuvres. 
The vicar of Bray in Berks, was a papist under the 
reign of Henry VIII. and a Protestant under Edward 
VI. He was a Papist again under Queen Mary, and 
again became a Protestant in the reign of Elizabeth. 
When this scandal to the gown was reproached for 
his versatility of religious creeds, he answered, '' I 
cannot help that; but if I changed my religion, I 
am sure I kept true to my principle, which is, to live 
and die Vicar of Bray,'* 

Engraving on wood. The earliest impression of a 
wood-cut, of which we have any certain account, is 
that of St. Christopher carrying an infant Jesus 
through the sea; in which a hermit is seen holding 
up a lantern to show him the way; and a peasant 
with a sack on his back, climbing a hill, is exhibited 
in the back-ground. The date of this impression ig 
U23.. 

It is remarkable that England, at the era of the resto* 
ration of learnings supplied fewer than almost any 
other country, of those manuscripts from which the 
tvorks of the ancient Greeks ana Romans were £rst 
printed. The following extract from the preface of 
bale. Bishop of Ossory, to his translation of John 
Leland's " New-year's Gift to King Henry VIII.'' ao- 
counts in part for a fact so discreditable to the literary 
fame of England. 

'' A'greate nombre of them whyche purchased, 
those superstycyouse mansyons' (monasteries) reserved 
of those lybrarye bookes, some to. ^erve theyr jake^, 
some to scoure theyr can dlesty ekes, and some to. rubbe 
theyr bootes. Some they solde to y* grossers and 
jope-sellers, and some they sent over see *to y* booke* 
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hynden, not In #fnfiill nombre^ but tit tymes whde 
sbyppes full, to y* wondcrynge of fdreo naeyons. 
Yea y* Universyleea of thys realme are not a!le clere 
19 this detestable fact But cursed is that b^Uye 
whyche seketh to be fedde with suche ungodlye 

fiynes, and so depelye sbameth hys natural contreye. 
knowe a merchaut manne, whyche shall at thys 
tyme be nameiesse, thait boughte y^ contentes of two 
noble lybraryes for foTtye shyllynges pryce : a shame 
it is to be spoken. Thys stuffe bathe he occupyed in 
y* stede of greye paper, by y* space of more than 
tfaese ten yeares, and yet be bathe store ynougfae for as 
manye yeares to come. A prodygyuoase example is 
thys ana to be abhorred of all men, whyobe lore theyr 
nacyon as they shoulde do. The monkes kepte tjiem 
undre dust, y^ ydle-headed prestes regarded them 
not, theyr latter owners have moste shamefullye abused 
them, and y* covetous* -mercbantes have solde them 
awaye into fi^en^nacyons for money e.'' 

Bocking Academy, March 16, 191%, D. COPSEY. 



ANSWER TO THE ANTIQUARIAN QUERIES 

PROPOSED IN NO. Y. 

J0 H^ N^ netr^ Leediri, obisnret, '^ By the term 
InKremer (or as it is sometimes, and more properly, 
written LoriiMr) w^ m^ant a nnnufaoturer of the 
iMtt, caparison which forms a patt of bridles, sach at 
oopUs, bit4 &te. Tbe wocd ib-^ORvad from the Latin, 
Lormar, a bridle. . . 

The" word SMka^h sotni$tinli!9 foiind in old records, 
mA is generally «oppo^ to tnean the small bdl, 
which is ttMiiIfy rung a few tniiitttes preYious to the 
cMamcmcetnent of tll€^ *ifHtB'm oar EngH^h churches ; 
aftd which is commonly, '^otogh very indefinitely, 
cillkd the '' tinkling belf.'' 

'^IdiMmU snys, Lorrfnefs nt Ldrritnerd (Fr. lor- 
mkr, from the Latin, LuMm) is one of the Companies 
of London that makes biti for bridles, spurs, and 
;Mdi-iike small ittn wal^. Anno I Rich. 2. cftp. 12" 
(See Bhunfs Didw»«ry qf i^fficuU and oh$cuT9 law Urm.) 

TOL.II. « 
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' J, B. refers to Bailey's Dictionary^ article SkdcUa, 
Dvhere the subject of enquiry is detined to be *' smali 
bells formerly used ia churches or steeples/' 

Mr> D. Copsey observes that the word Skillet signi- 
fies a kettle or caldron^ and says that it is generally so 
explained in our Dictionaries. 

il/r. C. gives the same definition of Loreiner as 
J, H. N, and Spaldinensis ; and fixes the date of the 
incorporation of the Lorimer's Company at 1488. 

By masse pennie (he says) was meant the alms which 
it was formerly, and is now, the custom for Catholics 
to give to the poor-box, at masses for the repose of 
souls departed. 

Mr, Copsey supposes that the entries respecting 
liOuth Church relate to some painting or carvea work. 

SOLUTIONS AND REPLIES 

to queries pboposeo in the preceding number. 

Query 32. 

Anmered bj/ Mr, John Nowell, Famlej/ Wood, neat 

Huddersfield. 
The electric fluid, like caloric, possesses that most 
curious property of penetrating the most compact 
bodies, and of passing through them with greater fa- 
cility than through those bodies which, on account of 
their porosity, one would imagine would admit them 
the easier. From the similarity of the two fluids, in 
this respect, and from their unifQrm similarity in 
many others, one would be almost led to suppose 
that their radical properties are of the same nature. 
But, however, if we suppose their radical to be simi- 
lar, various contrary facts point out to us only to con* 
sider them as modifications of each other. That pro 
perty of the electric fluid of being conducted by the 
most dense bodies, agrees equally with the properties 
of caloric in this respect, and it is very probable, 
reasoning from analogy, that each are conduc|ed 
through such bodies^ on one and the same principle. 
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Taking this then for granted, the same theory whicH 
is giyen to account for the difference that bodies pos- 
sess for conducting caloric, will, it is evident, equally 
apply to the facts in question. 

Bodies, whether in a solid, liquid, or aeriform state/ 
are composed of innumerable particles, or atomsT; not 
indeed cohering together, but kept asunder by an un- 
known cause called repulsion. Now the greater the 
action of this repulsive power, the greater distance 
the particles must be one from another ; and this law 
evidently constitutes the difference between dense and ' 
light bodies. 

If the particles of bodies then be not in a state of 
actual cohesion, as might easily be proved, between 
these particles there must exist a space, either void of 
filled up with some thin fluid, such as atmospheric air. 
Consequently, if either caloric or the electric fluid was 
ffiven by any means to a light body, it would be imper- 
fectly conducted by that body, because the Yoid places 
lefi by the atoms not cohering close, on account of their 
thinness, would act as un perfect, if not as nonconductors, 
and by this means considerably impede their passage. ' 

Now with iron it would be the reverse, for as the 
repulsiye power of its particles are weak; and of 
course not containing so many void unconducting me- 
diums, little resistance would be afibrded to the parti- 
cles of either caloric or the electric fluid in their 
passage through it. From the ^cts detailed we rea« 
dily perceive that the conducting powers of bodies 
increase exactly in the same ratio as the repulsiye 
pohver of their particles decrease; so that if, by any 
means, we could solidify bodies by diminishing the 
repulsive power of their particles, their capacity (or 
conducting the electric fluid would be increased. 

Communications relating to this query were also re« 
ceived from J. JET. A\ near Leeds, and Miss WUUrtcn, 
Spalding Seminary * • • . 

Query 33. 

Mr, J. Baines,jun. qfHorhury Bridge, near Wakefield^ 
aays, *' A philosopher is greatly superior to a clown, 
*even if he be compelled by the iron hand of adverse 
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iortune ^o earn a livelihood by labour in coojuffctioa 
wit(r the most ancultiyated class* of men. He has aa 
inexhaustible stock of consolation within hr^ own 
breast unknown to the Vulgar peasant ; and the ray« 
df enlivening hope shine more refulgent on him than 
on th6 generality of mankind. He is like a rare and 
curious flower growing amidst weeds^ thistles^ and 
brambles, and attracting the admiration of every t%> 
tional beholder ; or like a fruit-tree in a forest, bearing*' 
fruit, and also as useful as i\i^fruitle$B trmber-tree. 
But above all, he greafly excels the clowu by trans* 
mitting his name to posterity, by leaving tbe. traces 
of senius behind him, and by ornamenting the pages 
«f literature with his labours, which, when ages^ have 
rolled away, will keep his remembrance" stHve' hi ''^he 
grateful memory of mankind. 

QukMT 34. 
Answered hy J. H. iVl neat Leeds. 
Tbe %i9ir originatea in the cutis and in the fat under«> 
B^th U, and is thought by anatomists to have commu* 
sication with the nerves; and as ttie nerves ^alu Ihe 
^inlitive organs of all muscular motion and aaimal 
sensation, and these two functions depending on die 
bvain^ tkough in a maniier inexplicable to us; it it 

Erobable thai sudden fear or terror by throwing the 
o^ into quicket ctrcuhitiony dilating the eyes^ cans'- 
i9g tk6 heart t^ palpitate, and contracting siD the 
viM)le» and neryeft, will affect the roots of the hair, 
M(ik eau$Q it I9 rife fr^wi its usual leveL We find this 
e%G4 c( fear mentioned in Seripture^ see Job, chap. 
f «• xer. 1^. Tbe poets also notice it. When JCneas 
was aisarchm; for Crensa, ''when Troy's proud city 
«aaoii. &re»'' lof ghofil appeared to hiiD : in describing 
iM»Mirttl h« iays»'-- 

'« Aghast, astonished, and ttnickdiitt^VitlilSMfK 
I stood: like bristles mse my stiffkied hair.*' 

DRTnn's YttoUy JDH ii 

'So<5vld,~ 

1 ' ■■■I III* geli jb^Qt conill tinore ri^ebaDt 

HVfiiii* US. ill L lOCC 
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Wb«n Priam was terrified At the appearance pf 
Mercui-y, it i« saij,^ ^* ^be bail on bis £poded limbs 
stood ^rect;*'— 

The lost soul in Shakspeare says, — 

" J could a tale unfold^ whose lightest word 
Would barrow ap thy soqI« fi-^eze thy j^u^ l>Ioo4a 
Make thy two eyes, Hke stars^ shirt from thialr 'spheres. 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each partie«1ar bait to stand on eod^ 
like >|^ls «poa the fretf n) iromniiiiie^ 

Mr, J. Baines says, '' It is well known that all parH 
of the human body hare some kind of circulation 
carried on in them, and when this circulation is 
stopped the parts become stiflf^ and consequently erect. 
Now if fear causes a stoppage of this circulation in the 
hair, it will of course cause it to stand erect. But 
whether it docs or no, I am not prepared to decide." 

Observations on this query were a!sp received from 
Mr. J. Baniford, of HoUhead^ mar Huddersfield, and 
Mr, W» Dwm, of Broughton, 

QuBnv 35. 

Answered by J. H, N> near teeds. 

The sweet fluid called boney-dew does not fall 
from the air, as some persons have conjectured, and as 
its name implies; but is excerned by insects of the 
sipbis genus, which adhere to the under sides of the 
leaves, and emit this liquor upon the surface of other 
leaves below them. The insect exists by sacking tb^ 
juices* from the numerous vessels which are in the 
leaves ; and it is remarkable that it rejects the saccha- 
rine part, or " honey dew,'* which drops from its body, 
in small, and sometimes perceptible globules, aod so 
affords nourishment to myriads of ants, and oxkpr xfti- 
nute insects. What a striking instance of the wisdomi 
power, and goodness of God in. the creatiop I 

Mr» J. Nowell says, " It appears to me very natural 
to suppose, that the substance called honeyMlew iras 
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originally a part of the sap of the plant; from ana- 
• logy we can hardly doubt that nature has provided 
proper vessels in plants^ as virell as in animals, for car- 
rying off superabundant quantities of the circulating 
fluids as occasion requires. Reasoning in this manner, 
v«re see how it is that at particular seasons of the year 
this substance appears: for a super-quantity of sap 
may exist which being given out by the vessels ap- 
propriated for that purpose^ on to the surface of the 
leaves, where, absorbing one of the principles of the 
atmosphere, probably the oxygen, it becomes a new 
substance, namely, sugar, and perhaps mucilage. So 
exceedingly prone are vegetable substances to decom- 
. position. 

Some people are ready to suppose that it is the 
product of a particular insect, the vine fretter; others 
that it falls from the heavens. But many anomalies 
.might be brought forward which would utterly con- 
found such vague opinions. 

Mr. M. Harrison, qf Crosland, near Huddcrsfidd, 
says, " I have never observed what is called honey- 
dew on the dead, but only on the living leaves of 
trees ; whereas if it fell from the sky, as some suppose, 
it would fall on all substances in its way, which never 
happens, but on the full-grown leaves of living trees 
and grasses. 

" A vegetable is a collection of tubes or vessels, en- 
dowed with life, able to imbibe particular fluids, and 
to alter their nature ; like unto animals who secrete 
milk and fat from their food, so vegetables secrete 
gum, sugar, and various resinous substances from their 
food, which is water and air holding heterogeneous 
matter in solution; which being absorbed by their 
roots become sap, and is carried up into the leaves by 
Tessels called by Mr. Knight central vessels, where it 
undergoes a chemical change, and becomes a new 
substance in its return down tne bark. In the summer 
months when the trees are full of foliage, the sap cir- 
culates much quicker than at other seasons of the 
year ; when trees are overcharged with sap, they 
have appropriate vessels to throw ofl^ the excess, and 
what exudes and remains upon the leaves of several 
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trees' and grasses^ becomes sweet and glutinous: 
wiien^ by the action of the sun and air, the watery par- 
ticles are evaporated^ it forms what is called honey- 
dew." 

Of this opinion is Mr, Joshua Bantford. 

Answered fy Miss E* Green, (aged \2) Spalding. 
Seminary^ 
It is now allowed to be ascertained, after various expe- 
riments, that the glutinous substance termed honey-dew^. 
' which is found on the leaves of trees^falLsfrom the air 
like dew. In some counties it is found on differei^t 
sorts of ▼egetablesy and during one night the leaves of 
' a whole row of trees will he completely covered with At, 
-although there was none on before. Probably this 
dew is formed from vapours rising from the blossom of 
trees, &c. and if it fall in one place more plentifully 
than in another it is owing to the direction joi the wind. 
It is observed that the leaves on which this dew falls 
blacken and decay, and very possibly this substance 
may be the cause of it» 

Mr, John Baines says, " The Abbe Boissier de Sauva-- 
ges, in a memoir reaa before the Society of Sciences, at 
• Montpellier, has given a very clear and circumstantial 
' acceunt of the origin of the honey-dew.. He has seen- 
it in its primitive state on the leaves of an. holm oak, 
before the drops- had run together ; . in such a .form as 
to leave no doitbt but that it had issued from the leaves. 
Heat he supposes to have been the cause of its emission ; 
. for, though common heat only promotes the transpiration 
of the more vdatile and fluid juices, yet a sultry heat, 
especially if reflected by clouds, may so far dilate the 
vessels as to produce a more viscous juice, such as the 
honey-dew. But there is another^ kind of honey-dew 
found= on the leaves of plants and trees, .which is ejected 
from the vine-fretter, (a species of aphis) and forms a^ 
part of the most delicious honey known in ns^ure/' 

Qu^RY 36. 
Mr. D. Copsey says, Mr. Brand in his appendix to 
** Bourne's Antiq. Viilg." observes, "that the origin of 
Ihis^ sport is said to be derived from the Athenians- 
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•n the fii^llowing occasion :^Wbe« TiMniistocles wts 
nwrchii^ his army agaioirt the Persians^ he by the way 
espyiag two cocks fighting^ caused his armv to behold 
4hem, and made the following speech to them : ' Be* . 
hold ! these do n^ fi^ £»r their household gods^ for 
the monuments of their ancestors^ nor for glory, nor for 
liberty, nor lor the safety of their chijciren, but only 
because one will not give way to the other/ This so 
-eneouia^^ the Grecians, thai they fought streouonsly, 
and obtained the victory over the Fenjaos ; upon which 
€odE*fiffkting was, by a particular law, ordained to be 
annnaliy practised by the Athenians*^ 

'^ it appears that the Bomaas, wbo borrowed this with 
many other things ^m Greece, used ouails as well as 
oocltt'fbf fighting* The first cause or contention be- 
tweeji the two brothers, Basstanus and Get8,8ons of the 
Emperor Septimius Sererus, happened, according to 
Herodianf, in their yonth about fighting their quails 
and eocks* It is probable that cock-fighting was first 
introduced int^ this island by the. Romans*. The bird 
itself was here before CsesaPs . arrivaL Wiiliaoi Fit»- 
'fitepfaeni who wrote the Ji£e of Becket in the reign of 
Henry II.* ir the first of our writers that mentions cock- 
'^rhtittg, describing it as the sport of achool-boys on 

Ivove-Tuesday. 'The Theatre (Cockpit) it seems 

as the school, and the master waa the comptroller and 
: director of the sport/ In a word, cock»fighiing is a 
.keattenish mode of diTersion from the first, and at this 
day ought certainly to be confined to barbarous, iia- 
tioas. Yet it may be added to aggravate the matter, 
and increase our. shame, that <nir lnucher$ have con- 
trived a method unknown to the ancients, of arming 
the heels of the bird with steel, a devise considered as 
a most noble improvement in the art, and indeed an 
invention highly worthy of men that delight in blood/' 

Similar answers were given by Mr. J. Ban^ord, Mr. 
W. Dum, J. H. N. Mr. M. Harrisan, PMlario, and Mr. 

* Thus far Mr. Bailey j however, I do not find his authority for 
this among the ancients. It is not taken notice of by^ Plutai*ch ; 
neither does Ck)rii. Nepos mention any such incident in his Mf- 
motrs of Themistocles. 

f Herodian 3. Sect 33. 
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'M, Pkattm. Sea aho tbe extract frmn '* SstM^i ^fiT^ 
iuseried m this aiWbber. 

QuEJiT 37. 
AiMWcrei by H, B, ^'BoHcn. 

The followiog ob«ervations are siilimitted in aitfwer 
to the sixth Qcuery in tbe fiftb Diimber jof the Efiqiiirer^ 
under a hape that they may io ;K>ine raeaeore x^voifsv^ 
an id«a which appears to be fixed on tbe miod of ^ 
querwt^ that tfaare w ao apparent incottfliiilaficy in the 
evangelical writers as to the caae of tbe woman whq^s 
daughter waa grievoady veiled witb a devil, #r an »«» 
clean spirit. i 

He states as follows : " Tbe woman waa a native of 
Canaan^ Matt. zv. 22. In St. Mark's Gospel it is sijil 
sbe was a Syrophenician, Mark vii. 20;^' and a^ks^ 
" bow is this seeming cootradictiofi to be reconcijied V 1 1 

I first desire to observe^ that the co«s»«try poasesasd 
by tbe Canaanites, previous to tbe invasion of it by tbe 
Cbildren of Israel under Joshoa, comprebended ti^ 
whole comfit forming tbe east border «f the Meditesnh 
nean Sea, extending from 31 and a half to 38 diegreos 
of north latitudeii a distance little less tban five bundred 
miles. 

Secondly^ tbat as the sonlhefTi distncts cf CanpMH 
were esteemed tbe ricbest parts of the country, the in- 
vaders satisfied themselves, therein, confining tbeiro^n- 
quests, and subsequent divisions of tbe lajM, between 
Beersbeba on tbe souib, and Dan on tbe north, a <iis- 
tance of about two hundred and fifty aukes; ieavifig 
ibe north moiety of Canaan unmolested. 

Thirdly ; that tbis noxtbern district of Canaan was 
called Pbenicia ; that it was a part of Syria ; that it 
contained the coasts of Tyre and Sidoa, which adjoined 
that part of the coast of Canawi which had been con« 
quered by Joshua. 

Fourthly; we read that Jesus ''departed into tbe 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and behold a viroman came 
out of the same coasts, and cried, &c. TMatt. xv. 22, 23.) 
St. Mark writes, "the woman was a Greek, a Syropbe- 
nician by nation V (chap vii. ver. 26.) ' 
k2 
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I conclude therefore, that, coming from the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon, she was a Canaanitish woman of Pbe- 
nicia in Syria, by nation ; and a Greek, that is a Gentile; 
and this conclusion seems to be corroborated by the 
text following the yerses before quoted^ " it is not meet 
to take the child reus' bread and cast it to dogs/' 
" Spaldinensis observes, " I think the words of Dr. Car- 
penter, in his ** Geography of the New Testan>ent,'' wifl 
satisfactorily answer this question. "Tyre and Sidon 
iire several times mentioned in our Lord's discourses; 
and in the adjoining district, the coast of TSfve and Sidon^ 
He miraculously cured the daughter of a woroaix of Sr- 
ROPHCENiciA, that is that part of Phoenice which bor- 
dered on Syria. As the remnant of the anoient Canaa- 
nites dwelt in Phoenice, this- woman is called by 
Matthew, a woman of Ganaan.*' 

Thus the seeming difference between the two Evan- 
gelists is reconciled, but why Mark himself should call 
this woman both a Greek and Syrophoenician, in the 
verse alluded to, may appear still more mysterious, if 
we consider the distance between Greece and Syria; 
but this difficulty also may be obviated by a little can- 
dour and reflection. It is well known that at the time 
of Christ's appearance upon the earth, all the worldv 
except the Jews, were sunk in the grossest idolatry,, 
especially the Greeks, who were so infatuated with 
their false gods, as to make the name Chreek become 
'proverbial for Idolaier *, And in this substituted sense 
it was, that Mark used the word, without considering 
to what country the woman belonged ; as we sometimes 
say, such a man* is an arrant Frenchman, when we only 
mean to imply, that he is greatly disaffected to the i»^ 
terests and government of this country^ 

Mr, 2>. Copsey, after some very ingenious remark« 
corresponding very nearly with the above, adds ; " h 
• has been observed by Bochart that the Canaanites were 
ashamed of their name on account of the curse de- 
nounced on their progenitor, and terrified by the wars, 
continually waged on them by the Israelites ; and that 
to avoid the ignominy of the one, and the danger of the 

* In this sense the word Greek must be understood in Rom. L, 
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t»ther, they abjured their old name, and changed it for 
PhoenicianB, Syrians, Syrophoenicians, and As^rianft. 
The borders both on the Phoenician and Syrian sides, 
^ere called by the common name of Syrophoenicians^ 
as partaking equally of both nations.. 

Of a similar opinion wa«f J^ H, N.Ahe, proposer^ 

Query 38. 

Mr. A, Hirst (the proposer) says,/' If the edge of at 
piece of pure silk be exposed to the flame of a candle 
it burns to a black. coal after the manner of. wool or 
hair ; but if there beany cotton or linen <mixed with it^ . 
they ipay be discovered, for they will not burn to a coal, 
but are turned to ashes ia a moment, accompanied with 
a. different kind, of smoke, and by> this means may be 
examined both the warp and the woof of. any piece of 
silk by taking a thread of each.'' 

Mr. M. Harrisonohserves that '^ cotton is extremely, 
combustible, and burns with a clear lively. flame. Silk 
on the contrary is but imperfectly combustible, thought 
fire rapidly blackens and decomposes it ; these distin-t 
gpishing > characteristics are sufficient for the purpose ^ 
rfiqnired by the query.'^ 

QcERY 39: 
Answered by Mr. J. Bainesjun. thi proposer. 

We are informed, that before the deluge the life of 
man was generally about eight or nine hundred years ; . 
after that event it fell almost all at once to abeut one 
hundred and fifty, or one hundred and eighty. The 
diminution ever since, though small, has, been graduaL 
and perceptible ; so that it is now no mor&than seventy, 
or seventy-fi.ve. The great diflerence of the length of 
human li^^ between the ante-diluvian.and post-diluvian 
worlds was- probably occasioned by some great altera- 
tion of the suiTOunding atmosphere ; vegetable produc- 
tions were rendered less nutritive, and animal food was . 
granted (Genesis ix. 3) :. from which,. I think, it is rea- 
sonable to infer, that as human .life has ever..since de*w 
creased, the atmosphere has been gradually growing, 
less pure and salubrious, and less fit for. the support .o£«^ 
auimaL life. 
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Mr. Copsejf says, the period of man's life being pror 
iracted to such ao extraordinary length before the flood, 
appears to have been desngned for the more rapid 
peopling of the earth. YH immediately after the 
deluge we find the life of man gradually decreainng to 
fourscore years.. Various reasons ha^e been assigned 
for this decrease ; the juost provable appears to be the 
change which must have taken place in the atmosphere 
in consequence of the deluge, which rendered it unfa- 
¥Ourab)e to the constitution of man. 

In many parts of the Old Testament we find men of 
a hundred and even of eighty years spoken of as very 
aged, (2 Sam. xix. S2.)^hich seems to prove that the 
duration of man^s life has not varied for more than three 
thousand years. What is said in Genesis vi. 3. "My 
spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also 
is fiesh ; yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty 
▼ears/* appears to allude not to the length of bis life, 
bat to the term mercifully afforded the antediluvians 
for repentance, while the ark was building, (one hun- 
dred and twenty years) and it is so explained in 1 Pet. 
iii. 20. The stature of man dpes not appear to have 
suffered any change, for we find that giants were es- 
teemed rarities and woaders of old times ; but this is 
not the case with our bodily strength, which has cer- 
tainly very much declined, arid that greatly in the 
course of the last six or seven centuries, l^one of the 

E resent degenerate race could exist under the ponderoof 
tad of armour in which our forefathers were clad. 
This may be attributed in great measure to the intro- 
duction "of luxurious living, which by creating nume* 
iXHis' artificial wants has proportionaWy enervated our 
bodies. The invention also of an infinite number of 
mechanical engines, by which manual labour is greatly 
lessened, and in many cases entirely superseded, must 
be supposed to have promoted in a great degree this 
declension of muscular power. 

This Qoery was answered nearly similar as above 
Ijy Mr. Joshua Bamford, 
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QofiHY 40. 

Answered hy Spaldinenns. . 

Urim signifies light, and Thummim petfection ; and 
hence it is that the Septuagini translate Urim and Thum" 
mim by the words ^-t^Xwcrif nod AXijhiay, i. e. manifesta- 
fion and truth. 

What the Urim and Thummim were has occasioned 
a thousand ridiculous conjectures. I)r. Spencer and 
some others say they were two images^ shut up in the 
donbling of the breast-plate which gave oracular an* 
swers : others^ that it was the Tetragrammaton or the 
ineiSable name of God^ written or engraved in a mys- 
terious manner^ and done up in two parts^ in two 
different ways. But these are Rabinical fables. And 
they are equally puzzled to tell how the answers were 
given by them. The most commonly received opinion 
among the Jews is, that it was by the shining * and 
protuberating of certain letters in the names of the 
twelve tribes, graven on the twelve stones in the breast- 
plate of thjB high priest, which constituted the answer. 
Sucb Talmiidical tales are stated, and ably refuted by 
the learned Prideaux, in his "Connection of the Old and 
New Testament," (vol. i. p, 213 to 223 ) from whence 
J have drawn and condensed this answer* 

All that can be determined with certainty respecting 
these so lonx agitated ^^uestions is, what the Scriptores 
inform us, viz. That the Urim and Thummim were some- 
thing which Moses put iilto the breast-plate of the high 
priest; and its use was to ask counsel of God in diffi« 
^ult and momentous cases, in which the interest of all 
the tribes of Israel were involved ; and not for any in« 
dividual in a private capacity. And it is most reason- 
able to suppose the responses were given in an audible 
voice to tlie high priest, when, according to the pre- 
scriptions of the divine Jaw, he asked counsel by pre- 
senting himself, with the breast-plate on, over all his 
robes, before the veil, exactly over against the mercy- 
seat, where the Divine Presence rested. For in many 
instances which we have in Scripture of God's being 
consulted this way, the answer in every one of them, 
* CradcD'f OoDCordance, under tbe word Tfawattitni. 
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except two, is ushered in with, " the Lard said ;'* an<^ 
when the Israelites made peace with the Gibeonites,. 
they are blamed because they asked not counsel at the 
mouth qf God;, both which phrases imply a vocal an-- 
swer. And as the Lord permitted. counsel to be asked 
of Him in the camp, without the Ark, as well as in the 
Tabernacle, where th.e Ark was, it seems. probable that 
the priest anointed for tlie wars, had a tent in the camp on. 
purpose, in which a part was separated by a. veil, in 
the same manner as the Holy of Holies was in the 
Tabernacle. — See Godwyn's " Moses and Aaron,'*^' 
p. 183. 

Mr, D- Copsey, after solving this query nearly as^ 
above, adds, " One of the learned Jews * says, that 
the manner of asking counsel by the Urim and Thum-- 
mim was thus; when they enquired, the priest having, 
the ephod on him, stood with his face towards the ark, 
and the enquirer stood behind him, with his face to- 
wards the back of the priest, and asked wfth a low. 
yoice^as one that prayeth by himself; forthwith the 
Holy Ghost came on the priest, and he beheld the 
breast-plate, by the vision of prophecy,^ and gave the 
answer." 

Mr. M, Pkoston. says,/' I am disposed to consider 
the names of the twelve tribes of Israel engraven on^i 
the twelvje precious stones,^as what alone was meant by^ 
the lustre and perfection^ the ¥rim afitd thd Thummim, 
which was appointed to be put in the breast-plate of 
judgment; Urim denoting the glory of the visible^ 
church, as bearing the light of truth (signified by the- 
lustre of the precious stones) ; and Thummim, the unity: 
of all its parts, constituting its perfection, signified by 
all the tribes of Israel engraven on these stones, and as 
it were enshrined in. their glory. . See a very ingenious 
;)aper on this subject, in the ' Christian Observer/' 
br March, 1812,. from whence I have extracted the 
above." 

Communications on this query, similar to the above 
in. substance,, were received from Mr. J. Baincs jun^. 
J. Hs N. and Mr. R C. Spencer, Halifax. 

*^ Maimon ap«d Aioswortb op ]&codus xxviii. 30« 
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Query ^l. 

Mr. J, Baines, jun, says, " Man is endowed with 
both instinct and reason. The instinctive faculty is 
that inclination imp tan ted in him, which is continu- 
ally drawing him into some action or passion; and the 
reasoning faculty judges of the propriety or impro- 
priety of such action or passion. But brutes have no 
judging faculty, they never curb their inclinations, 
nor check their pursuits ; which all men possessed of 
a reasoning faculty do; whence I infer that instinct is 
a quite different principle from reason. 

Mr. D, Copsey observes that reason is a progressive fa- 
calty, and implies thought and design. Instinct is a 
faculty not improved by observation, but imparted irt 
its perfection to animals at their birth ; and may be 
defined to be a natilral tendency or direction without 
choice, motive, or end. Although some animals iu 
many of their actions discover a wonderful degree 
of instinct almost approaching to reason, yet we can- 
not conclude from this that the principle of action in 
them is the same as in man, and differing only in de- 
gree ; for every thing possessed of reason must be 
capable of observation r and if this were the case with 
respect to the animal creation, we should net see- as 
we do now, all of them construct their various habi- 
tations in a manner peculiar to their species; we 
should not find the nests of one kind of birds corres*. 
ponding exactly in fdrm and materials with those of 
the same species, but every one would contrive in a diP. 
ferent manner according to the individual ideas formed 
of convenience, duration, &c. and would improve upoa 
the methods observed by those who went before. 
Mr. Locke indeed observes, " that animals seem 
to have perceptions of particular truths, and within 
very narrow limits the factdiy of reason;*' but allows 
tbat •' we have no reason to suppose that their natural 
operations are performed with a view to consequences, 
and therefore not^the result of a train of reasoning in 
the mind of the -animal.'*' This latter concession goes 
to admit that animals have not the faculty of reason in 
any degree. For what operations are they capable of 
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which are not natural, and consequently proceed from 
that irresistible impulse in them which we term in- 
stinct? Perhaps it may be said that some animals 
may be made to acquire the power of performing 
many actions which cannot be affirmed to be natural 
to them. But this power is not th^ result of sponta- 
neous observation^ and therefore does not prove the 
existence of any " train of reasoning in the mind of 
the animal/' It appears also, that all rational crea^ 
tures must of necessity be morally accountable ; a°d 
no one, I think, will assert that the brute creation 
are in any degree accountable for their conduct. In- 
deed, to affirm that brutes partake of reason, is the 
same as to assert that they are possessed of an im- 
mortal part : for reason is that portion of the breath of 
life, or of the Spirit of God, which was breathed into 
man at his creation; I conclude therefore that in* 
stinct is a principle totally different from reason in it9 
nature, as it is in its effects. 

Answered by J, H, N, near heeds. 

The generality of the heathen philosophers main** 
tained that brutes are endowed with reason. Por- 
phyry, Plato, Celsus, Anaxagoras, and others, were all 
of ibis opinion. The stoics held that the divine Being 
was diffused^ in some measure, through all animatea 
nature, consequently they must have believed that 
brutes had reason. Professor Bergmann supposed 
that beasts have the powers of perceiving, judging, 
comparing, &c. Mr. Locke maintains that the souls 
of brutes are wholly material, that they do not possess 
the power of abstraction : and that having general 
ideas is that which puts a perfect distinction between 
men and. brutes. See his Essays, vol. i. Dr. Priestly 
says that brutes have the same inlets to ideas that w6 
have, and that they have what we call abstraction^ 
and that it is owing to their not having a sufficient 
quantity of brain that the combination and association 
of their ideas cannot be so complete as ours. See his 
Disquisitions, &c, p. 230 to 238. Dr. Hartley says 
that brutes have more reason than they can show from 
their want of words. See his Observations on Man. 
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1 am of opinioii that instinct and xeasou are per- 
fectly distinct principles. The i)^cu.Hy of reason is 
improved by age and experience. Instinct is &Ked« 
and does not improve. Young cbiUIren vdW eat poi- 
sonous fruits as readily as those which are perfectly 
'Wholesome. Young birds will not do this^ they reject 
those things which are hnrtfol^ as well as the parent 
Mrd, A band buUds her fiift o«st as well jas any fu- 
ture one. " Reason/' says Mr. Addison, " shows it- 
MoU in ail occurrences of life, whereas the brute 
znakes no discovery of such a talent^ but in what im- 
mediately regards hi# own preservation^ or the conti- 
nuance of his species/^ Spectator, No. 120. 

Anm^red by Mr, J. Platts, Boston, 

^ The subject of instinct is involved in much obscd- 
rity : some philosophers deny its existence either in 
man or brute : but, I think, every one who believes in 
its existence, maintains that it is totally distinct and 
different from reason. Instinct is defined to be a cer- 
tain power, or disposition of mind^ by which, indepen- 
dent of all instruction or experience, without deliber- 
sition, motive^ or having any end in view, animals ar^ 
unerringly directed to do whatever is necessary fyf 
the preservation of the individual, or the continuation 
of the kind ; as infants move their lips and turn their 
heads from side to side in quest of the breast, as soon 
as they are born, and suck immediately they come in 
contact with it; as insects deposit their eggs in proper 
situations, and at the same time food for their oS^- 
spring; as bees geometrically construct their cells; as 
birds build their respective nests with uniformity in 
substance and form, &c. 

Instinct, as fas as it goes, excels reason ; but it is li- 
mitted to few objects, and does not profit by wisdom 
and experience. Actions performed with a view to 
Accomplish a certain end are called rational y and the 
end in view is the motive to their performance; but 
instinctive actions cannot be said to have a motive, 
because they are not done with any view to eonse^ 



It appears to me that i^aaon and instinct are diffeff- 
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ent principles: that man, and all other animals, are 
possessed of both principles; but where instinct ends, 
and reason begins, it is aifficult to ascertain. 

" Reason's progressive, instinct is complete ; 

Swift instinct leaps, slow reason feebly climbs. 

Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier ! 

For ever separate, yet for ever near !" 

Mr. M. Harriscn observes, *' Brutes, as well «ls the 
human species, come into the world without ideas. 
But as many of their actions are evidently the resuliof 
inference, such inferences, or deductions, must be de- 
prived from the same principle as that which is called 
reason in man. The only difrerence is, very probably, 
in degree. 

See also the " Observations on Tnstinct and Reason,'' 
by Feritas, inserted fn this number. 
Query 42. 

Mr, J, Baines,jun. says, ''Conamerce isavery consider^ 
able advantage to this country : it is so substantially be* 
nefici^l and essential, that it may be termed the life and 
soul of the nation. Without commerce, agriculture could 
never have arrived at its preset elevated pitch ; nor 
could the population and revenues of the kingdom 
ever have attained their existing magnitudes. At'the 
same time it must be acknowledged that agriculture is. 
also a very great advantage to this and every other 
nation; but in the present situation of England, . com- 
merce is the greater of the two. Give us commerce 
and we can live, but without it we sink, we perish t 
we shall be as miserable as the ill-fated inhabitants ef 
comfortless Siberia! or the day less sons of frozen 
Lapland !" 

For a different view of this subject, vide ** Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, considered,'* &c. as inserted ia 
this number. 



QUERIES PROPOSED FOR DISCUSSION 

IN THE SEVENTH AND SUCCEEDING NUMBERS. 

1 Qu. (43) By Miss Mary Groves, Spalding Seminary, 
What is the general opinion of philosophers cod- 
-cerning the stony substiaiices which nave fallen on-the- 
carth at different times,, and in various placea?- 
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2 Qu. (44) By Mr. M. Phosion. 

Upon what authority is the practice founded^ of 

• representing the grave-digger in Hamlet, as wearing 
ten or twelve (sometimes more) waistcoats^ which he 

^ divests himself of, previous to his digging Ophelia's 

• grave ? 

3 Qv. (45) Bji^the same. 
Does dew arise or descend ? 

4. Qu. (46) By J. H. N. near Leeds. 

Was the perplexing labyrinth of poetic fiction, 
among the Grecians, in the earliest ages, meant to be 
subservient to the cause of morality and virtue ; or 
was it intended merely to amuse and gratify the 
people ? 

5Qu. (47) By the same. 

Was the creed used in the Church of England, 
. and called " Saint Athanasius' Creed,'' i^ade by that 
.Saint, and how are the damnatory clauses in it gene- 
. rally understood by the clergy ? 

6 Qu. (48) By Philario. 

' At what time, and from what motives, were mottoes 
first used ? 

7 Qu. (49) By Sptddinensis. 

If water, or any other fluid, be greatly agitated, 
air bubbles will arise on the surface : these bubbles 
invariably assume the form of the upper segment of a 
sphere : how is this to be accounted for ? 

8 Qu. (50) By Mr. M. Marrison, Crosland, near 
Huddersjield. 

One pound of brass in a lump will fuse in less 
time than the same weight will do m filings; required 
the reason ? 

9 Qu. (51) By the same. 

Required a cheap method of clarifying fish«oi^, and 
digesting it of its fetid smell? 
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10 Qi7. (52) tyMr.JiAn E&tvelh FanUey Wood, near 
Ruddered. 

The prussic acid is capable of combiouig with pol* 
ash, and formiog a salt exceediog prone to deeonoqpo- 
sition. But this pronenew to decomposUkNi it done 
away with by adding a quantity of iron dissolred m 
an acid. In this case how does the iron operate ? 

11 Qu. (45) By Mr. W. Allen, Buntmck. 

It is well known that the rainbow is produced by 
the reflection of the sun's rays upon the drops of fall- 
ing rain ; may we not, therefore, suppose that ite ap. 
pearaoce Was equally as common before the flood as 
now } if so, in what sense are we to understand it as 
a pledge that the woorld shall be no more destroyed by 
water ? 

12 Qu. (46) By Mr. J. V. (Hdrid, Boston. 

Carpenters sometimes slit the krge beams for ware- 
houses, &c. down the middle, and af^r turning one 
half so that its ends shall be reversed, boH both to« 
gether again with screw-bolts: they then say the 
beam is stronger than before. They also say, that if 
the beam be cut down the middle, and bolted together 
again exactly as it was before, that ifwill be stronger 
for the operation. }s this a fact ? if it be, how is it 
to be accounted fori^ 



ORIGINAl^POETKY. 
AMY AND HER MOTHER. 

BY H. SUMMERSETT. 

f Why, neighbour ! whither in such speed ? 

You've something strange to tell :" — 
' Bad tidings I have heard, indeed ; 

You know the river's sw^'ll 
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The foot'bridge hid from all oor eyes. 
And last night, ere the moon did rise. 
Poor Martin Cooper there was drownM ; 
As yet hts body is not found V 

The cottage^women who thos came^ 

Where thick the willows grew, 
Dar'd not the Lord's high will to blame. 

Bat down the dale they flew : 
The dewy cowslip's little flowers, 
Scarce older than the morning's hours. 
Lost all their sweets, their yellow pride. 
And 'neath their swift oppressors died. 

The blackbird in the leafy thorn. 

Proud of his mellow strain, 
i^eem'd to enjoy the sunny morn. 

Then paus'd and isang again ; 
But spread his wings, and hush'd his note. 
While fear compressed his little throat. 
As quick the peasants took their way. 
And brush'd the clustered sweets of May, 

O, London ladies ! I hare seen 

Your eyes compassion show. 
While they por'd o^r some tragic scene. 

Or army's overthrow : 
And ye have «wept the dro^ away ; 
But if, that iiRtant, btisk with pHiy* 
Your kittens gambbtPd on the floor. 
Ye aped their tricks, and wepC mx move* 

But these rade creatures of t&e wikj^^ 

By fashion uiifeilii'd. 
Shed tears as ffiitia any cfaiM;-^ 

What foolishness of mind ! 
To mouhi for owe «o very poor. 
To sigh that Ma/tm was tkb more t 
. By whom 'wan l^artf n ItitbVrB, I ptvy} 
He toil'd for dghfeen^pence a day. 

Sbon came they to the eotfege door 

Of him who late was drown'd. 
And cold wifh grief/ upon tfte floor. 

The dead man'» wido^ fdusd : 
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" Take comfort, neighbour;" oft they said ; 
They softly rais'd her tbrobbiDg head. 
And clasp'd a heart they fearM would break ; . 
And heard — *' I can no comfort take!" 

The pomp and loftiness of speech. 

So often misapply 'd. 
These cottage-womeu ne'er could reach ; 

They wept and deeply sigh'd : 
And when poor Hannah, in despair. 
Swept from her face her loosen'd hair, 
' And glar'd the eye of misery. 

Oh, Hannah, how they lookM at thee! 

She told them neither joy nor peace 

Her breast would enter more ; 
They whisper'd ''hope!*' — she murmur'd, '* cctue!" 

And closer pressed the floor : 
She spoke of Martin's heart and mind; 
Where should she such another find ! 
And what remained to sweeten life. 
Or soothe the woes of Martin's wife! 

A pattering in the garden then 

Was heard, she rais'd her head. 
And saw a troop of village men. 

Mute bearers of the dead. 
Swoln with the draft by fate impos'd. 
With purple lips, ami eyes halt clos'd. 
He seem'd to fix a senseless stare 
On Hannah, once his tenderest care! 

But little of the scenic art 

To this poor wretch was known ; 
No feign'd distress she could impart^ 

Her feelings were her own. 
With shiv'ring hand she touch'd his cheek. 
And, lost to reason, bade him speak: 
And while she held the dead man's head, 
*' Oh, Lord of Heaven!" was all she said. 

She saw him in his coffin laid. 

And to the church-yard went; 
There many a matron, youth, and maid. 

The sigh of sorrow sent 
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To God who knew them all sincere ; 
Poor Hannah totter'd o'er the bier. 
Clasping her hands in strong despair. 
And scarcely heard the fart well prayer. 

The earth on Martin's bones was pii^d. 

The green turf closely laid; 
As yet the flowers of summer smiPd 

In garden, dell, and glade; 
And some that were not over gay. 
By Hannah soon were borne away, 
Afiection's tribute to the dead. 
And planted near his feet and head. 
And many a statue has been raisM 

O'er many a noble's tomb. 
And many a selfish bard has prais'd 

His w&rth, and mourn'd his doom : 
O, sculptor, poet, lucky heir ! 
Could nature Jay your bosoms bare. 
No, not a hundredth part you'd show 
Of this poor woman's artless woe. 

Her real grief she could not vent 

In strains of elegy ; 
Her sighs were towards the church-yard sent ; 

She never saw the tree 
Beneath whose green and crowded boughs 
She once had listened to the vows 
Of rustic love, but peace would fly. 
And sorrow fill her faded eye. 

Now, when the sexton threw the earth 

O'er Martin's bones, his wife 
Knew that, ere long, she must give birth 

To one she'd given life : 
And soon the helpless stranger came, 
A female. Amy was its name ; 
And Hannah hop'd the child would prove . 
The worthiest object of her love. 

The babe was fair, the babe was strongs 

But why not smile and cry ? 
It heeded not the nurse's song ; 

And something in its eye 
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SeemM to the widovr strangle. With teart 
She listenM to her tieighbouri* fears. 
And grew, with sorrow, almost wild— 
The mother of an idiot child ! 

The shaft of'death h^lf piercM her hearty 

When first th« truth she found j 
She almost wi^M the fkiHns dart 

Had made a mortal wound : 
And sometimes, with a strange despair, 
SheM sit, and on the infant stare. 
But neither start, nor Suffering cry. 
Could move to sense the idiot^s eye t 

" I ffneve, poor babel that thou art thusJ^ 

The wretched woman said ; 
•* But may my dear Creator^s curse ' 

Hang on my sinful head. 
If e'er my love for thee decay. 
If e'er I slight thee night or day. 
Or words of hate, or anger. Speak 
To one so senseless, one so weak f" 

The mother ne'er fofgot her vow. 

The idiot was her joy ! 
She gave' ft many a blossomM bought 

She gave it many a toy ; 
And hardly toil'd each year awajr. 
Though summer shed rts sWettemi^ ray ; 
Though winter^ blasts were lotd and Wild, 
Her care was still the harml^ thild. 

It grew, e'en as existence, dear 

To the poor parent's hestrt; 
Oft woulcr she drop a tender tfear. 

And oft a smile impart. 
As idiot Amy toss'd tiie ffowers. 
Or on the green turf passM her hours,' ^ 
Talking unwisely to each bird. 
Whose sad or merry ndtes she heard% 
Oh, pity ! that a girl so fair 

Should have no strength of mind! 
Look in her face, the rose is there ; 

Her tresses on the wind 
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Are li^ht in sport. Her wandering eye 
Has rais'd the tear, and forcM the sigh. 
And redder lips were never seen, 
*With rows of specklesi pearls between. 

When Amy reached ber eigbteenlh year, . 

She, sickly, droopM her head : 
Her mother askM, '' Wiiat aiUmy dear? 

" Why is her colour fled }" 
She only auswer'd, *' I donH know ; 
*' Yon love poor Amy ; so does Joe 1" 
And this the simple girl would say 
A hiiudred times in etery day. 

Now often she refusM her food. 

And oft complainM of pain; 
Her mother, in a sorrowing mood. 

Her questions urg'd again t 
The idi0t smil'd, the idiot cty% 
And press'd her hand upon her side ; 
While ever the same words would flow, 
" You love poor Amy ; so does Joe !'* 

Joe was a neighbouring- farmer's son, * 

The rustics call'd him wild ; 
In folly's path be oft would run ; 

A disobedient child : 
And Martin's wife had been his nurse, 
Wben CTown a man, his father's curse 
She bade him shun, if e'er by Heave^ 
He hop'd to have his'^ins forgiven. 

Joe on a summer's blushing eve 

Would sit at Hannah's door. 
And sometimes wish'd her to believe 

His vices all were o'er ; 
But now he seldom thither came, : 

Though Amy hourly br^ath'd his name. 
And talk'd in such an -idle strain. 
As almost craz'd her mother's brain. 

Suspicion, horror, doubt, and dreoid. 

By turns posseas'd her mind ; 
The wandenng spirits of the d&^i 

Ai much repose could find: 
yQUtu L 
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She watch'd her girl, with barning te»rs. 
And in her breast her monstrDus fears 
ConcealM : but soon, in accents wild. 
She shriek'd— *' My child ! oh, God ! my child !^ 

Quick flew the clouds, the moon was pale^ 

Sharp blew the harryio^ wind; 
When homeward^ down his native vale^ 

With thoughts to vice ioclin'd, ' 
He went. But ere he reach'd the farm, 
A hand, convulsive, grasp'd his arm; 
He lookM — ^'twas Hannah, haggard, wild ; 
Again she shrieked, '' Oh» God ! my child !" 

AppalPd and trembling, faint at heart. 

With superstition cold ; 
He now forgot his boasted art. 

Nor try'd to break her hold ; 
Bnt, at the fearful name of God, 
The rebel sank upon the sod. 
While conscience strippM the adder's nest. 
And plunged the reptiles in his breast. 

'' Hast thou a heart that e'er could feel F 

Hast thou no dread of Heaven ? 
Enough ! Thy looks thy crimes reveal ; 

Thou ne'er canst be forgiveA ! 
A fouler act was never done ; 
And when thy wicked race is run. 
When life but glimmers in thine eye. 
How great must be thy fiear to die 

" She was my sole, my only joy ;— 

Oh, my poor idiot child ! 
How couldst thou, then, my peace destroy, 

And turn my senses wild ? 
How couldst thou, monster, dare to think 
The righteous eye of God would wink 
Upon the crime that stains thy nam^e. 
And covers thee with endless shame ? 

" I thought not that a wretch so vile 

E'er liv'd beneath the skies; 
No friend shall t>n ^hee dare to smile, 

But vengeance aoon will rise : 
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Oh, thou wilt feel a mighty rod. 
Despised by m^o, abliorr^d by God ; 
CoDdemn'd by all^ by none excut'd* 
And every prayer by Ifeairen rofu$M 1** 

** Oh, mercy !*' then the sinner cried> 

While torture rent his breast; 
Poor Hannah fainted by his sidej 

And found a moment's rest. 
He rose, and hurried to depart. 
But terror pr^d his shrinking begirt, 
For idiot Amy theii was there, 
With hatf-clad limbSf and streaming hair. 

He groanM, he fled in wild affright, 

Hm brain was whirling ronnd; 
He saw the river clear and bright. 

Where Martin had been drown'd. 
And there the leM man seened to rise. 
With anger in his horrid eyes. 
While a loud awful curse he heavM i 
Or so the frantic wretch believ'd. 

Who is that man with locks so grey. 

Bent with a weight of years, -* 
Who treads thispa^b eac^ aabbath*dayi 

And sheds a flood <of tears ? . 
Oh, father of a wayward son. 
Thy race of life is nearly done ; 
^ot long the sorrowing stream shall flow 
Upon the grave of guilty Joe. 

And who is she, whose sflent grief 

Must ever pity claim ? 
Alas ! her cares are past relief. 

And Hannah is her name. 
Not only on a Sabbath-day 
She towards the church-yard bends her way^ 
But duly every morn and eve 
0*er yonder turf she's seen to grieve. 

The bones of Amy there repose^ 

There Amy's io&nt lies s 
Ah» winian, c^oM I citr« the voce 

That fret thine ag^ eyes I 
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But nought thy mangled heart can heal ; 
Ye proud ones; for the humble feel ; 
Sure it would make a savage mild. 
To hear her say,-— *' my idiot child !'* 



FRAGMENT. 

BY MARIANNE MEOGET *• 

Genius of verse ! my prayer approve, 
O lead me to the scenes I love ; 
Where many a stream meandering flows. 
And many a weed^ and many a rose 
Luxuriant blooms. Where g^loomy woods. 
And verdant lawns^ and dashmg floods. 
And silent glens where echo sleeps; 
And cloud-topt mountains' frightful steeps. 
Combine to form one beauteous whole. 
And fill with ecstasy the soul. 
Genius of verse ! if thou mv prayer approve, 
O lead me to these scenes, K>r 'tis such scenes I love ! 

Bear me^on rapid wings on high. 
And let me view the starry sky ; 
Let me behold the queen of night. 
And mark the clouds' majestic flight. 
Watch the first dawning of the morn. 
And sip the dew that gems the thorn ; 

Till nature, bursting from the sober grey. 

Blazes around, and pours a flood of day. 

Then lead me to the shady bower. 
Guarded by the sombre power. 
Sweet solitude ; where oft at night 
Angels rob'd in purest white. 
As poets tell, will often deign 
To wander and converse with men ; 

» This and some other pieces which will appear in the ftitahe 
iiBmhers of the inquirer, under this ngnatore, were written bj a 
young lady at the early age of seventeen. They are presented to 
the puUic in the unfinished stats which they were left in by thor 
amiable authoress. 
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O take me to thy blessM abode. 
And let my soul converse with God. 
Benignant power ! do thou my prayer approve. 
And let me lonfely wander through the scenes I love. 



IMITATION OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY^ 



TO MIB VBRI£ DEBE SISTERBB JAY^E, ON HER BIRTHB DAYS 
HAPPENYNG THE THIRTIE FYRSTE OP JANUARYE. 

LoKiNG abrode upon the darke browne mede 
I saw no flouretts sweete to decke thie haire. 

And musing sadly to myselfe I saide, 
Thys dale wyll passe withouten tribute ^ire ; 

Botte no ! on lyttel songe mie voyce schall dare, 
Poore paie, ah me ! for rosie crowne I ween. 
And yett bie thatte affectionne wyll be seene, 

Bette thann bie kynge-coppes, or a wreathe moe rare; 
Aibeytte they be woven curiouslie. 

The swotest floures wylle fade upon the grene, 
Botte love, trew love, canne never never d're. 

GyfFthat the warmest wysh that e'er 
Soughte heavenlie bower thro' fieldesof aire, " 
Can bringe thee moe thann Croesus' wealthe^ 
I wis the blush of roddy healthe : 

Gyff thatt the ferveyn'st halliest sighe 

Seyucte breathed aye yn watchet skie ; 

Canne win fayre Peace wyth gentil swaie. 

To crowne for thee eche passante daie : 

GyiF the bryghte force of dewie teare 

Sik as shulde drop froe eyne of iiere 

For selyness of sisterre deare, 

Canne bloont the thorne of foul annoye. 

And gilde Lyfe's littel hour with Joye : 

Thatte wvs^, thatte sighe, thatte teare ys myne. 

And Health^, Peace, Joye, dere Jayne, be tbyne. 

J. OWSDULL. 
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LINES 

fO MY W17R ON THS AMNIVSftSAtT OF OU» WEDDlHG DAt. 

Eliza^ 'tis just eighteen years 

Since thou and I first came together ; 

We've travelPd on life's rugged way. 
In sunshine and in stormy weather. 

Whatever eares disturbed my breast. 

Thine was the wish those cares to smother ; 
The sweetest, loveliest^ best of wives, 
^ The kindest, fondest, tenderest mother. 

Wh^n free from cares, my heart elate 
With joy, and mirth, and glee was thrilling, 

Twas thine to heighten all my bliss. 
By every wish to please, fulfilling. 

When sick, 'twas then thy constant care 

'To keep my feeble heart from drooping^ 
To smile through grief, to hold my head. 
And lay my pil&w softly sloping. 

Then how can I reward thy love. 
Except by equal love returning ? 

ril grant whatever thy heart can wish. 
And gently wipe thy tears when mourning. 

Some who have lost a tender wife. 
Sing doleful strains with much palaver. 

But (what is seldom done to wives) 
rU praise EbizA while I have her f 

Boston, Feb. 1819. *. W. M. 
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Q^atiiemattcal Depattmem. 

MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS 

IN NO. lY. ANSWERED. 

1 Qu. (43) answered by Mr. James Catlrail, Fifer, 
^nd R. L. Militia. 

Put xzshis age, then by the questiqit v^{jp*—- I8)z::r— - 
12; by cubiog each side, we have j"— 18=^---36j'4' 
432:^—1728^ or »»— 37ap'+432x=l7JO; from whence 
r is found =19 year^ 

The same by Mr, C I>e Weight, Parsondrove, 

Let *+l2:z:hi8 age, then its square is x*+24j?+144, 
and, by the question, jr'+24jr+144 — lB=x^, or x^ — x* 
— 24.rz=126 J whence x=7, and his age is 19 years. 

It was answered also by Messrs. W, Allen^ Burstwick; 
J, Baines, Horbury Bridge; W. Bean, Ridgemont; B. 
Brooke, Headingley ;, J. Buttetworth, Haggate; J. Cum- 
mins. Hoi beck; W, Dunn, Brooghton; jS. S, tiyres, 
Liverpool; J. Gawthrop, Leeds; P. Grey, Hornsey; 
J. Hine, Plymouth; A. Hirst, Marsden; R, Maffett^ 
Plymouth; A, Nesbit, Farnley; IV. Putsey, Pickering^ 
Rylando; Silvanus Shaw, Woriiey/, T. Thornton, Ridge- 
mont; J. ToTn/iwon, Liverpool; and J. Wynward,'F]Y' 
mouth. 

2. Qu. (44) Answered by Mr. J. Gawthrop, Leeds. 

Let A 1=1 C be the radius 
of the segment^s base, BH= 
A H=H F=D H, that of the 
given hemisphere, and CD 

=OG=:that of the inscribed 

sphere ; through O draw A E "" H G~ 

which will bisect t^e Z.C AF; let fall the perp, EP 
and join £P. 

Now, D being the point where the circles touch, 
D O and D H are in the same right line, both of them 
being perp. to a tangent at D, 
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Pat DH=10=:a, and BOszx; then, HO=ra— ^ 
HGzz^{a*—2ax), AG=«+^(a*— 2ax) and AOd 
V^(A G' + O G') = -/ {2a*+2a v'Ca*— 2a*)— Sax-Kf* 

also by sim. triangles AO : OG : : AF : EFzr-^^ 
but AE = ^(AF«+EP)='?2J!:H£^g±^2f}, and 
AO : OG :: AE : ^p ^^<''' + ^'^^(-'-^\ 

But Z.EHP=^IAH (for Z.EHP=:2z.EAP Eu. 
20.3), and Z.AIH=Z.HPE, also A H= HE, there- 
fore H I=:E P, and B H— H I=B H— E P=B I the alt. 

of the segment rr a = — "aT^ -Again, 

put •5236:zp^ then the solidity of the segment is 
BVx (3AF — 2BI) X p, which by the question is 
equal to the solidity of the sphere = 8pj*; now by sub- 
stituting the value of A O, and dividing by p, we 

shall have («__g;i±2^i§2:=^_-) x 
\ 2a'+2ay/(a' — 2ax) — 2a*+*" / 

f m I 4aV+4.«x^(fl»-2flj) X _ 

\ ^ 2d'+2av^(a»— .2ajc)--2ax+i:^ ; — o* . 

From this equation x is founds4.542, then BI= 
3.782.5, and the solidity of the segments 392}. 

When the ends of the frustum are parallel ; put x 
zzthe height of the segment^ then a — x is the diam. of 
the greatest globe that can be inscribed in the remain- 
ing frustum; also the solidity of the segment is 
(6ax'-^2x^) X p= f a— x) * X p, or 300x+30x'— x*= 1000, 
trom whence x=2. 6796; which is much less than Bl 
=3.7825, found above. 

Answers to this question were transmitted by Messrs. 

^^, Alten, J. Baines, Wi Bean, B. Brooke, J, Butterworth, 

J. Cattrall, J. Cunmins, W. Dunn, T. Ford, J. Hinc, A, 

Hirst, R, Maffett, A. Nesbit, W. Pulsey, Rylando, S. Shaw, 

T. Thornton, J, TomUnson, and J, mnivard. 
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3. Qu. (45) Answered by Mr, J. Cummhu and 
Mr. S. Shaw. 

Let the base AB=2^, CF=a, and 
put COsx; then by the property of 

the parabola a : b* :: x : — zzD 0*j 

therefore, 40D» X OP X .7854 = 

(4aft»x — 4ft'x'\ . , 
) X .7854 IS the content 

of the cylinder, to which adding the part DCE:= 

-TT — , vfe have their sam =( ) x 7854:r 

2a \ a / 

a^'x •7854 = half the paraboloid by the question; 

hence xssa — 2ai^2, and the radius of the cylinder's 

base is iy^(l— ^^i). Note. If the part D C E were to 

be left also, the alt. of the cylinder taken away is in 

that case ="^, and the radius of its base t^i b\ 

The same by Mr^ J. Batnes and Mr. B. Brooke^ 

Put AB=:2fl,€P=^, .7854=/) and CO=x; then, 

a*x 
by the parabola, ft : a' : : jr : D 0*=— 5 therefore^ the 

4 p ft' jc* 
content of the cylinders: 4pa*x ^ — , and the 

2 2) ft* X* 

.content of the top part CDE = -^-t — ; but the 
sum of these contents is, by the question =: the content 
of half the paraboloid, that is, 4jpft*x ^^ + k ' 

=/)ft*4^"'- nee 4ftx— 2x*=:ft*, and x = ft— -^sft— 

lb^2, therefore, OP=^^ and DE=:av'(4— 2v^2). 

Ingenious answers to this question were sent by 
Messrs. Buuerworth, Dunn, Gawthrop, Hine, Hint, 
M^ffett, ff^sbit, Putse^p Bsflando, Tandinson, and tftn* 
ward. 
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4» Qo. (46) Answered by Messrs. &, Siuw and 
a De Weigk. 

Put the diameter of the sphere r^ d^ the alt. of the 
segm0«ts:^ and .5236==p; then, the solidity of the 
segment is Spdx^ — ^p*^, and its curve surface i&^iGpdx, 

therefore the ratio is ^^^^ , or — -^ — , which 
Qpd9 6d 

will be a max. when 3dx — 2x* is so, that is Sdx^^^xx 
ssO and x=z^d. 

Exactly in the same manner the question was an- 
swered by Messrs. Baines, Brooke, Butterworth, JDwm, 
Gavfthrcp, Hine, Hirst, H/h^i, Nesbit, Puiiey, Rylando, 
Tomlinson, and W^nward. 

5. Qu. (47) Answered hjfMr^ Gdxotkrap, Mr. J. 
Whitky, and E^lando. 

Construction. Let ABCD j t 

be the givea rectangle. Draw 
the diagonal B D, and bisect q 
the angles DBC, BDC, by 
the straight lines BO, DO; 
and from their intersection O 
draw O E perp. to B C, and 
Be will be the breadth of; the walk. 

Demonstration. Draw the lines as in the figure; 
then> by the construction O is evidently the centre of 
the circle inscribed in the triangle DBC; therefore, 
the figure OHBE:=0£BF. In like manner we have 
0HDI=0GDI: consequently, OCD I + OPB E+ 
aE€J=rOHDI+0HB E+OECI; that is, the area 
of the walk is equal to the area of the triangle I) CB, 
or equal the area of half the reotangle A B C P. 

Again, fyMr^ J. fiutterwortbj Haggate; .and Kr. 
A. Jiirst, 

Let ABCD represent the b 
garden, and, upon A D conli- 
taued, take I)G=:AB, and bi- 
sect D6 in I, on AQ, A I, 
describe semicircles, and from A< 
the intersection F of DC wit)i 
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the less semicircle, draw FH parallel to BC> meeting 
the -Other semicircle in H, let fall Ii£.perp. to AI$» 
and A £ will be the breadth of the walk. 

For AD . DI=DF*=EH*=AE.EG. To each side 
of this equation add A£*— A D . DG, then AD . DI 
+AE^— AD,DG=:AE. EG+AE'— AD ;DG; 
or AD . DG— AD, DI— AE"=:AD. DG-^£.£G 
—A £% and AD . D I=:AD. DG— A G . AE+AE% 
therefore (AD— AE) . (DC or DG— AE)=AD . DI 
=:half the area of the rectangle A B C D. 

Calculation. Because A D . D I == 100 x 40= D F^ 
EH*=:4000, and HO*— HE'=EO»=4100, therefore 
£ 0=64.03 1, and A O— E 0= A E=:25«069 feet. 

Otherwise by Messrs.. Saines, Hine, Mqfett, and Wirh . 
ward. 

Make ABssthe sum of the length 
and breadth of the garden, on 
which as a diameter describe the 
^emici rcle A D B. 

From B draw the tangent BE' 
equal to the side of a square whose area is equal to half 
the area of the garden, draw D £ parallel to A B, and 
^m D let fall the perp. DC, so shall CB be the 
breadth of the walk. 

For CBx(AB— CB)=CD*, by a known property 
of the circle. 

Calctdaiiout In the right angled triangle COD we 
have OD 4nd CD giren to find OC=:64.03 124257, and 
O B— OC=:CB=s25.9a87, &c. yaids is the breadth of 
the walk. This question is in effect the same as th^ 
foUowing lineal section, v», given the snm and rectau'^ 
gle of two right lines, to determine those lines. 

This question waa answered also by Messrs. W. AUm, 
W. Bean, B. Brooke, J. CaHraU, W. Dunn, E. S. Eyre$^ 
A. NeMt, W. Put»y, S. Skaw, W. Thortum, and X 
TwidmKm. 

6. Qu. (48) ^Answered by Mr. Oawthrop. - 

The distance which B runs on the circumference is 
easily found=i7260 yards, and A runs 14520 on a rigbl 
line. Bat B has to run the warn of lh« chords ol 1* $<f. 
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3% 4* SO', &c. to 180* as he returns with his stones ; 
Iherefore^ pur*, y, «", &c.= the nat. smes of 45', 1** SO', 
2* 15', &c. then Qs, 2«', 2*", &c. will be the chords of 
doable those arcs, and patting the radius of the semi- 
circlerrr, we shall have the sum of all the chordsss 
2r* + 2r*' + 2r*", &c. =2r x (*+» + s' ... .)=2rX 
76.89328=:5874 yards, and 7260+5874=13134, the 
distance B mast run, then 8:7:: 14520 : 12705, the 
distance B rons while A nins 14520; therefore^ IS 134 
—12705 = 429 IS the distance that B has to run when 
A has finished, consequently B will lose. 

The same by l^essn, Drnm, Hint, Mqffktt, ai^d fKmoard. 
First (240+2) X 60=14520 yards, the distance run 
by A; and in order to find the distance ran by B, we 
must find the greatest and least chords ; these^ by trig, 
are easily found=76.3805 and .9998, the diam. being 
s: 76,394. Then, p. 8, Introduction to Button's Ta- 
bies, " as the least chord in a semicircle is to (he dia* 
meter, so is the sum of th^ least chord diameter and 
greatest chords to double the sum of all the chords." 
from whence we get 5874.272, the distance travelled 
by B ton the chord lines, and (120+1) x 60=7260 is 
the distance on the semicircle, therefore7260+5B7 4.272 
=s]3]34.272=B's whole distance; but 8 : 7 :: 14520 
: ]2705=sthe distance run by B while A performs his 
whole journey, of course A is the winqer. 

Again by Messrs, Cattrall amiJtJirsi, 
By adding together all the nat. sines of half the arc» 
on which the stones lay, that is the nat.sinesof 45', 1^30', 
2° 15', &c. to 1800, we get 76.89328, and 76.89328 x 2 
=:.153.78656=sum of all the chords to radius 1. But 
J20+3.14l6=38.19278=rad. of the semicircle, which 
multiplied by 153.78656 we have 587S.53a, to which 
add half the distance run by Aa:i2i X 120-^2=7260, 
and we have 13133.538 yards for the distance ron by 
B, that of A being 14520, which X ^ gives 12705, so 
that when A had completed his task, B had still 
13133.538—12705 = 428.538 yards to lon, coBse-^ 
qUently B lost the wager. 
Other similar answers were sent by Messnk Boines, 
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9fUierv>0Tihf NeMt, Puisey, Bjflando, Shaw, Jhmluum, 
and J>e Wdf^^ 

7. Qu, (49) aruwcred by Mr. J, Gawthrop, and 
Hylando, 

Itct A be the port sail- 
ed from, and P the place 
to M^hich the ship is 
bound, also let C be the 
place where the ship fell 
in with the current, then 
while the wind would 
carry the ship from C to ^ 
B, the current would car- ^ 
ry her to D, of course D is the place of the ship when 
she has sailed 60 miles in the current. Now in the 
right angled triangle DHB, we have DB = 20, and 
the ^ B =67^ 30', to find DH = 18.4775, and HB = 
7.6536 5 also, in the right angled triangle DGP, we 
have DG = HG -I- DH =3 138.4775, and the ^D=: 
nT SCr, to find PG = 57.3502, and D P as 149.8869 ; 
the direct distance to P. But PF=AC+CB+HB+ 
PG=l6l.Ol28=:the departure, therefore, V(P^^ + 
AF*)=:AP=200.8, is the distance from P to A, hence 
the angle FP A is found =i *iQ^ 41' 47", and the course 
b.2? 18 13" N. E. In this solution, the distance sailed 
in the current is supposed to be measured by the log. 

Very good answers to this question were sent by 
Messrs. Allen, Baines, Bean. Brooke, Buttenvorih, Cat- 
trail, Dum, Eyres, Mine, Hirst, Majett, Nesbit, Shaw^ 
Thornton, De Weight, and Winxiard, 

8, Qu. (50) Answered by Messrs, Butterworth, €raw* . 
thropj and Rylartdo, 

The pressure of the atmosphere being, taken off at 
the bottom, or against the orifice, it must ,be added to 
the pressure of the water in the vessel; therefore, 
Te<^koning the pressure of the airz=S4 feet of water, 
the velocity of the effluent water will be the same as 
from a vessel full of water, the altitude of which is 58 
^et, and the time of evacuation will be the same as 
that in which the suriace of the water in this vessel 
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would be depressed 4 feet. This being prelkliied, put 

the area of the base of the vessels A, that of tbeori- 
fice=:a, SSzzh, gzil^, and x=4. feet; then, by art. 
705, Marrai's Mechanics, we hare the time of dis- 
charging the vessel to the depth of 4 feet=:~r-(v'^~ 

^F^)=l2»i. 45«. 

Other airewers were given by Messrs. Brooke, Dunn, 
Harvey, Hine, Hint, Maffelt, NeshU, Pntsey, Tondinson, 
and Winwartl* 

9. Qu. (51) Ansvoertd by Mr. A, NeabU. 
. P»i^t=«— S,*=^ac— 2, and <r=(x— S) + (2r— 2) 
r:3x.r-4 ; then {a -{- b) yc c :=i 9*« — 24x+ 16 is a sqr. 
and a*+2ft=rjc* is a sqr. it therefore only remains ne- 
cessary to make fc'+2a, or 4ar* — 6x a sqr. suppose itzz 
{2x+2p)'=4x» — 8px+4p'; then, by reduction, arss 

Letpr:4,then4P=: — ; hence, a = — , i rr — , and 

e =: 2^, which are three numbers answering the condi« 

tions of the question. 

Oihenvise by Mr, A, Hirsts 
Pot a^b:^c then the first formula (a 4" ^) X c is 
a sqr. again, pot a*+2ft= («+»)% smd by reduction we 

have a=;-*7; — , which being subsituted in the last for* 
mula it becomes i* -\ — — = a sqr. which equate to 

[mr-^y and we get b - ^tm+'J ' "^^^ « = 1, aqd 
^=r2» and we have a=sj, i=:f , and c=^, which num-. 
bers will iEmsweir the conditions of the question. 

Othenmt by Messrs. Hine, Maffett, and Winward. 
When c:zLU + b, then {a + b) x c is evidently a 
square; we have then only to make the other two for< 
inulae squares. Put 6r=2a+2^ then a'-f 2&=a'+4a+4 
is a square, and 6' + 2u zz 4a' 4- 10a + 4 must be a 
square, equate it to ^2«— n}»=4a'-r4an+ij?, and we 
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have gas ;r . ■ " , where n may be taken at pleasure 

provided it be greater than 2. 

And thus nearly it wag answered by Messrs. Baines, 
2>»nit. Eyrts, Crototkrop, Harvey, Putsey, RylandOj Shaw, 
and Tomlin90H4 

lO. Qu. (52) Answered hy Mr^ J, Gawthrop, and 
Mr. & Shaw, 

' Let ABC represent the cone^ and 
put .7854=5 FGssjDEnx, CF=:10, 
and AF=:FB=::l; then, GB*:l--ar, 
AG^l+T, andFB : CF:: BG:EG 
— 10— lOx, also v'(AG'+EG') = AE 
=2 v^(10l — 198* + 101x*) = the trans- 
verse diameter of the section; ^nd by jji 
conies ^(ABxDE)=2v^x is the con- 
jugate; therefore, AEx2v^jrXpsathe area of the el- 
liptic section is to be a maximum, or AE>c-v/*»that 
is v^(101x— 198**+10l«')> or 101*— 198«^+lOljr», 
must be a ma^.; which put into fluxions, and reduced,* 

. 1 ^S2 / , 66 ,2S67 

^ehave*«--j^*=-i; whence x=—-. ^53^^55 

=34.739; 2^x=:Ll787; AE==6.6637, and the area 
of the elliptic section 6,1689 square feet, which at 8*. 
per foot will come to £2» »*. 4<i. Now the solidity of 
the couo is ea^ly found = 10,472 feet, vrhich at 4a. per 
f(K>t comes to £2* Is, 10^^. and their diflerence, 
which is 75. Bid, is the loss the carpenter sustained by 
accepting the second proposal. 

Again, by Mr. A. Nesbii, o/Famley. 
Put Cn=^x, then Fn =10 —*, and by sim. triangles 

CF: AB:tC»:DEas4. Also JABH^DE=1~ 
j^. ^ GB, whence AG = 1 +«^, and A E«= AG» + 

GE* = J?*— 19.60396 JC+ 100. But, by conies, AB X 

I> £ = .4cr =5 9qr« of the conjugate, and the area of the 

elliptic section being as the rectangle of these squares^ 

' we hare ** — 19.60390 * + 100 x .4*, or 4*3 _ 
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7.841584' X* -f> ^' A max. in fluxions, ^cc. we have x' 
— 13.0693X = 33.| ; whence x = 3.474, and the area 
of the ellipse, as in the preceding solution 6.1689, and 
7s. 5\d. := the carpenter's loss. 

This question was answered also by the following 
gentlemen, Messrs. J. Cattrall, Dunn, Hine, Hiru, 
Mqffett, Rylando, Tomlitupn, De. Weight, and Winward. 

11. Qu. (53) Bj Mr. J. Whitley. 

Denoting the three required numbers by x, y, and %, 
the question requires us to transform the four following 
formulae into squares; viz. x^ + s*, X8 + y^^a + x** 
and X -f- y 4" 2 ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ squares. Assuming x = 4 
(y ^-s) the first and second formulae become squares, 
and by substitution, y »+«*=» 1 ^y^ + 33y « + 16 «% 
s (suppose) (ps — 4y)*=:p*«* — 8/>y«+ l6y*; hence 
{f— 16) X 2 == (33 + ^p) X y. 

Takey =p* — 16, then 8 = 33 + 8p, and x = 4/>* 
+ 32p+6S, therefore x+y + z:=5p* + AOp + 85 = 
,D =: a\ Let j> = « — 2; then a* = 25 + 20n +5 »' = 

(5— 5n)'=:25 — AOsn-^-i'n*, and w = > ^ * > where 

« is indeterminate. Ex. Taking f as 3, we have n =: 

25 Si 377 

2->J»=='-2»y=P*— 16 = — *«=ll''and« = 845, 

or multiplying each by 4, a square number, we shall 
have X = 1 3 X 260=3380, y =: 1 3 x 29 = 377, and s = 
J3 X 36 =:468, which are three numbers answering the 
conditions of the question. 

The same anstvered by Mr. S, Ifyhy, Armley Mills. 
By the. question, the formulae to be made squares are 
X'\'y + z, x' + xy, y' + x «, and 2* + xy. Let x =r 4 
(y + ^)$ then the second and third formulae become 
squares, and the other two will stand thus: 16y' :{- 35 
ys-f- I6s% and' (y + s) X ^* Suppose y = 5 », and 
^:m5r, they then become I6n* + 33ar + 16r% and 
n + r 5 make n -^ r =s'p*, then nzzp* -—r, which 
substituted for » in the other formula, it becomes l6/f* 
-j- rp" — rv, which must be a square. Assume 4p" — r* 

for its root, and r is found =: -rjy X />'• where v may 
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be any number at pleasure. Ex. Let vzzl$, then rss 

21 , , 13 , ,, 65 . 105 

^p^ and » = ^^p\ consequently y = -p\ % = ~ 

p\ and «=:-rrp'; in order to have whole numbers, 

takep = 34, then 2210, 3570, and 23120 will be three 
numbers answering the conditions of the question. 
And thus nearly was the question answered by Mr* 
Barnes, Mr. A. Hirst, Mr, Dunn, Mr. Hine, Mr. Maf" 
felt, Mr, Nesbit, Rylando, and Mr. Winward, 

Othermse, by Mr, Gaxvikrop, 

The question requires thatj+y+s, 2* + «^,y+'*«* 

and x' Hh^2, may be ali squares; put x +^ + ^^'^ «% 

then tr: a' — x — ^, which substitute for z in the second, 

and it becomes a*— 2a'^ +y — 2a*a: + Sxy + x*, which 

4 a* 
equate to (a*+^ — *)% ^^^ ^^ fi^^ *== —, hence tzz 

-— J^, and, by substitution, the third and fourth 

become ^^^-^O^'i^ + ^^y and ^^>-g5/+l6a^ 

25 25 ' 

the first of which is a square already, and the second 

will be a square when the numerator is a square. 

Make5tf»5^— .25y+16a* = (4a» — — )', and we shall 

« , 4a* . 404a" ^ 20a* . 

find jr =_; hence X = -3^, jr = -35J, and « =: 

Tq^, where a may be taken at pleaisure. 

12. Qu. (54) Answered by Rynaldo, 
Since the base A6 and 
the z. BAC are given, if 
the point B be supposed to 
approach towards D, it is 
evident that the difierence _______^____^ 

BC— DC will decrease till A :i^ B 

B coincides with D, when the difference will be no- 
thing. Hence the construction is obvious ; for, if a 
perp. be erected at the point B, and AC drawn to meet 
it, making the given z. with AB, the thing will be 
done. • 
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Or, put AB = a, AD = x, sin. z. J>hQrZ9, its co- 
aine =: c ; then DB = a — of, and by Trig, c : x :: ^ : 

Hence CD sa 



by substitation. 



C 

-^{fi*«*+a* — 2a*+*'); tbereforci by the qii^tion, 
y^(»'x*-|-a^ — 2 ax 4*^0 — nj is a minimum, in fluxions 
n^xx — ax + xx 

^(?i*4P^4-fl* — 2ax + x»), which being squared and re- 
2 ax n^a^ — a* 



duced, we get .t« - 



-, whence by com- 



w^+l"" n' + l 
pletingthe square, &c. xs=za, the same conclusion as 
above. 

Similar answers were received from Messrs, Baines, 
IButicnvorth, Dunn, Eyres, Gnxotkrop, Hine, Hirst, Maf- 
fttt, Nesbii, WkitUy, and WitMard, 
. 13 Q(J. {S5) By Mr. £. S. Eyres, and Rylando.. 

Analysis* Let ABC be 
tlie triangle sought^ CD the 
line bisecting the base^ and 
CI perp. to AB. By a 
known property of plane 
triangles, AC*+BC*=2AD' 
+2DC% and by adding AB' 
to each, we have AB'+AC* 
-fBC»=:|AB^ + 2DC»; but 
by the question AB'+ AC^+ 
BC% and 2 DC are given, 
therefore A B becomes 
known, and the sum of CI 
and 2 ID is equal to a given 
line, or a maximum. Draw DP parallel to IC, and 
make it equal to the given ^um; join PC, and let it 
meet AB in Q, also draw CL parallel to BA; then DL 
= IC, and DP = IC + 2 DI = IC + 2 CL ; hence PL a 
a LC, and PD = 2DQ (t>y sim. trian.) therefore CI is a 
given point, and FQL the right line, whiqh is obviously 
the locus of the vertex C, given in position ; and as 
the locus of C is likewise a circle ^to centre D and ra- 
dius DC, the intersection of these loci, or the point 0, 
is given, and the triangle determined. 
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In tlie case of the max. the vertex C will be dcter- 
■rnined when VOL touches the circle in G. 

Composition. jBy Mr. J. Butterworth. 

Construction, Take AB 
= theside of a square which 
is equal to one third of the 
difference between twice 
the given sum of the squares 
of the sides^ and four times 
the square of the line bi- 
secting th« base; bisect AB in J), and with the eelitre 
D, and rad. equal to the given Vine, describe a circle; 
upon BB take uG equal to half the given sum, and on 
GD take Ge of any length, and at e erect the perp. ecTi 
2Ge; through G and c draw GO meeting the circle ia 
C ; join AC, BC, and ABC will be the triangle re- 
quired. 

Demomtraiiim. Join DC, and iiemit C£ perp. td 
AB ; then, by construction, 3 AB« =: twice the given 
sum of the squares of the sides, minus 4 D C ; but 
2 AC* + 2 BC*=: 4 AD* (AB*) + 4 DC^; therefore, 
2AB* + 2AC* + 2BC*=3AB* + 4DC*,or3AB^=: 
2 AB'+2AC*+2BC',~4DC"; consequently, AB» + 
AC* + BC = the given sum of the squares. 

Again, by construction, ec=2cG; hence, by sim# 
triangles, EC =z: 2 EG ; thetefore, 2 DE x ( AE — BE) 
+ 2 EG (EC) = to the giren sum. fi. E. D, 

Again, by Messrs. Dum, Hint, Maffett, and Winxoard. 

Analysis. Let ACB be the 
triangle required, inscribed in 
the circle AC BE; draw CD bi- 
secting the base A B in D, and 

ruce it to meet the circle in 
Then, 
the circle, 

DB = AD»; also, AC* + BC* 
•j=: 2 A D* + 2 D C* ; therefore, 
AC* + BC* + AB' = 2CD.DE 
+ 2CD» + 4CD.DE=;6CD 
given space. 



ic lo meei «ne circie m 

n, by the property of /, 

e. CD X DE=ADx W I 




DE-f2CD'=;a 
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But CD is given ; therefore, 6 CD . DE, or CD. DE 
= AD* is given, and AB becomes known ; hence, the 
following 

Construction. Take A B, as determined by the 
above analysis, and bisect it in D with the indefinite 
perp. D6 ; take D6 = the given sum of the perp. and 
the difference of the segments of the base; and, in 
DB, produce if necessary, take DF = i DG, join GF, 
and with centre D and radius =: the given tine bisect- 
ing the base, describe the arc WCS cutting GF in C; 
join AC, BC, and ABC is the triangle required. 
* Demonstration. Demit the ' perp. C L, and draw 
CP parallel to AB ; then, by siro. trian. GD : DF :: GP 
t PC. But, GD = 2 DF, by construction ; therefore, 
PGr=2PC = 2DL=AL- LB; hence, CL (PD) + 
2 DL (GP) = GD = the given line, by construction ; 
the rest is evident. 

And almost exactly in the same manner as this last, 
were the answers by Messrs* Baines, Gawthrop, Hirst, 
and Tomlinson. 

Mr. Gawthrop is requested to send for any book he 
may think proper, the price of which does not exceed 
Haifa Guinea* 



NEW MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS 

TO BE ANSWERED IN NO. VIII. 

I. Qu. (75) Bjf Mr. W. Dunn, Brougfuon. 
A GENTLEMAN has a circular garden which contains just 
half an acre of land, and is desirous of having a fish- 
pond in the centre, in the form of the segment of ai 
sphere, the diameter and depth of which are to be as 
8 to 1 ; — required the dimensions of the pit, when the 
earth dug out will cover the remainder of the garden 
one inch deep. 

' 2. Qi7. (76) By Mr. J. Baines, jun. Horbury Bridge. 

Having a globe of wood, and wanting to know its 
weight, i immersed it in a vessel of fresh water, and 
on taking it out, 1 found that the surface of the wet 
part was 209.44-, and that of the dry part 104.7^ inches; 
— required its weight. 
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3. Qu. (77) By Mr, J. Cattrall, Fifer, ^d R. L. Militia, 
Plymoulh. 
A frastam of a cone whose diameters and altitude are 
6, to, and 12, is standing on its less end ; at what dis- 
tance from the bottom mast it be cut by a plane parallel 
to Its base, so that the solidity of each part may be 
equal ? 

4. Qu. (78) By Mr. Baina,jun, Horbury Bridge. 

On the ^th of June« 1808, I observed when the 
aiin's shadow yt^b parallel to the fVont of a house, that 
Ae true altitude of his centre was 41° 55', and when 
his shadow was perpendicular to the front of the same 
house, his altitude was 58*^ 8* ; — required the. declina* 
tion of the front wall, and the latitude of the place 
where it stands. 

5. Ou. (79) By Mr. Dunn, Braughton. 
From a glass in form of the frustum of a cone, tha 
top diameter of which is 4, bottom diameter 2, and 
depth 3 inches ; A. drank till the sur&ce of the Ijquoi; 
and top diameter made an angle of 43^ and B. drank 
the remainder; — how much must each of them pay, if 
the liquor cost sixpence; and what is the length re- 
quired to complete the frustum into a cone ? 

6. Qu. (80.) By Mr. Gawthrop, Master of the Lancas^ 
terian School, LeedK> 
Determine a point in the side of a cylinder whose 
length is 10, and the diameter of its base 2 feet, to 
which if a string be fastened, and the cylinder aus* 
pended by it, the axis of the cylinder may make an 
angle of 2y* 15', wkh a plane parallel to the horizon. 

7. Qu. (81) By Mr.R. Maffett, Plytmrnh. 

Required, in finite termi, the fluent of tt-j — ^ — -— , 
^ 2ac' — 3x+l 

8. Qu. (82) By Mr, J. Whitley, Masbro*. 

Reqaired the fluent of -^ y^(ip— 4rf« + 8«0> gene- 
rated while % increases from « to i2 = 10* 
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0. Qu, (83) By Mr, A. NtAit, Pamlq,L^ds, 

c 

o 

10. Qu, (84) By Mr. J. Butunoorth, Haggate, ne^r 

Oldham. 
If to one end of a eiven rod^ a string of a given 
length be fastened, and to the other end of the striiig 
a given weight; if then> the rod and weight thai con- 
nected revolve in a Vertical plane about the other end 
of the rod ; what will be the locus of the centre of 
gravity of the rod and weight, supposing the string al» 
ways to«remain perp. to the horizon ? 

11. Qu. (85) By Mr. J. Hine, 2nd R. L Militia; 
ACB is a given semicircley CD any ordinate perpen- 
dicular to the diameter AB, and P a point in DC pro- 
duced, such that DP x DC =r AC*; reauired the equa- 
tion and quadrature of the ctirve which aefines the locus 
of P. 

12. Qu.(80) By the same. 
[ ABC IS a given quadrant of a circle whose centre is 
A, and D any point in the curve; draw D£ perp. to 
the radius AB; in AB take AF = DE, and draw FG 
parallel to D£ meeting FG in P, and the circle in G ; 
to determine the equation and quadrature of the curv^ 
which is the locvs of P. 

13. Qu. (87) Bj Mr. J. Whitley; 
In a horizontal dial, the angle included between th^ 
hour lines of 4f and 5 was observed to contain just 2| 
degrees; to find,>geometrJcally, the latitude of th^ place 
it was uiaidt for. 

14. Qu. (88) By Mr. J. mmifard, 2nd R. L. MUitia. 
Given, the base and vertical angle, to construct the 
plane triangle, when the area has a given riitioto the 
square of the sum of the sides* 

15. Qu. (89) By the same. 
AB, AC, are two right lines ^ven by position, and 
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B is a given point in AB; it is required to determine 
geometrically, a point C in AC, such, that drawing CD 
f>erp. to AB, fi times DB minus tn times DC may be 
equal to a given line. 

16. Qu. (90) ByMr.R.Mqfet(. 
It is required to construct a triangle, given in species^ 
such, that its three sides and the line bisecting its vert, 
snde may pass through four given points in the same 
right line. 

• 17. Clu. (91) % Mr. J. Kay, Roytm, near Oldham. 

Through a given point P, to draw a right line, so 
that if right lines KD, SR, be drawn from two given 
points K, S, to make given angles therewith, the rec- 
tangle PD X PR m^y be equal to a given space. 
18. <lu. (92) By Mr. A. Hirst, Marsden. 

If the outer diameter of a spur-wheel containing 
1000 teeth be 60 feet, the depth to which the teeth 
work being 1.3 inches; it is required to determine the 
outer diameters of two other wheels, one of 100, and 
the other of 10 teeth, so. that they may either drive the 
great wheel, or be driven by it withodt shaking: also 
to infer from hence, whether it be possible, upon true 
mechanical principles, to make a complete set of what 
are called geer-tvheels of different diameters, which may 
all work together freely. ^ 

39. Qv. (95) Bylfylando, 
Given, the vertical angle, the sum or difference of 
the sides, and the length of a line drawn from the ver- 
tical angle dividing the base in a given ratio ; to deter- 
inine the plane triangle, 

20. Q«. (94) By Mr. G. Harvey Jun. Pfymoutk, 
Three points. A, B, C, are given in position; it is 

jrequircd to determine the position of a roartb, so that 
n X CP*, minus a certain given space, may be equal 
topx AP^i^xBP*. ^ ^ 

21. Qu. (96) By Mr. Rt.Maar, Holland^Fen. 

. P is a given point in the diameter AB produced of 
^.given circle A£ BA; draw D£ perp. to AB« meeting 
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the Circumference of the circle in £; join P£, and let 
S be the centre of the circle. In ED take DN always 

gs ; to determine the equation and area of 

rJ!i 

the curve which is the locus of the point N^ (New- 
ton's Princip. Prop. 80.) 

22. Qo. {96) By Mr. J. WhUl<y. 
From four given points in the circumference of a 
ffiyen circle, to draw four right lines to meet in a point 
in the circumference, so that their continual product 
may be equal to a given space, or a maximum. 

INVSSTICATION OF FOBMUUB FOR THE TALUES OF THE 
TANGENT AND COTANGENT OF AN ARC. 

By Mr. G. Harvey, jun. Plymouth. 
Let X represent any arc or variable angle, radius being 
unity; then, by the principles of finite diflTerences, we 
shall have A sin. x =i sinJ (a: -|- A jr) — sin* jr; but, by 
trigonometry, sin. (j; -^ A x) = sin. x cos. Ax-)- cos. x 
sin. A x; therefore, A sin. x = sin. x cos. A x -f- <^os. x 
sin. Ax — sin. x zn cos. x sin. Ax — (1 — cos. A x) sin. 
x; and, by a similar process, we obtain, A cos. x^-^^ 
sin. X sin. Ax — (I —cos. Ax) cos. x. 

Let us now, to simplify, put sin. A x :^ m, and 
] — COS. Axz:^; then the preceding formulse fbr the 
^alue of A sin. x = m cos. x — • n sin. x, and A cos. x s 

— msiu.x -^ncos. x, and the first of these equations 
multiplied by — », and the second by — m, produces 

— n A sin. X =: — mn cos. x + n« sin. xj ana — «i A 
COS. X = m* sin. X -f- mn.cos. x ; the sum of these gives 

— 91 Asin. X — m A cos. x =: m'sin. x -f-it'sin.x, whence 

— 71 A sin. X — 1» A COS. x , , . . 

sin, X = n^-Uf^ * *°° ^y .^ nearly si- 

., ^, J £ 1 mAsin. X — fiAcos.* 
milar method, we find cos. x =: = — ^ • 

, sin. X ^ — fiAsin. X— -m A COS. X , 

hence = tang, x = j-^, ^, and 

cos.x ** m A sin. X — - ft A cos. X 

C0S.X ^ mAsin.x — nAcos.x 

-; se cotang. x =: r— r . 

sin. X ® — nAsin.x — mAcos.x 

Prioud bj WhiUiBgbain sad BowUnd, 103, Ooswcll Strvet, Loadon. 
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CK)MptfUNICAtlONS 

ON PRIZE SUBJECtS PROPOSED IN NO. VK 

'^ , ARTICLE yiL 

Translatjed by Maater C. Metcalf, Wisbeach* 

to &Rdsnai79« 1 . 

YTTIIEN clouds dbBCOfe the lunar mys, 
VV And well-known ^tars noloBgbcsbifi«# • 
To beaY^n th' affright^ seaman prayflb 
In sweet reiiiSemelit.to recline* - : .\: 

'^ "The warlike Thracians ease require j • * , • • -< , 
The quiver'd Parthians' martial train 
With frequent prayers that peace desire^ 
Which gold and gems can never gain. 

For neither wealth nor potent sway 
Can soothe the' tumults of the mind; 

Nor can the Lictor -chase away 
The cares 'round Consuls' hearts entwinM* 

TThat man is bless'd in bumble life^ 
Whose simple meals no pomp display ; 

Whose sweet repose no cates^ *no^ strife. 
Nor base desires can snatch away« 

yoL. u, M 
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Why need we^ in a life so short. 
Wish unknown regions to explore ? . 

Who can avoid all-searching thought. 
Though banish'd from his native shore? 

Cares, swifter than the eastern wind. 

Pursue his bark o^r distant seas; 
And swifter than die bouiidhig hind. 

Disturb the flying horseman's ease.' 

The mind with present joys elate. 
Recks not ,Are'Af|flh^| imt wilti mA\H 

Dispels the clouds of adverse fate. 
And cheerfully its cares beguiles. 

None is, however,, truly ,blefi;»M: 
Achilles soolii resSgh'ft hifrbrtetb,— 

Tithonius, by old a|;e qxpress'd. 

Long sought in vam Ine arms of death. 

Time, whom no mort4^c«bw^h^itad, 
To -own whose pow*r w^ all agipees, 

To the maiy jfrattt with ktii^ fiand. 
What, Grosphusy be denies ^ thee. 

Thy lands support a tulm'rOM iierfl. 
Thy ampte foldawMi fim^SQirerstiair^d^ 

And chariot borm, at thy irord^ 
With gen'rous neigbhi^ owh'tbM todi 

To me is giv*n, by eertahl fetfr, 

A genius to the Muse inclined ; 
Th' enjoyment of a small eisiate. 

And pride tb scerh ^bit tttlg&r kttind; 
Auesud by his Father. 

Other good TRAilSL^ATtONirwere'i^ by 

Miss Abigail Kemp, Homerton, « 

Attaud by Mrs. Bait* 

Master John Smith, Itenhold^icarag^^ 
. Atttstcd by ihcBn. J. Cr^qnm, , 
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* ARTICLE JX. 
Translated by Miss M. R. Hough, London, who is 
^ requested to send for any fcook ajie majr choose, th^ 
price of which,does not e^cc^ed sevefa fTniUii^ 

TM GOOD If OIUEIU 

'Behold a tender parent's smile. 

Amidst her yoatbfal o&pring blesfs'd; 
And, whii^ among the playful bamj, ^ 

Lo, every pleasure fills her breitst, . 

Kow on. her knee a babe slji^ holds. 

To one ^e gives « tender kiss.; 
Another to hi^r. bosom c4aj^ps> 
, Adi^jtriii^paphAifi^aGiiotiier'sbliss^ " . 

til^'ftlltheff^ffiele infartit ^porti^ 

Iti^f their pfeaiures and Uidt^ aigiis, 
*She whh a parenlf^s care attends, 

And reads their wishe» in l^ir^ea. 
In vau she tries to \tifk seveie^ 

In yain assumes an ^nger'd mien ; 
Ah ] still revealM amidst the fro.wn, 
• T%pafentVt§i^eri?.eart;issej8n, 

>Tf$ tkemihkt firwidfface diTiDc 
Presideth o'er the hwnan lot; 
Vo ewtrywun diapenwa>Uias» 
- ITo kkipi, and tmnurts of the cot. 

5in ear to mortal^ he Atfords, 

He Icindly hears! their dimple praye^ 
C)ivides his gifja^ with fequal hand, 
'.And watches with it parftittt^s care. ' ' ^ 

VirantiiiiftFer toe blkd erring Jti^a 
' 7^ jttstj«e !of ft God 4ccii«0 j 
«br «l fais.iigoai' c'ef coiniJkiB, 
.. fiiiQuld ^ a £kvottrii|e wi«h ifeAne. 

9€ means to fortify our zeal, .* 

'And oil a happier boon suppKe^j 
wchh the goodness of the Ldrd, 
^ Jle, favours most when he denies. • 

•" Attisttdby hrVaiher. - • ' - 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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^ ARTICLE X. ' 

*' On Fraternal Love/' by Miss Groves, Spaldi&g 
Seminary, who is requestea to send for any Book she 
may choose, the price of ^hich does not exceed five 
shillings. 

Amoncst ail the placid virtues which adorn the minds of 
youth, friendship and love between brothers and sisters 
may be considered themost capable of exciting admira* 
tion, and also of a£R>rding inexpressible delight. 

For by being mutually charmed with each other's 
society, peace dwells in our bosoms^ i^nd by being 
acquainted with the means of alleviating the trembles, 
and contributing to the felicity and pleasure of each 
other ; transport fills our hearts when we perceive that, 
by any exertions of ours/ we can render each other still 
more comfortable and happy* 

And should our aged parents, who have brought us 
up, and soothed us in all our infantile alBictions, be stiH 
alive, what an inestimable source of enjoyment will it be 
to us, to be able to reward their pious and tender cares, 
by enabling them to be partakers with us in the isiutual 
love and happiness which we evince tii the society of 
each other. , . . 

As the cooling shade refreshes, and invigorates the 
weary traveller, aher he has borne the labpur and heat 
of the day ; so does love between brothers ai^l sisbers 
enable their venerable parents to bear the heavy burden 
of declining age with cheerfulness and sasisfaction. 

Timoleon, me Corinthian, is an excellent example of 
fraternal love: for being engaged in a battle wltnthe 
Argives, and perceiving his brother ^11 down dead: wilk' 
the wounds which he had received frotn the enemy, "he 
immediately leaped over his dead body, whichi be dei^ 
fended with his spear from plunder and insult; ^d, 
although grievously wounded in this generous enter- 
prise, he would not retreat into a place of safety .until 
he had seen the corpse carried off the field by^hig 
friends. 

''Let the bonds of affection unite thee with thy 
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Ibrotbcrs ; that peace and happiness may dwell in thy 
father's house.^' " If thy brother is in adversity, assist 
him ; if thy sister is in trouble^ forsake her not/' 

It is easy to suppose from hence, that those parents 
wha.see tkeir children flourishing around them,^9d 
crowning the hours of their past solicitude with . tht 
.firniest and most sincere love to each other ; most ex- 
perience such unspeakable pleasure, as is entirely 
unknown to those who perceive peevishness and discord 
reigning amongst their offspring. 

- Attested htf Miss S. and /. Hdfard. 

Other good Themes were, sent by 
Miss Lathem, Miss Willerton, and Miss Green, 
all of Spalding Seminary. 
Attested hj Miss & and /. Hebard. 



ARTICLE Xn. 

QUESTION I. 

Answered by Masters ^/Arm, Sheffield Academy; J. 
JBramall, Lingarswood | Richard Nicholson, Horsforth ; 
and S. Stead, Farnley. 

I» the triangle .A Q C, {which any one may easily 
make) let AD = DB =20, AC = 30 and C t) = 25 ; 
then (Hutton's Geom. 38) C B* = Q A D* + Q D C* — 
A C*ss 1150 5 therefore BC = ^1150 = 33.9116; and 
flow having the three sides given^ the area is found =: 
4<>6.06« = 49a. 2r. Hip, 

Again, by Master J. Xa^i^, Townhead Academy^ 
Rochdale. 

Put B-C = X then x" + 30* = (20" + 25*) x 5, and 
X = -/(2050— 900) = 33.9ll6i ; whence the three 
^si<|es ar^ given to find the area =496.07 =: 49a. 2r. 1*7 f. 

It was answered also by Master Macann, Lutton; 
Jtfa3tef BumeU, Master Wieatiey, and Master Benerby, 
of Wortlery Academy ; Master J. ffadsley, Surfleet 
Academy ; Master JF. Harrison, Burton Pidsea j ^nA 
Master fiatncr,, Liverpool, . 
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i Afiswerad liy Master BramMU, LiDgarswood^ irnr 
H«dd«nfield. 

If ttsqvMire be imcribed ia ^ circle, the diameter will 
be the diagonal^ but if circumscribed, the diameter wi)! 
br the side; therefore, the ratiawii) be the flame as the 
Square of the side to the diagonal, which is always 
as 1 to 2. .X 

Otherwise by Master if. Lamb, 

Let the side of the inscribed square = 1, ihen the 
sum of the squares of the two sides is as 2, which is =1 
the area of the circumscribing square; hence their 
proportion is as 2 : 1. 

This question was answered, a]so, by all those young 
gentlemen who answered the finrt qnestioxw 

OUBmOK S. 

Answered by Master J. Bramall and Master /. Lamb^ 

6ENBBAI. BULE. 

Multiply all the prime n«mber»^ and .the roots of 
ibch as ace square or cube munbers contilmally ; thp 
product less one will be the nnmber required. — (V;stsn 
Anth.) 

Tkus, (9 X S X v^ 4)— t BBli/the iwrnberiotght. 

Again, by Master AtJm, Master W. Mwrrison, Mast^^ 
MacanM, Msatev Nicbokoi^ and Master JK^dsley. 

Let x be the number, then -^* ""«"* aw* -tt* 

must be whole numbers ;, put——- ssjp, then, « sr 2p 

+ 1 ; substitute this for x in Ae second, and '7' ' = 

9h, but ^— ?^ = wh rz^i-^ = q; ovp = S9- 

ii and xe8 69 — 1, ako — ~-«-^y*-, or 9 — 1 + 

^stoftor— s^nA or 4- = ^> whence j :;: 5 r> let r 
=*: 1, then y = 2, p = 5 and * = 11, 
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Shemeld. 
2^*f"l^— 2 2x — 1 

* . <^- 

. ♦• 
' Agaii)^ by Master JEfamer^ Ltverpool. 

Put X for the number wtfgfat; then ——, """T** ^^^ 

— 2 — are to be wkok lUKnbers ; let m, n, and p be put 
for their respective values^ tlien we hare x zz 2m + l 
=:3n + 2=34p + J|^?3-Tri^ = 2p + 1, and » 

*?T ^V ' ^ wijer^ |i uwy b.^ t^Vea at f\fi9^e, Kfis^ 

S then x=: 4p + S« 11. ' • -» 

Answers were nliT giw^i Yy '^mtrr JBurnelf and 
Master iSrea^f. 

aVSSTION 4.. 

Answ^«d by: Master ItrofftalL 

Putjr*=:y, and the equation becomes y — riSj^*.^— . 

24. V — 27=sQ;.D0W by substituting successively tj)e 

' iUvtsors of the last term, we ^ndy:*! 9y whi^ h the 

only possible root the equation contains ; hence« ;r sr 3« 

Agiifii 1^3^ Master jT. 4iim, 

. Fttt.ys:^, «^ wehaTeyrT-6yrrr£4»jfrr^ A'^; 
pnt 8 4- ^ = y, tben by sub^tiiiiftiqj^ uA veduction^is^ -r^ 
3^ s: 91, and« by Caodui^ Bule, s i»^na x:/7.> also t 

This question was answered also by Master Hwiitr, 
Ifoter Sitad, Mailer JIbdMley, Maslev Nid^lson, Master 
ArnieU, Master H^ Harrisant Master Macamt, and 
Mastenr Zidmiju— -Master Widdty is requested to accept t)lt 
Bonnycastie's Algebra, and Mastet H. Aihin of an]^ 
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Book he thinks proper^ the price of wfaiob doee jiot 
exceed four shillings. 

' ■ . "i 

Master KNichokon is the eldest of seven children o( 
.^he late Mr. lit. Nicholson, of Liverpool^ whose pren^a- 
ture death has roh^ied the sciences of one of {heiv 
brightest ornaments. Mempiics of his life, ^b^ aiiy 

S gentleman who was acquainted with him^ will be thank* 
ully received by the Editors, of the Eni^uiren, 



PRIZE SUBJECTS 

TO BE i^^SW£jlEIl^lN NO. Vm.. 

ARTICLE XIII. * 

Any young gentleman^ under t6 years of age, wh» 
sends the best poetical translation of '^ Virgil's Foartii 
Eclogue/' will be entitled to, a fwzj^. 

ARTICLE XIV, 

The best translation of the following piece, by yonng:^ 
ladies or gentlemen not 16, will be entitled ta a 

PRIZE. 

Dis le matin, on apporta Paul couch^ dan^ un palan«* 
quin. II avoit repris Pusage de ses sens; mais il lie 
pouvoit' profSrer une parole. ' Son entrevue avec' sa 
m^re et madame de la Tour/ que j^avois d'abord 
redout^e, produisit un meilleur effet que tous les'soids 
que j'avois pri« ' jusqu'alors. Un rayon de consblatiob 

Sarut sur le visage de ces deux malheureisises n)dre$. 
lies ^ mirent Pune et Tautre aupr^s de loi, Je ssfift- 
rent dans leurs bras, le t>ai$erent, et leurs larmea qui 
avoient et^ suspen^dues jusqu'alors par Pexces de \^\\t 
chagrin coonnencerdnt a couler. Paul y ni^la bientdt 
les siennes. La nature s'etant ainsi soulagee dans c^ 
tTois ipfortunes, un lon^ assoupisseitteiKt succ^d^'. 4 
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I'tot, convulsif de Uur douleur^ et leur procura inn 
rofios letbargpqae aeinfolable, a la \6tit6, a celui dei la- 
mort.' . . > , 

M. de la Bourdonayem'enToya averitir. secretement,. 
qae le corps de Virgiaie avoit ^t^apporte a la YiUe par 
son prdre, et que de-la^ on alloit le transferer a Peglise 
des Pamplemoussees, Jetdescendis aussi-tot au rort 
Louis, ou je trouvai des hubitans. de> tous les quarti^rs 
rassembies pour assister sL ses funerailles cortme si 
I'isle ctit perdu en elle ce qu'elle avoit de plus cher. 
Dans le port, les vaisseaux avoient leursvergues croisees^ 
leurs paviUons en berne, et tiroient du canon parlongs 
intervalles. Des grenadi€r» onvroient la marche da 
convoi. lis poftoient leurs fusils baisses. Leuv» tam»^ 
bours, converts de longs crapes, ne faisoient entendre 
que des sons lugbres, et on voyoit Pabattament peidit 
dans les traits die ces guerriers, (|ui avoient tant de foi» 
affronte la mort dans les combats, sans changer de& 
* visage. Huit jeunes demoiselles des plus considerables^ 
de Pisle vetnes de blaiic et tenant des palmes a la main, 
portoient le corps de kur yertueuse compagne couT^rt 
de jQeurs. Un choeur de petis enfans le suivoit en cban*- 
tant des hymnes ; apr^s enx venoit tout ce que Fisle 
avait de plus distingu6 dans ses habitans et dans son 
etat-major, a la suite duquel marchoit le gouverneur, 
suivi de la foule du peuple^ Voilace que Padministra- 
tion avoit ordonne, pour rendre quelques honneurs 9 
la vertu Virginie. Mais quand son corps {^t arriv^ au 
pied de cette montagne a la vue de ces m^n^es cabanes 
dont elle avoit fait si long-temps le bonheur, et que sa 
Oioj^t remplissoit maintenant de desespoir; toute la 
pompe fiin^bre ftit derangee ; les hymnes et les chantOS* 
cesserent; on n'entendit plus dans la plaine que des 
soupirs et des sanglots; On vit accourir alors d^s 
troupes, de jeunes nlles des habitations voisines pour 
faire toucher au cerceuilde Virginie des mouchoirs^ de^ 
chapelets et des couronnes de fleurs, en f'invoquant 
comme une Sai nte. Les ^<eres demaridoient a Di^u une 
^llj^: comme elle^ les gar^ons, des amautes aussi £ons-- 
tantes ; les pauvres, une amie aussi tendre ; les esclavei^ 
une maitresse aussi bonne. . . 

... • M.2- ■ 
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Lonqu'elie iitt arriv^e av liea 6e aa si^poltiife^ 4im 
D^gnsBea de Madaffascarei defCafirefldeMosambiqae, 
dl^pos^rent autour d'elle des paniers de fruits^ et sua- 
peadketkt Aes pieces d'etofies aux urbres Yot^na, 
mnwmi t^nsa^e d^ leux pays. Des Indienhes du' 
]kiigaie el.tlelic6teMaiabal*e, apportirent des cag^' 
pleinet d'oiteaax, aux^uels eiles donn^nt la libeit^ 
mr lov oarps; lant la pMe d^iii t^jet ainable int^reoie 
toutes 4e8 nations, «t taut est grand le pouToir de hi 
Terta nualheurease paisqu^slle t^mi toutea lea feli« 
gioM atutoar de 1I6B tombeati ! 



ARTICLE XV. 

THk heat Hicme or Essay, &n anj/ subbed, by young 
ladies or genthemen under 1 6 years of age> will be en* ^ 
litled to a pkizb. 



ARTICLE XYL 

TH^.best copy of English Verses, on «Mf mt^» hj. 
jpijing kdies or g»itiemea, not 1 9 years old» infill be 
titlfid.to a MII2E. 



ARTICLE XVn. 

Question !• By *— 1— 



What will 6^. amoant to in 60 yearn, at 5 per caiiK 
«OjD|>ocuid interest? 

Question 2^ By ' ' ■ " ■ 

r My "weli TO 70 yardfriieep, and fiset diameter, wtet 
\lid it «C€St Bie sinlriiig, at 1^. the solid foot ? 

. « QuBsTioM d* By Master Macann, Luttoa. 
^ A genl^man wants to lay out S^ acres of land in' & 
slitab^ery> *» *h^ ft>n*i 0^ a iTcgnlar penftagon; please 
ta tell his gardener the length of one side.. 
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' doGsrrtoN4. By Master S. Stead, Fariley. 

What will th^, e](pen9^ of fencing a rectaiigcilar field 
con^e to at 11^. per rood» the diagonal being 150, and 
the perj;>endicutar let fall thereon from eii^er x>f tbif 
4pp.oate angles, J?4 chains ? 



Kc. 

t 

A SURVEY OP ROMAN ANTl^UlTIOf 

Wi TH|B , 

COUNTY OF LINCOLN, 

{Gonthuudfrom xci, it. p, 135.) 

♦*Ik i7S2 wasfoimd> under the yard of ]^p. LayQockV 
house^ adjoining to the Kiog^ Arms lAn,- ^(OiOther nov^ 
terain, which/ from 9^11 ap}>eacaoce» 0|9e may lairjy 
soitclude to be a sudatory. On a floor composed of tw^ 
eoorses of brick, and two layers pf terni/ss mortar, of 
sand, lime, and ponnded briokjs,. and the upper course 
drawn OFer again with terrass, stood a number of arcjues, 
jbur feet thick, their crown ^i inches thick, supported by 
4>]liars, focmed by brick, 16 inches by i;£,and ]£ thick, 
wiiich, as wdi as the arches, were drawa over witfc 
coats of mortar or fercass, a^d ^supported a iloor comb- 
posed of tefrass bricks, in, an irregular manner. Tb^ 
iiitevvais between the piUacs were, 2^ feet Siaches, IZfoet 
tf inches,^ ^ feet 7 inches, and several of the. pilars 
-97ere gone, only the fotmdatioos reniaining. 

*^No»th beyond two .rows of these pillars,, whose floors 
qpiae 14 inches from south .to north, were passages: at 
liie«nd loi which the arches began agaio^ and wejre, 
perhaps, equal in number to tlic olaer; but the dtscOTe^ 
t [^E8i»ed no further. that way,.,for,th.e ^xteraal ivalL 
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ftrhichis'd feet.thkk <»f brick' and stone intenrnxed)* 
«itends northward beyond the width of one arch, bat 
iow itiQch further cannot be traced^ the arches' being 
^pken in and filled with rubbish to the surface of th^ 
ffcund.' Where this second set of arches begins, 'wSd 



a fifble that goes sloping up into the outer waif, .aiitf 
.b^ins at the crown of tne arches. ' ' 

^ ^' It seems to have coramuriicated with some pUce 



above. By some joints i n the work, it appears as thotij^ 
the place with the pillars, or the passages which joined 
lo them, had been buift one before the other. On the 
south was an entrance or outlet, whose floor falls 5 
inches, and is continued beyond the jamb. The sni*- 
^e of the floor is 13 feet 6 inches below the pavemeni 
of the street, and 17 feet 5 inches below the garden,, 
undet which it is situate. A gieat number of fpagroent» 
of urns,, paterae, and other earthen vessels, were brought 
out from the rubbish, but none remarkable for their 
ornamenting;, also several earthen bottles, which ap- 
peared to have no orifice, and terminated in a point* 
The external waUs were built of stone intermixed with 
brick, &c. 

''These are the only hypocausts or sudatories ofwfaicit 
aiiy account has been preserved, but it is pfobabte 
)aaany others have been discovered which, either front 
ignorance or want of taste, have been destroyed, tfr 
sufifbred again to sink into that obscurity from which 
chance haa half rescued themi" 

SEPULCHRAL REMAINS. Every thing connected y/iHh 
ancient Rome, however mean and trifling in itsett, 
derives from that connection dignity and isbporta^ce; 
/The man who can contemplate without 'emoticfD, all 
inscription, tile, or even Roman denier, I'shoufd accn^ 
of want of taste or feeling. Their sepulchral reitnaanis 
*in particular are worthy our strictest attention ; and itt 
hlndpta they have met with a better fate than otfiir 
relics of this people. The pens of a Pownall, a 

• Sympsdn, and (''though last not least*^) a Carter, huve 
'been employ 6d in the praiseworthy task of rcfscuing 

theni from C^fivtoh, arid transmitting accounts of their 

• iliscbveries for the edification of posterity. 

Uader this head the discoveries, are nxinierotif^ atkd 
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%h9,".\\vn^, Goioa, and other m«moriak thereiadep<^sitcd* 
have been transpf^ntjd to the Minster Library* orli^W 
introduced into tli^ private .cabinets of di3tinguis|i(e,(i( 
lijt^rati,. So plentiful* indeed^ have these vestiges bee^. 
^at scarcely a hill has been levelled, or a; trench duifiL 
in the ^virons of the city^ without some b^ing tMroea 

iip> . ... ; 

In. the. sto^e .quarries, about a mile east from tfie 
cathedral, gr^eat numbejcs of bones have been dug yo^ 
ever ^ince the ground was first opened for stone^ though^ 
few l^ave bee^i taken up entire. I^ere^ I coniec^ur^ 
was the chief burial place of the colony. Out of a yxri^ 
dug up in' 1736, Mr. Sympson got a fair coin oj 
Adrian* of the second magnitude; the head laureate 
HADRIANVS AVGySTVS, P. P.; reverse, a figure 
standing* a palm branch a6d cornucopiae, FELICITAS 
AVG. S. C. These urns generally contain, besides 
.bones and ashes, a piece of copper money. There are 
also abundance dug up that have been buried without 
burning, afler the custom ceased, as may be supposed, 
among the Romans. Some of these have had prodigious 
strong coffins, as may be judged from the iron cramps 
and nails six, seven, eight, and nine inches long, ^vhich 
have been found among the bones, with some sipall 
.remains of woodj not quite consumed after so m^ny 
ages. . . , 

On Friday, May 14, 1731, 3ome labourers digging 
fi)r stone in thia quarry discovered, lying north ana 
^outh, the head to the norths about 14 or 2 feet below 
the surface, two ancient sepulchres, composed each of 
four large stones, set edgeways, for the ends and sides, 
and'covered with a fifth ; about 6 feet long, within the 
breadth 3 feet, the depth 2^ feet; the cover of one oJf 
,them was in two pieces. The bodies had been.inclosed 
in thick strong wooden coffins, of which not^iing 
remained save a small matter that stuck to the huge 
.iron spikjps and cramps, that had bound the planks 
together, apd that was so much decayed* that tne sort 
ofwood was. not to be distinguished, (n the north ei^d 
lay a very thick scuir(the teeth gone}, and some pieces 
of thigh bones, and many iron spikeS;, full o mcHes 
loag„ thick as the little finger^, but copsuix^ed by rust,^ 
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M$ brblreti at the ends. On the right Bide of the coffin: 
towards the head, was a i>eatitiful urn o^ fine red chv, 
broken among the nails and mouldy earth, with a Vtttre 
ftfoll or fmtoon round it; it was five inches deep, and 
might have held a quart. Near a yard south from the 
foot of the tomb, and at the Same depth, was a' heap oJF 
bla(;k strong smeUing ashes. Next day they found a 
sinfilar stone coffin, the cover of one stone, and the in- 
side of each side stone, hewn smooth, not so long as the 
bther, and in it only a piece ^ scull and bones. Many 
bones have been dug up in different parts of the hill, as 
If thrown in from a field of battle; and in this quarry 
was found the brass armilfa mentioned by Dr. Stukeley^ 
as in the possession of Mr. Pownall« 

John Pownal), Esq. * describes an ancient place of 
sepulture, discovered in an open field, half a mile due 
east of the east>gate of the ancient Lindum. This w.as 
in 1790. It was evidently a sepulchral monument of the 
Bomans, and of some person above the rank of the^ 
k)wer order; but as the urn, which the «arcopbagu^ 
inclosed, contained nothing but sand, ashes, and burnjt 
bones, the era of interment could not be ascertained.. 
The sarcophagus consisted of a large round stone trough, 
of rude workmanship, with a cover of the same; botb 
the stone and its cover had originally been square, but 
the ravages of time had, so worn off the angles, as to 
give it the appearance of rotundity. Another stone af ' 
the same kind was. found near it, of a quadrangular 
^hape, evidently used for the same purpose, but without* 
a lid or urn. 

This, with majiy rare fragments of antiquity, were 
preserved by tbe. Rev. Dr. Gordon, the Precentor of* 
the Cathedral; who, in a letter to Mr. Pownall, dated 
March 2, 1791, gives an account of several earthen an^ 
ghes urns, which were discovered in the sa.nq^e .field,, 
some of which' were of singular shape. He also de- 
scribes a room, 20 feet by 16, which was discoverfd ip 
a quarry, about one hundred yards west from,the oth ^j; 
Ih^Jieigbt could not be ascertaineij, but the bottom w^ 
^oiij 18 te^ fropa the jiresent sprface. The flocir wa^ 

* Vide ArchsBologia, V61. X 
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o^rered witii Wsick aeti^Sy Mid the wtllt lM>r*«vM««M 
marks of fire. . IWa skel«»IOD» were ;foaDd lying oa tkt^ 
floor, 9;Uk> a krge stone troagfa, ettpsble of'lMdf6g4ii 
nas, botaototf snffieiMt 4ep(h for ^km purpose <A at 
coffiu. This ifras fnobably a sarcophag^is, in whidi> a» 
Pbny.'* ittforms us, that all l»odH*fl> previous lo um 
burial) uvre accusKMRied to be bwiit. • The DoM/if 
dihaks ikut ro&m. might have been appr^Hated fopibtf> 
mcepiuuk c€ bodies . that . were p^repared ibr fha 
fhiieral ocr^nibmes* Saeteoias in Neroiie, and sbin« 
Qtker 'writers, bav>e described siowlar places otider llhe 
name ^f LMiirmt where dead bodies were<xirn«d pra- 
wns to iabettneat. '' Erat porro, Horose ^orta Ubiiinm 
per cpiain cadarera ad lAbkinani efierebaatur f /' 

f 19, I9l«. M. 

(To he (onitnueil.) 



HENRY VWs DIRECTIONS 



BUILBING KING'S COLI.EGI;, CAMfiHIDG^. 

Aukbxed is a -copy of the instructioits given by Henry 
yith for the bailding of Kiog^s €oilege, Cambridgfej;. 
which I hate transcribed from a manuscript copy of 
Ifbe same; and which I trnst witl be acceptable to th* 
Readers tyf the Enqairer. 

' Many of the expressions are obsolete and oiiintetH'-' 
gibie to iiiodernTeadeTs; — if any of your ci>rrespondents 
would take the troable of exp laming these in a ftitur^ 
number, it wotrid be acceptable. 

PTTfiOS. 

As toijictiW A\t dtmeasione of ihe xduitch af mj said 
a(^lledge«'<«^urLiiidte and Saint Jikibol^jof€aiobridge>. 

« Plmy's Natural jOistory, lib. U« ^ 

f)> Lazeico Cqixmii?. Reipub^ Rom. ' Vide Beauties of,£n(lAtii^ 

mmA Wak^ Vol; TX. ; and Jewilt's Hisrfory of Linwln, pag«t 2^8—" 

^1, and pa^s 5235-^297 ; illsotlre Arclneologia, atid GoogbTa. 

«aniitea|iyrc«. U. «lii.i«(Wi.. . ;,;.'> -^ 
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IjAar«.4«vif^d. 9tDd appjkiiiit^, thatr tbe same churcih 
8h»n cpntaiD ifi length 288 fuot^ of assise, without kny 
il(S8, and all of the widenesse.of fortie foate. And the- 
length of the same chprch^ from the west ende unto the- 
aliars at the quire doore> shall containe 120 foote». 
And from the pfovosts stalls unto the gr^ece 'called' 
Gradas Chori, 90 foote for 36 stalson either $ide of the 
^vae^ quire^ aunswering to 70 fellowes, . and ten priestr- 
conduits, which roust be de prima forma. And from the 
•aide stals unto the east ende of the saide church; 62 
foote of assize. Alsa a reredosae bearing the roodlojlt, 
departing the, qui re and the body of the churche, con- 
fining in kngth fortie foote, and in breadth fourteen^ 
foote. The wals of the same church to bee in height 
ninety foote imbatteled, yauted aud cAar€ro^(/, suffici- 
ently bu^eraced, and every butterace/nerf withfinials^ 
And in the east ende of the same church shall be a 
windim) qf nine dayes, and betwixt ev^ry butterace a 
windwo qf fi-H dajes. And betwixt every of the same 
butteracesin the body of the church, on both sides of^ 
the same ehurch, a closet with an alter therein, con- 
tayning in length twentie foote, and in bredth tenhe 
foote, vawted and finished under soyle of the ile win* 
dow?. And the pavement of the church to be entranced 
foure foote above the ground without. And the height 
of the pavement of the quire one foote and an balfe 
above tne pavement of the church. And the height of 
the pavement of the alter three foote above that. And 
on the north side of. the quire a vestrie, contayning in 
length fiftie foote, and in bredth twentie-two foote, de- 
parted into two houses beneath, and two houses above^ 
which shal containe in height twentie-two foote in all, 
with an entrie from the quire vauted. And at the west 
endp of the church acloyster square, the east pane con- 
tayning in length 175 foote, and the west pane as much. 
Toe north pane 2(K) foote, and the south pane ai^ mucll> 
pf which the deambulatorie thirteene ftlote wide,,and iiv 
height twentie foote, to the corbill table, with cleare slp- 
Kiesand butteraces with fniales, vauled and embaftelled. 
And the grounde thereof, foure foote IbwertKaii the 
cfiutch ground. And in the middle of the west pane oC 
fee cloister,, a strong tower square, contayning lbtt|c*v 
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and tweiitie foote within ike wales. And in height i^ 
foote to the corbill table. And foure smaH. turrets^ dvi^ 
tfaat^ne^ with pynacles. . And a doore into the'saydb 
elayster inwards^ but outwards none.. And as touchtiiff 
the dimensions of the Housing of the sayde coUedge,.;! 
have devised and appoynted in the south side o? the 
sayde churchy a quadiauut, closing to both endes of the 
same churchy the esLSt pane whereof shall contain two 
hundred and thirtie roote in length, and in breadth 
within the wales, two and twentie foote. In the same 
panes middle a tower for a gatehouse, contaynihg in 
length thirtie foote, and in breadth two and twentie> 
^anain height fortie foote, with three chambers ovev 
the gate, every one over the other. And on either side 
of the sl^nie gate foure chambers, every one contayning 
in length five and twentie foote, and in breadth two and 
twentie foote. And over every of these chambers^ two 
chambers above of the same measure, or more, with two 
towers outward, and two towers inward. '^'; " 

The south jMxne shall contain in length 233 foot^, and 
in breadth tWo and twentie foote within, in which shal 
be seven chanAbers, every one contayning in length niti^ 
and twentie foote, and in breadth two and twentie foote, 
with a chamber parcell of the provoste's lodging, con-* 
tayning, in length five ahd thirtie foote, and with » 
.chamber in the easte corner of the same pane, contayiw 
|ng in length five and twentie foote, and in breadth tvihoi 
and thirtie foote. And oyer every of all these chambers,, 
two chambers, and with five towers outward, and three 
towers inward. The west pane shall contayhe in. 
length 230 foote, and in breadth within 24 foote, itv 
which at theende toward the church, shall be a.Iibra«> 
>ie, contayning in length 1 10 foote, and in breadth fbare^ 
^nd twentie foote. And under it a large h(^use for 
reajiing and disputations, contayning in length foui't|fr 
foote. And twp chambers under the same 1164*3 He, each 
contayning nine and twentie foote in length, and ia 
breadth foure and twentie foote. And over the sayd 
librarie.a house of the same largeness for divers stuQb^ 
of th£ s^id coUedge. . In the other end of the same pajl^ 
a^ H^li^t contayning in letigth 100 foote, upon a vault of 
twelve ifoote high^ ordained for the cellar and IbiXttrie'; 
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«id'tli^ breftdth i>f the hall shot an^ tliirtie fisote/tui 
tvcfy sida thereof a iu^ window. And in the neatker 
end of the same hall, tewai-d the nuddle of the. saoift 
panip a pantrie and buttrie, eyery of them in lenglb 
twentie loote^and in breadth serenteene fiMte, aind over 
that two chambers for officers* And. at the neatiher 
end of the hall towards the west, a goodly kitehin. And 
the 8«Me JMVM shall have inwards two towers, ordained 
ftr the waies into the hall and iibraiie. And in every 
enrnerof thesaid ^jmadraiau shah be two cornel* tower^ 
ene invravd and one outward, more than the tomer^ 
^ve rehearsed* And at the upper end of the hall the 
Bffovost^ lodging, that is to wit, move than the chanu 
oers for him ab^e specified, a parlour on the gDOi^nd, 
Cpntayning foure and thirtie /oote in length, and two 
and twentie foot in breadth, and two cbunbess ahjove of 
tile, same quantitie. And westward closing thereto, a 
kitchin for him, a larder honse, stables, and othez ne« 
cessary housings and groundes. And westward beycmd 
tlwse houses, and tbe said kitchin ordayned fee the 
hall, a bakehoose, a brew house, and other houses of 
eftce, hetweene which tber« is Left a groYind square of 
fantescore foote in ev^try pane, for wood aadsuchestuffie* 
And in ilie middle the said large quadrant shall be a 
conduit, goodiy devised for ease of the same qi^dge^ 
And I wil), that the edification proceede in large fanme 
of my saide colledge cleane and substanitiall> setting 
aside superfhiTtie oftoo great cnrioua workes oi^ntaiStt 
and.busie moulding. And I have devised and appointed 
that the precinct of my sayd colledge, as well on beAh 
sides of the garden, from the colledge. to the water ; aa 
in all other places of the same precinct, to be inclosed 
with a substantial wall, of the height of foureteene 
fbote. With a large tower att the principal! entri4B> 
against the middle of the ea^t pane out of thi& high 
streete. And in the same tower a I^ge gate^ and- 
another tow^r in the middle of the vest end ^!k the nesKe 
brid|fe. And tlie same wall to be cre8ted,^embaUelied,^ 
and fortified with towers, as many as shall bee tlioaaht 
cnuvienient tlieretd. And I will, that my sayd coll^JKsn 
be edified of themost substantial! and best abiding siuue, 
:■ ..:. ) 1;.... . . ■ ■ . ° : ft 
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of stone^ 1ead> da^se^ ;iir)i4.yr9>D>.Ui3l m^ best be haddtt 
and provided tnereuhtd. 

' ! ' A, n. H40, 



mBLIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY » 
ANECDOTES. 

^ No. III. 

'^ £e/<tff /o ^^ Meo* Mr* Dougjas, occaiionad by his Vindi^ 
• Cf^ion qfMilian^ hy WUUaviLaudei\ M. A.* Afta. 175U 

lk» va^ IdMii^caiitatibB of Lauder, a SeoleiiaMui 4>f 
considerable ingenuity, who^ thnoo^ tbe medijuun of 
the Gentleman's Ma^azine^ pretended to fix on Milton 
the charge of plagiarism from several modern and 
ttbsie^ \Mn po6Cis> and wMch be afterwiar^ embodiecl 
and published in ^n octai^o ▼olume, and to which I 
l)^xe semetimes seen prej^d the ^po^^gy of the p^b - 
lisliecs for having been in^strupientai ia promulgajting 
90 £(agrant a, forgehr. Lauder, in furthei^nce of hi^ 
design, purloined (as he thought without danger} al} 
that was necessary for his purpoai^ from Museriu^s^ 
Sffaphorstiuf. Valmaram, Catsius, and T(uibmarum$, and 
Initerpolated the passagp^i whick tia extracted Q-om 
Iiie9e authors with entire lines, either trans^a^ by 
b^self from the ' FaradUc Lost^ or literally taken 
fyff^ liogg's versioa of this poem. The ss^^e y«ai^ 
a defence appieared from the pen of Hr. JLichai:dso{) ^ 
Claire Hall; entitled "Zoilomastix, or a Drfence qf Milton;** 
Bat the total discomfiture of the virulent impostor 
was reserved fer Dr, Dou^as, aftfer wards bishop of 
Salisbury, who> towards the close of the year 17^0, 
published a letter addressed to the ^arl orBath, ^nd 
entitled '' Milton vindicated from the Change ot Pla- 
j^an«mhrovightagaia«thiipbyMr.lai)d^r.^' Johvson^ 
wbo had Mpotised the cause of Lander, on fiiading bis 
iaiquit^, eompeited htm, thou^ reluctantly^ to pub* 
Itsh an ample confession of lils guilt, which h^ .took 
care tp draw up for hlm^ gnd wt)»(4i w£^pi^>U9b«4 ift 
1751, as before mentioaed. 
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Hia&ty of Reynard fie Ft>9i 

. Dr. Drake^ in his preface to the " Secret Memofrs of 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester V says, that this Book^ 
though read by few except old women and children f, 
is supposed by persons of greater judgment to be ai» 
enigmatical history of the Earl of Leicester' d6d his 
family; and, says he, by comparing the history of 
Beynard the Fox with these memoirs, this conjecture 
will not appear fallacious, many circumstances exactly 
'tallying. The exploits of Leicester are shadowed n^der 
the feigned adventures and intrigues of brutes, the 
author not daring to write^his history plainly,, fearful 
perhaps of the power of Leicester. 



Caries des Chasses ; or. Maps qf the Rc^ HmfH <^ 
Forests of France. 

V These maps form thie most beautiful and singular mo« 
nument of the kind which has ever appeared* itf aiiy 
tountry. It is said that the engraving «f teach iiiap 
cost 4diO louisd'or. For each department, woody'^tcr^ 
hills, fields, &c. &c. a separate engraver, eminent in 
his particular Hnci was employed. Of twelve designed; 
only eight were finished' before the subversion of the 
French monarchy . These cartes not being designed 
ferssle, but as presents to favoured individuals, the 
possesion of a copy cannot easily be obtain^id.' Thfe 
remainingyiwr ar^ said to be now proceeding witij $^ 



I>relineoun*s^ Discourse on Death, Svo-, 

This is a book of great credit among vulgat en thusiasts;^ 
but, when he first published it, he was. so totally, dis^p* 

. ^^ 1Phi« 19 not whit Dfafce wocrld' b^ve ns Iw^^CT^froiiir liii pmffclce, 
ae^pyifrofftna origineil MS. but amere repriiiifromF|ktberP4r9aii^ 
iE^Ous ^ibfl i^aiQst.U^.Earl of Uic^ter i^, Qt^eii £)|^1^tb'i 
tim^ eutilied'* liCiceher's Commonwealth.' .. ,.,.. [^i. 

f However it might havV been in l>r. I>rake*s tunepis p^nceand 
aeareityi I should conjecture, must prevent its falHii||' into thehandSt 
ot many of that clasi of the-pre«eirt? 6aifi f ; > * 

:(: Pinkerton. 
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|>ointed ID its sale, that he complained >td Daniel Defoe^ 
thejiutbpr of Robinson C)rasoe,&c. of the injory hewas 
Kke^.to'susitain <by it. Daniel asked him if he had 
blended any thing marvellous with his pious advice ; 
he said he had not. If you wish to have your book 
^11,. ^id Daniel, I will put you in the way ; he then 
sat^^pwn fiqd wrote the story of the Apparition, which 
is to be found at t^e «nd of Drelincourt's work, and 
which is alledged, as a proof of the appearance of 
ghosts, to be as authentic as 4he affair of the Witch 
of Endor *• * . 



Wood's (Anthony) Athene Oxoniensh; or, Lives q/* Per*' 
svns edt^cated ai Orfoid, from A, D, 1500. — 2 voU^ 
P(Xio} t69i and 2. 

AiH^ony Wood stands prominent as one of the class ot 
laborious compileris who. may not inaptly be termed 
'^ Biographical Pioneers ;^' and to him it is that we^aue 
indebted for this catalogue of near one thousand native 
authors;, and which, notwithstanding the charges o^ 
narrow-mindedness and furious prejudices brought 
x^rnst the author, continues to receive the approbation 
t>f, and'to be the model, for, every writer lathat depart- 
ment' of literature; and it would be well if the autbovs 
&&tf <:ompilers of the present day were to imitate \}s» 
iionest bluntness of Anthony as well as his plan, and 
play praise a little less into each others hands, by judg«> 
!ng candidly,, and speaking impartially what they 
think ; but. I am afraid few are inclined, like him, to 
JKicrifiqe every thing for the love of truth : and if^hey 
value personal convenience, they perhaps are right, for 
Wood having accused the Chancellor, Edward Earl of 
Cfiarendon, "Of bribery and corruption, the Uaivcwity 
condemned the book to be burnt in the theatre yard, 
and expelled the author as a disturber of the peat;6, 
4>e$ide& finipg hiip thirty-fou^ pounds. 

^ Jtedc^ Aoecdatef 8vo. p.l)e4, 
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' ' MiUm*s ParadSud Lost. ' ' • 

Tbe MlcMXriiiff is Ha bridged account ofidaA Mr. Todd 
. . relates in tke first 'vcrfume othie eiiition of our Pocft^ 

MiHtoii experienced some difficulty in getthig bts poem 
licensed, CfatJ licenser iniagining that, in the nobfe 
Aimile «f the s«n in an eclipse/ he had diacot^ed 
Ireason. It was, however, Jicensed, and Mf^ton scHd 
hii M6. to Samuel Sinimons, April mih, I6€?^ far aH 
immediate payment of five pounds, with a proviso, that 
on 1300 copies being sold^ii^ was to receive five pounds 
more; and the same for the second and third editions. 

The first edition appeared in 1667, in ten books smaU 
4to. advertised at Ss, plainly bound ; but as it met a 
vfery quick sale, the titles were varied in order to^ pro- 
mote its circulation — thus the edition of 1667 is fre- 
quently fpund with the titles of 1688 and 168.9,, 

It^ttvojnears the isafe gave the poet a right to his 
second' piiyment, the receipt for which was sig}»ed 
jffprilSOTh, 1^9.-ii-The second edition was printeqi8tV0« 
f674, but he did not live t6 receive the stipulated ,pay*> 
ttfent.~The third edition was published 1678 :./me 
t^ytight then devolving to tjis widow, she agreed 
^itn Sitniitions tcJ receive eight pounds for itj,.,ihi3 
tkgreement v^as concluded, atid the receipt signed,X)!ec. 
*f St, 1680. Sifnmons transferred fhe right for , twenty* 
lite -potinds, to a bookseller named BrabazGi\ Ayloffiiv 
and Aylmerisohl half to Jacob Tonspn, August I7tb, 
IMS, and the other half at a pHce consjdecahly >d* 
Wttced, Mart*h 24th, f6gO. / .\]j 1 • .* • 

Dr. Bentley received for editing Millon,' in 17^2^^ one 
hundred and *fifve (bounds; and Dr. Newton,. ix)r bia 
edition of Paradise Lost, received six hundred and 
thirty pounds : and for Paradise Regained, en^ klindred 
andwepbonds, ' 

. ' ■* ' ■ . 

PnuVSarpi's Hu^ory qf the Onaidl qf Tteru. 

A better illustratioarof an'oldadageicmild not be wei4 
selected than the following : Dr. Samuel Johnson pro- 
posed to translate tbe work, which atands ^ the head** 
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fneciB: i» Ikta M^de, from Ibe^ FHMwh tenmi of Le 
Courayer; aad twelve qusrlo AfftU were eotnpkted 
and printed^ for which he received from Cave, the 
furofBOlot «ir ttve ^ntiemdii'ii Magaaiwe^', Ibtt3^atiie 
pounds, seven shiUini[»; when the design was given up^ 
in conseqaence of a singular rivalship, &r a Mr* Sanmel 
JohiisoQ, librarian &iia curate of SU Martin's in the 
Fields, having eugag^^ in the same laborious undert^k* 
lag, under the patronage of Dr. Zachary Pearce and the 
clergy, the interest exerted for the rival versions proTed 
destructive to both; and, ajfter sojme skirmishing 
between the two translators, the attempt was tnutually 
t^linquished. 



SMtttU 

''Nearly thirty years ago» tl/e pi^Mdeift de Bross€», i 

<^lKflli>gifT»h(dd i^hifologfst of Prance, finding in the 

<:ourse of his researches sonfie feiuaiiis <if a History of the 

Ht/iftan Re|)Al>lk,'by Saklfust, which had been isuppore'd 

M ^ entirely le^, underiiKok the atdcKms task otrestor* 

Hig it After taking immense pains to collect all the 

x]uotations which had i)e.en mstde from this precious 

relic by the ancient grammarians and others, he found 

liswieir in posscso^ki of mwe than seven lHi»dr«d fiiigu 

tnents. Which be laid te^pether wtlh ^» moeh dkill and 

-patience^ as to produce a connected work, by no means 

• 'W¥fl"bitlly OT wie c€lebT%tted Komaii whose name it 

Mays; Thisr #tortc Was traittlrfted into French, and pub. 

' Ifttt^tf In 1777 at Dijdh, fn three yolumes quarto, under 

iMfirtl^Wif^tltle : ''HistoiretTe laRepubliqueKomatne 

•ildtis le coiirs due'W Siecle par Salluste,''&c. 

[* .. XlLLSfL^S RETROSnLCT. 

Ckd Tbint; a Siage Play from the Old 'Tcstwnm. 

Acted atbroad^te> Lincoln, in the fith.yearof ^ueen 
Elizabeth. Theibltowing curious list of scenes has 

4^ Tl^is Maga^de commenced in 17^1, and as it was the fint 
attempt ai a publication oif the kind, has continned toimiMf^ W 
' chartltter, as tWtJII^t, dUknng tlie lapse oT nearly a century. 
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been commanicated bysotne one of its corvesjiODdeDti 
to the Gentlenan'^ Magaeiiie. 

Liitt of Scenes lying at Mr. Norton's house, in lettiue of 
William Smart. 

Ist— -HelUmouth, with a nether chap. 
Item. A Prison with a covering. 
Item. Sarah's Chamber. 

Remaining in St. Swithin^j Choi'ch. 

Item. A finreattdol with aclub. 
Item. A Tomb with a covering. 
Item. The City of Jerusalem* with towers and pin^ 

nacles. 
Item. The City of Nvnevah. 
Item. Old Tobye's House. 

Item . The Israeli tes'House* and the Neighbour's Houses 
Item. The King^s Palace at Laches. 
Item. A Firmament: with a iiery Cloud, and a double 

Cloud, — to the custody of Thomas Fulb^k> 

Alderman. 



Le FcUke aansfard, os discours satyrique9 iur touies smie$ 
desiffets (par Gaoon). — 2 vols. 12mo. 1696. 



This work, which was reprinted in 1701 with 
alterations, is a collection of satires, which Chancelior 
Boucherat caused to be suppressed, and condemned the 
author to some month's imprisonment. Francois Gacoii 
died in 1725^ at the age of fifty, after having composed 
a great number of very indifferent satirical works. The 
following quatrain from the Po'ele tans fard, may be 
<:onsidered no very uniarourable specimen of the 
author's talents. » 

Une beaute, quand elie avance en age, 

A ses amans inspire du d6gotit ; 
Mais, pour le vin, il a cet avantage. 

Plus il viellit, plus il flatte le gout. 

Which may be 'done into Engliih^ thus :-*s 
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A beaulji w^q, Advanced in sigey . - - 

In lover^s eyes sees Utde &voiir; • . ^ '^ < 
But Virine it is has this advantage, 
^ ' . Xhetwider 'lis, iheifoer » ite :Qai^i|r. "' '• '> > - 



Sancti Hierom/mi ExponHo in ^nbolnm Jposiohrum^^ 
4to.— Oxford, 1478. 

'This work^ wbieh I have befere mentioned at page 35, 
is of very rare occurrence, but a copy of it made its 
appearance at King and Lochde's Auction Room^'about 
two mqnths since, when it fetched the moderate sum of 
Binety-ene guiheas. 



METHOD OF PREVENTING OR CURING TH& 
DAMP IN HOUSES. 

mt$»Ki* I^DLTORS, 

Tfl]^ 1^1 use of philosopby consists in the appIicatioD 
of scientific discoveries to improve and ameliorate the 
condition of mankind ^ this is my sole reason for 
troubling you with the following remarks, on a subject 
which, I beliey^ you will agree with me in thinking of . 
consUerable importance, at least to a large portioii of 
society. 

Vet far from this plac^ * two females died in the same 
we^, in two contiguous houses, in consequence of such 
houses being damp. Consumptions have been styled - 
the plftgue. of Britain. Dr. Pearson says (see Nichol* 
son's Jpuffuai, voL xxv. p. 217), from one hundred and 
tWQiBty to, one hundred and forty thousand s\ibjects of 
the Unitad Kingdom are annually cut off by puhno- ' 
nary tubercles.. No doubt the same cause must pro- 
duce somewhat similar efiects in other countries, aU 
lowance being. made for difFerence of clinaat^, , &c. 
Damp houses, by suddenly checking perspiratiop, con- 
tribute in no small (]egree to the production o^ becljiip 
and other fevers, which frequently t^rmina^ in deaths 

* See the hud^.Vm^fj3.if^ 27, 1310, P* % cbLJJL ' . 

VOU !!• N 
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^See Nichoboo's Journal, toI. xr. p. 104.) Persom 
with the strongest constitutions, vrho, after being 
heated, sit to cool or sleep iu such houses, may often 
from such circumstances date the commencement of 
these complaints, what then must be the effect on the 
delicate female in such a situation ? 

It will often happen, that dwelling-houses must be 
erected where it will be physically impossible for every 
part to be dry, or free from damp, unless a proper 
method be aciopted to secure that desirable object ; 
auch method, has not come within the sphere of my. 
scanty observs^tipu. The best I have seen is, to remove 
part of the back-ground (where the house is built on 
the side of a hill) level with the foundation. But thia 
expensive operation is insufficient, for the stagnant air 
in the area so sunk holds much water in solution, which 
will of course saturate the outer walls and adjoining 
rooms with moisture. 

- The method of prevention, or cure, which I beg 
leave to propose, is as follows. In case where the 
damp proceeds from one or more walls, or sides of the 
houise, being built against the side, of a hill, &c. let a 
narrow inner wall, air*tight, be carried up parallel 
with the^ outer damp wall, and at a small distance 
from it (fsuch inner wall being continued above, and 
beyond the effect of the damp) air-holes must be left' 
through th^ -outer-wall into the top of the enclosed 
space; and from the bottom of such space in the 
middle of its breadth a metallic pipe, or any kind of 
flue, is to be carried under any convenient part of the 
ground-floer, to terminate in the kitchen or princtpai 
fire-place. The air in the mouth of the flue, or tube, 
being rarefied by the fire, a constant stream will issue 
from the atmosphere through the apertures, space; and 
flue, which will completely carry off the damp, and 
in addition greatly increase the draft of arr up the 
chimney. 

But if the damp proceed from the ground on which 
the house is built being a humid flat, it will be neces- 
sary to make the ground-floor double with an apparatus 
as described above. And where thsre are drains of 
running "water^ a current of air must by the same 
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means be carried oTer them to the fire, obsenring to 
make the curreat of air a little wider than that of the 
water below. 

Crotland near Hudder^field. MICHAEL HARRISON. 

The above is also the best method of preventing the 
dry-rot in buildings which I have ever met with, and 
very much exceeds in efficacy the process recom- 
mended by Br. Parry (see Enquirer^ vol. i. p. 109, ei 
seq.) I had perfected my method, and communicated 
it to several friends, fifteen months before I saw Dr. 
Parry's. m. h. 



ON VEGETABLE INSTINCT AND THE SLEEP 
AND SENSATION OF PLANTS. 

BT MR. TUPPER. 

Instinct is a particular disposition or tendency, in a 
living being, to embrace without deliberation or re* 
flection the means of self-preservation, and to perform^ 
on particular occasions, such other actions as are re« 
qiiired by its economy, without having any perception 
n>r what end or purposes it acts, or any idea of the 
utility or advantages of its own operation. 

Hence the difierence between instmci and voliiians; 
for we cannot ^reasonably refer Ui volition those parti- 
cular actions for which animals have occasion, and 
which they spontaneously perform, even before they 
can have eseperienced those sensations upon which the 
.mettve for action might be supposed to be founded. 
Of this class of actions is that of sucking ; and it is 
Tery probable, that many other operations of animals 
which seem to be the result of voliiitm are merely in- 
ainctlioe; otherwise we must, in many instances, ascribe 
them to a degree of intelligence and sagacity even 
superior to that of the human species, at least in that 
which relates more immediately to their necessities and 
welfare. * 

An intelligent being has for the most part some mo* 
live in Tiew for the performance of any particular ope* 
ntion; and he is thereby enabled to act in a way jmjk 
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lar to others^ or differently from them, according to4he 
object he may wiil or irUend to accomplish^ His power 
of action is varied aJmost infinitely; but with respect 
to irrational beings it is different Each of these is 
distinguished by a certain- character^ which not only 
denotes its species, but also in a great degree marks 
the nature of its abilities; and therefore, in comparing 
the attribi^s of the different orders of animals, we 
shall find, Tnat whatever degree of intelligence may 
appear to be displayed by their actions, such actions 
always bear some relation to the particular organization 
of their frame. We cannot therefore make an animal 
perform any work of art which is not related more Dr 
less to its natural habits; or, in other words, we cannot 
endue it with instincts which are foreign to its economy, 
unless we could at the same time new model the me- 
chanism of its frame, and fit it accordingly for some 
new purposes. 

The ingenuity displayed by the feathered tribe jn 
the building of their nests, and the art and address 
exhibited by the spider in the weaving of its -web, 
canp^ft fail to call forth th« admiration of the observer* 
But the skill which these and niany other animals ex* 
hi bit, oannot be applied, even by the most sagacious 
of them, to purposes beyond the sphere of their par* 
ticular wants. These wants are similar in every ani- 
mal of the same species, and each exerts itself like the 
other for the purpose of providing for them, without 
the aid of instruction or experience. Hence, although 
we perceive that some particular purpose is intended 
by the* performance of many of the actions of ^ vegeta- 
bles, as w^il as by those of animals, yet the intention 
is not in the agents themselves, but in that superintend^^ 
ing Providence who has ordained their existence. 

After these general observations, we are better pre^ 
pared to' consider some of those actions of vegetables 
which are founded upon their instinct; and a very £^ 
miPiar instance of motion in them, indicative of that 
attribute, is manifested by. their universal aptitude to 
incline towards the light, which is so essentially neces- 
sary' to their health and well being. This disposition 
is ^ great, that a plant will €ven twist its st«iQ> and 
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change the orgiual direction of its branches and leaves 
ra order to get towards it *, 

. Some nataralistSj however, ascribe these effects to 
the mechanical operation of light; but the evident 
benefit which a plant derives in consequence of those 
particular actions, as well as the circumstances attend- 
ing these, render it most probable that they are the 
spontaneous eseriion of that being to avoid what is pre- 
judicial; and to obtain that which is more salutary to 
its nature; thereby, like animals, contributing to its 
own welfare and preservation. 

' It t\iW8€lf-incli7Uition of a plant towards the light 
were the effect of the mechanical action of that ele- 
ment, it is reasonable to suppose that a mechanical 
cafise, operating on a plant so p&werfutty as to make it 
change the original direction of its branches and 
leaves, would necessarily act with more or less force : 
and as, moreover, that force hconiinually acting during 
the day, we ishould also be led to expect that, like 
other mechanical st\m\i\i frequcnili/ tepeated, or long con* 
tinned, it would tend to exhaust, or at least to weaken, 
the living powers oi a plant exposed to its influence^ 
and that more particularly at a time when from a state 
^i debility it is kss capable of resisting the exhausting 
effects of exciting causes. But so far from occasioning 
any deleterious consequences, we find that light wiu 
irery essentially, contribute in bringing a plant from a 
weak and languid condition to a state of heakh and 
Tig0ur. 

Climbing plants also afford a curious instance of' in- 
stinctive economy. Some of these having very slender 
stems cannot, like most other plants, grow of them- 
selves in a pierpendic^lar direction ; but, in order to 
compensate for this incapacity, nature has given them 
the power of moving or turning their branches and 
tendrils different ways, until they generally meet with 

^ It is also a remarkable and very curious fact, that even 
** plants in a hot-house all present the fronts of the leaves to the 
light ; and this infiuences even the posture of the branches to the 
side where there is most light, but neither to the quarter where 
there is most air admitted, nor to the floe in search of beat^" 
Fids Surra's ** Introductk»Q to Botany." 
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a tree or some other body on which to climb or attach 
themselves, and when a tendril has laid hold of a sop- 
port, it coils up and draws the stem after it. 

Trees and other Tegetables haTe likewise the power 
of directing their roots for.procuring nourishment; and 
if this does not indicate an instinctive selection of 
food, it is at least something very analogous to it« For 
instance, a tree growing near a ditch will be found to 
direct its roots straight downwards, on the side next the 
ditch, until they reach the ground below it, when they 
will throw off the fibres underneath, and ramify like 
the root on the other side of the tree. Some curious 
examples of this kind of instinct are related by Lord 
Kamos, among which is the following : " A quantity 
of fine compost for flowers happened to be laid at the 
toot of a full-grown elm, where it lay neglected three 
or four years.; when moved in order to be carried o£^ 
a network of elm fibrea spread through the whole Heap; 
and no fibres had before appeared at the surfiice of the 
ground.'* 

Many flowers also fold up their leaves on the ap«» 
proacb of rain, or in cloudy weather^ and unfold them 
again when cheered by the re*animating influence of 
the sun. - This is remarkably exemplified in the CbH- 
ptdvului nrvensiSf Anagallis arttenrii, and manv others^ 
but more particularly in the last, whence it has beea 
called the poor man's weather-gkiss. In WatBon^ 
Chymieal Essays, also it is stated that '' trrfoU, wood^- 
sorrel, mountain-ebony, the Jfiican marigold*,' and 
many others, are so regular in folding op their leaves 
before rainy weather, that these motions have been 
considered as a ktod of instinct similar to that of ants.'' 

Aquatic plants also furnish some curious examples of 

Xontaneous motion strongly characteristic of instinct, 
mong these, the Ufater-lify aflbrd^ a very remarkable 
instance, and that connected with the reproduction of 
its species. This plant bears its flowers upon a foot- 
stalk under water, and when the flowering season ar- 
rives; the stalk rises perpendicularly without any re- 
gard to the stream, until the flowers reach above the 

* Thii refers to the petals^ opt leaves, of Calendula pluvialit,. 
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surlaciB of %ht water. At this tiin« some of them ex« 
paad, and thea the antherse discharge their fecundating 
dust upon the i^igma. Ahout four o^cl^ock in the after- 
noon the expatided flowers*close, and the foot-stalk lies 
down either upon or under the water. It is erected 
every day until the flower has been completely im* 
pregnated, when it once more sinks under water^ and 
there remains to ripen its seeds^ which, at a proper 
time, escape from the fruity and give birth to new in* 
dividuals. , 

This is asserted by Linnaeus and various other natu- 
ralists; and, though controverted by some, has been 
recently confirmed by the observations of Dr. Smitfa^ 
vrho authorizes me to make use of his name on this oc- 
casion. In. cokl or shady, weather this phenomenon is 
less evident, and is explained by the writer last named 
%9 entirely owing to the stimulus of light. But yet, I 
presume, it is also in part referable to instinct, and 
that light operates only as an auxiliary to that pheno- 
menon. 

Besides the above examples of spontaneous motion 
in .vegetables, there are other instances of it which 
take place on such particular occasions^ as. strongly in«> 
dicate the presence of sensation in this class of beings; 
and if they are endued with any degree of it, may^we. 
not very consistently suppose that they are also capable^ - 
of instinctive actions) These iiastances of motion are 
observed towards evening, and during the night, when 
plants are supposed to have also their season, of ^/eep; 
and the external character of many of them appears 
80 changed at the time, that it is often difficult to 
recognize their species. In some plants the leaves hauff 
down by the side of the stem ; in others, they rise and 
embrace it, and in some they are disposed in such a 
way as to conceal all the parts of fructification. 

Motions of a similar kind also take place in the 
flowers. Some of these during the night fold them* 
selves up in their calices; some only close their petali, 
while others incline their mouth or opening towards 
the ground* The mode of sleep varies,, therefore, in 
different species of plants ; and in consequence of this 
alteration^ of position in the flowers as well as the 
leaves, the young and tender stems, buds, fruits, &c. 
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are sheltered from the injurious effects of rain or dew9, 
and the cold nocturnal air. 

The propriety of applying the term fleep to these 
phenomena may, however/ be disputed ; and the oc- 
currence of them ascribed to the absence of the stimu^ 
lus of light. But although this may have some share 
in producing these effects, yet it can only act as a 
partial cause, which indeed operates in a very similar 
manner on animals; for the absence of light is also 
favourable to their sleep, and this fact seems to point 
out the analogy between sle^, strictly so called, and 
the effects which take place in plants, under the eir- 
Cdmstances above mentioned. 

However, leaving it to abler physiologistis to decide 
on the propriety of the term, it is at ail events, very 
evident that an interval of rest is as necessary to the 
health and vigour of the vegetable, as it is to that df 
the animal. 

Many other examples of instinctive and spcnitanams 
motion in vegetables mighty be adduced ; but it is not 
necessary to particularize more in this place, as the 
instances already noti<Jed are fully sufficient to show 
that plants have the power of self-motion; and as they 
contribute thereby to their well-being, it is reasonable 
to conclude that they are, like animals, also capable of 
instinctive actions: and i? instinct is the consequence 
or the necessary adjunct of sensation inthe one, it is 
more than probable it is so likewise in the other. 

Indeed, it is supposed by Darwin that they even pos- 
sess voluntary power; and this he infers from their 
•'' being subject to sleep.** He says " that as the sleep qf 
animals consists in the suspension of voluntary motion, 
and as vegetables are likewise subject to ^fp,— there is 
reason to cbnciude that the various acts of opening and 
closing their petals and foliage may be justly ascribed 
to a voluntary power ; for without the faculty of volt" 
Hon, sleep would not have been necessary to them *. 

The several phenomena which have been noticed on 
this curious subject, do certainly afford some ground 
ibr supposing that sleep is more or less necessary to the 

* Vide DABViii*t Zoonomia; alsa Botanic Garden— I^ote on 
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welfare of vegetables, as well as to that of animals. But 
although there is in this state "a suspension of voluntary 
motion,** at least in those animals which «are endued 
with this power, yet it does not necessarily follow that 
sleep is a criterion of its existence, for volition is an 
attribute x>f mind, associated with a degree of rationa- 
lity, which, in most animals, is compensated for' by 
that instinctive power which I have before endeavoured 
to show is distinct {torn volition: I do not apprehend, 
thepefore^ that sleep is necessarily indicative of the 
existence of a voluntary power, although it may be so 
of a sensitive one. 

When we speak of a living^nimal, we naturally as- 
sociate the idea of sensation with that of its existence j 
but this does not, at the same time, give us any notion 
of the particular nature of tl^e pleasure or pain of which 
the animal is susceptible. The same impressions will 
create yery different sensations in animals of different 
species; and this difference will, probably be still 
greater between those animals which inhabit different 
elements. Some of each class are furnished with simi- 
lar organs of sense ; which organs appear to be con- 
structed on the same plan in the individuals of each 
element; but y>et we shall find a peculiarity of struc- 

. ture adapted to the economy of the species : and that 
peculiarity of structure, as well as t\^ different nature 
of the element in which they exist, must consequently 
occasion a difference in their respective sensations. 
Hence, as vegetables are necessarily so different from 
animals, in their mode of existence, it is very evident 
that we cannot form any idea how they feel affected 
under any circumstances ; but we are not on that 
account to conclude that they are destitute of every 
kind of sensation. " As they possess life, irritability, 
and motion, spontaneously directing their organs to 
what is natural and beneficial to thern, and flourishing 
according to their success ^n satisfying their wants — 

may not the exercise of their vital functions be attended 

with some degree of sensation, however low, and some 

consequent share of happiness * ?" 

* Vide Smith's Introduction to Botany, 
N 2 
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CURIOUS TENURE 

AT CASTOR^ IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 

I ANNFXy for the perusal of the curious readers of the 
Enquirer, an account of a sinffuiar custom annually 
practised here; and recommend to antiquarians an en- 
quiry concerning the origin of it. 

The manor of Brouehton is held of the lord of the 
manor of Castor, or of Hard en; a hamlet in the parish 
of Castor, by the following service. On Palm- Sunday,, 
a peison from Brouehton attends with a new cart whi^,, 
made in a particular manner; and, after cracking it 
three times in the church porch, marches with it upoQ 
his shoulder through the middle isle into the choir^ 
where he takes his place in the lord of the manor's 
seat. There he remains till the minister comes to the 
second lesson ; he then quits his seat with his whip^ 
hay i rig a purse that ought to" contain thirty silver pen- 
nies (for which, however, of late years, half a crown 
has been substituted) fixed to the end of its lash, and 
kneeling down on a cushion, or mat, before ^e reading 
desk, he holds the purse suspended over the minister's 
head all the time he is reading this second lesson ; after 
which ha returns to his seat. The whip and purse are 
left at the manor-house. Some ingenious persons have 
devised a reason for every circumstance of this cere-^ 
mony. They suppose that the thiriy pennies are meant 
to signify the thirty pieces of silver mentioned in the 
second lesson, which Judas received to betray his mas-, 
ter; that thfi three cracks of the whip in the porch,., 
allude to Peter's denying his Lord thrice, &c. &c. 
These conjectures, I apprehend, have more of fancy 
than of truth in them ; and I indulge the hope that a 
more satisfactory derivation of this carious ceremony 
will be given in theQ<ex,t Number of the Enquirer. 
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II Decamerone di Boccaccio, in the Roxburgh Library, 

At the sale of the late Duke of Roxburgh's library, 
at his residence in St. James' Square, the first edition 
of // Decamerone di Boccaccio, folio, Venet. Valdarfee, 
1471, of which no other perfect copy is known to exist, 
was sold on the 17 th of June, for <£2260^ to the Marquis 
ofBlandford; the fbllowing is a correct progressiye 
list of the different biddings, and which presents, in 
my opinion, a pretty strong and curious symptom of 
book-mania. 

THE FI^ST. BIDDING WAS 
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At the same sale the Giunti Edition of the Decame-^ 
rone, 1521, sold for twenty-nine pounds^ and the 
counterfeit of the same for two pounds thirteen shiL- 
lings*. siVAD. 

SIMPLE RULE FOR GAUGING CYLINDERS, 

MY MR. W. NICHOLSON, BLOOMSBURY SQDARB, LONDON* 

Mi'LTiPLY the diameter of any cylinder, in inches, by 
itself, and cut off the right-hand figure, and the remain- 
ing fig*]res express the ale gallons in a yard length of 
that cylinder, near enough for almost every practical 
purpose; it giving only one gallon in 379 too little; 
(whence the results may easily be corrected when 
necessary) or suppose the gallon to contain 282.744 
cubic jnches, instead of 282. 

Demonstration. Let d be the diameter in inches; 
then, by a well known rule in mensuration, dd x •7854 
X ^6-7-282 = the content, in ale gallons, of a yard of 
such cylinder, = dd X 28.2744 -J- 282, = dd -J-IO x 
. 282.744 -r 282, ^sdd-i- 10 X 1.002638 = dd-r 10 x 
0+777)' which is extremely near the true result, 
instead of dd -r 10, obtained by omitting dd -r- 10 

Xyfy. StE.D, ^ 

ON YEAST USED IX BREWING. 

As some of your readers may be inclined to believe thai- 
the query inserted in your first Number, respecting the 
exchange of yeast, has no foundation in practice, being 
perhaps contrary to the -experience of private brewers,, 
who brew only small quantities ; 1 beg leave to quote 
the following passage in support of it. From "Richard- 
son's Theoretic Hints on Brewing.*' observator. 

'Ut is a well-lcnown fkct, that yeast, used as a fer-. 
inent, and invariably continued for a length of time,, 
the produce of one gyle supplying the ferment of the 
next, does so far, degenerate, that (like the degeneracy 
of corn sown upon the same fijeld which produces it^ 

* The marks whereby to distinguish the true from the couiitev«< 
teit edition, may he (bund at p. 173, vol. II. of the Ehquireo 
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Ibr a succession of crops) it will not efiect a perfect fei- 
memation; and yet the same yeast, employ pd by an- 
other brewer, s;hall do its duty. In confirmation of 
this, havine a concern in a vinegar brewery at Bev>er* 
ley, I am frequently necessitated to promote the fer- 
mentation there, by yeast taken from the brewery at 
Hull; and lo invigorate, the same operation at the latter 
place, with yeast brought from the former ; notwith- 
standing the malt employed at both places is made at 
therf;ame malthouse, the process of brewing, as near as 
circumstances will admit, is thci same, and the diffe- 
rence exists only in the water; one brewery being sup- 
plied by a well, the other by the river Hull. This is 
the .more remarkable, as when these exchanges take 
place, the yeast at Hull will npt at all produce a fer- 
mentation to be depended on ; though i,t operates perr 
fectly well at Beverley, where the yeast is precisely in 
the same predicament, as far as respects its non-per<- 
formance there, and its perfect operation so exchanged. 
This latter was so strikingly exemplified to xne, in the 
course of the last summer (1797), that the yeast pro- 
duced sometimes at Beverley, would in no wise fe»» 
ment a loaf of bread ; not could it be trusted in the 
gyle-tun there, at the sajsqe time that it was highly iur 
strumental in effecting Sk perfect fermentation in th^ 
Vrewery at Hull." 

ON FEMALE EDUCATrOK, 

(Concluded from p. 172.) 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by koowledge;^ 
and that is one motive for relaxing all those efforts 
which are made in the education of men. They cer- 
tairily have not; but they. have happiness to gain, to 
which knowledge leads as [probably as it does to profit; 
and that is a reason against mistaken indulgence. Be- 
sides, we conceive the labour and fatigue of accomplish^ 
ments to be quite equal to, the labour and fatigue of 
knowledge; and that it takes quite as many years to 
be charming, as it does to be learned. 

Another difi^erence of the sexes is, that women are 
a^ten^ded to^ and. men attend. AJl acts of courtesy andt 
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politeoefs originate from the one sex, and are received 
by the otiier. We can see no sort of reason^ from this 
diyersity of condition^ for giving lo women a trifling 
and insignificant education ; bat we see in it a v.ery 
powerful reason for strengthening theij judgment^ and 
inspiring them with the habit of employing time use- 
fully. We admit many striking differences in the 
situation of the two sexes, and many striking differences 
of understanding, proceeding from the different cir- < 
cumstances in which they are placed : but there is not 
a single difference of this kind which does not afford 
a new argument -for making the education of womea 
better than it is. They have nothing serious to do ;— 
is that a reason why they should be brought up to do 
nothing but what is triffing? They are exposed to 
greater dangers; — is that a reason why their faculties- 
are to be purposely and industriously weakened? They 
are to form the characters of future men ^ — ^is that a 
cause why thi^ir own characters are to be broken and 
frittered down as they now are? In short, there is not? 
a single trait in that diversity of circumstances, ii^. 
which the two sexes are placed, that does not decidedly 
prove the magnitude of the error we commit in neg^. 
kcting (as we do neglect) the education of women. 

If the objections against the better education of wo-, 
men could be overruled, one of the great advantages 
that would ensue, would be the extinction of innu* 
merable follies. A decided and prevailing taste for 
one or another mode of e^jucation there must be. A 
century past, it was for housewifery ,-^now it is for 
accomplishmentik The object now is, to make womea. 
artists, — to give them an excellence in drawing, music,, 
painting and dancing, — >of which, persons vvno make 
these pursuits the occupation of their lives, and derive 
from them their subsistence, need not be ashamed. 
Now, one great evil of all this is, that it does^ not last. 
If the whole of life, as somebody as^s, were an Olympic 
game,-^if we could go oh feasting and dancing to the 
end,— ^this might do; but this is merely a provision ibr 
the little interval between coming into life and settling 
in it; while it leaves a long and dreary expanse be- 
Mad*, devoid both o£ dignity and cheei;fulness» K^ 
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mother^ no woman who has passed over the few first 
years t)f life, sings,, or dances, or draws, or plays upon 
musical instruments. These are merely means for dis- 
playing the grace and vivacity of youths which every 
woman givea up, as she gives up the dress and man-^ 
ners of eighteen : she has no wish to retain them ; or, 
if she has, she is driven out of them by fear of derision. 
The system of female education, as it now stands, aim» 
only at embellishing a few years of life, which are in 
themselves so full of grace and happiness that they 
hardly want it; and then leaves the rest of existence^ 
a miserabk prey to idle insignificance. No woman of 
understanding and reflection can possibly conceive she 
is doing justice to her children by such kind of educa- 
tion. The object is, to give to children fesoiirces that 
will endure as long as life endures, — habits that will 
ameliorate,, not destroy, — occupations that will render 
sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, li^ 
BQore dignified and usefiil, and therefore death less tei^* 
pible: and the compensation which is offered for the 
omission of all this, is a short-lived blaze,— a little tem-^ 
porary effect, which has no other consequence than to 
deprive the remainder of life of all taste and relish> 
There may be women who have a taste for the finfe 
jBorts, and who evince a decided talent for drawing, or 
for music. In that case, there can be no objection to 
their cultivation ; but the error is, to make these things 
the grand and universal object,— to insist upon it that 
every woman is to sing, and draw, and dance — with 
Bature, or against nature, — to bind her apprentice to^ 
some accomplishment ; and, if she cannot succeed in. 
oil or water-colours, to prefer gilding, varnishing, bur- 
nishing, box-making, or shoe-making, to real and solid 
improvement in taste, knowledge, andunderstanding. 

A great deal is said in favour of the social nature of 
the fine arts. Music gives pleasure to others. Praw- 
ing is an art, the amusement of which does not centre 
in him who exercises it, but is. diffused among the rest 
of the world. This is true ; but there is nothing, after 
all, so social as a cultivated mind. We do not mean to, 
speak slightingly of the fine arts, or to depreciate the 
l^opd humour witk which they are sometimi^s exhibited ;^ 
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but we appeal to any man, whether a little spirited^ 
and sensible conversation, displaying modestly usefuV 
acquirements, and evincing rational curiosity, is not 
well worth the highest exertions of musical or graphi- 
cal skill. A woman of accomplishments- may entertain 
those who have the pleasure of knowing her for half 
an hour with great brilliancy ; but a mind full of ideas, 
and with that elastic spring which the love of know- 
ledge only can convey^ is a perpetual source of ex- 
hiliration and amusement to all that come within its 
reach ;•— not collecting its force into single and insulat* 
ed achievements, like the efforts made in the fine arts 
•-*but diffusing, equal)y over the whole of existence, a 
calm pleasure — better loved as it is longer felt — ^and 
suitable to every variety and every period of life. 
Therefore^ instea'd of hanging the understanding of a 
woman upon walls, or hearing it vibrate upon strings • 
-^instead of seeing it in clouds, or hearing it in the 
wind,-^we would make it the first spring and orna^ 
ment of society, by enriching it with attainments upon, 
wbich alone such power depends. 

If the education of women were improved, the edu*. 
cation of men would be improved also. Let any one - 
consider (in order to bring the matter more home by 
axi individual instance) of what immense importance 
to society it is, whether a nobleman of first-rate fortune 
and distinction is well or ill brought up; — what a taste 
and fashion he may inspire for private and for political 
vice; — and what misery and mischief he may produce 
to the thousand human beings who are dependent on 
him! A country contains no such curse within its 
bosom. Youth, wealth, high rank an^ vice, form a 
combiniation which baffies all remonstrance and invec- 
tive, and beats down all opposition before it. A man 
of high rank, who combines these qualifications for 
corruption, is almost the master of the manners of the 
age, and has the public happiness within his gjrasp. . 
But the most beautiful possession which a counity^c^n.. 
have, is a noble and a rich man, who^ loves virtue and . 
knowledge; — who, without being feeble or fanatical, 
is. pious — and who, without being factious, is firm and 
independent j-*-who, in his political life, is an eq^iitabK 
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mediator between king aod people; and, in his civil 
life, a firm promoter of all which can shed a lustre 
upon his country, or promote the peace and order of 
the world. But if these objects are^f the importance 
which we attribute to them, the education of women 
Siust be important, as the formation of character for 
the first seven or eight years of life seems to depend 
almost entirely upon them. It is certainly in the 
power of a sensible and well-educated mother to in- 
spire, within that period, such tastes and propensities 
as shall nearly decide the destiny of the future man ; 
and this is done, not only by the intentional exertions 
of the mother, but by t\e gradual and insensible imU 
tation of the child ; for there is something extremely 
contagious in greatness and rectitude of thinking, even 
at that age ;, and the character of the mother with 
whom he passes his early infancy, is always an event 
of the utmost importance to the child. A merely ac- 
complished woman cannot infuse her tastes into the 
minds of her sons; and, if she could, nothing could be 
more unfortunate than her success. Besides^ when her 
accomplishments are given up, she has nothing left for 
it but to amuse herself in the best way she can;^ and^i 
becoming entirely frivolous, either declines the fatigue 
of attending to her children, or, attending to them, has 
neither talents nor knowledge to succeed : and» there* 
fore, here is a plain and fair answer to those who ask 
so triumphantly. Why should a wom^n dedicate her- 
self to this branch of knowledge? or why should she 
be attached to such a science ? — because, by having 
gained information on these points, she n^ay in^ire 
her son 'with valuable tastes, which may abide by him 
through life, and carry him up to all the sublimities^ of 
knowledge; — becpiuse she cannot lay the foundation of 
a great character, if^she is absorbed in frivolous amuse- 
ments, nor inspire her child with noble desires, when 
a long course of trifling has destroyed the little talents 
which were left by a bad education. 

It is of great importance to a country, that there 
should be as many understandings as possible actively 
employed within it. Mankind are much happier for 
the discovery of steam-engines, barometers, thermome*^ 
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ters, and all the innumerable inventions in tbe arts and 
sciences. We are every day and every hour. reaping 
the benefit of sncti talent and ingenuity. The same 
observation is true of such works as those of Dryden, 
Fope^ Milton, and Shakspeare. Mankind are moch 
happier that such iitdividuals have lived and written ; 
-—they add every day to the stock of public enjoyment 
-—and perpetually gladden and embellish life. Now« 
the number of those who exercise their understandings 
to any good pnrpose, is exactly in proportion to those 
who exercise it at all; but, as the matter stands at 
present, half the talent in the universe runs to waste, 
and is totally unprofitable. It would have been almost 
as well for the worlds hitherto, that women, instead of 

Eossessing the capacities they do at present, should 
ave been born wholly destitute of wit, genius, and 
every other attribute of mind of which men make so 
eminent an use : and the ideas of use and possession 
are so united together, that, because it has been the 
custom in almost all countries to give to women a di& 
ferent and a worse education than to men, the notion 
has obtained that they do not possess faculties' whicb . 
they do not cultivate. Just as, in breaking up a com- 
mon, it is sometimes very difficult to make the poor 
believe it will grow corn, merely because they have 
been-iiitherto accustomed to see it produce nothing but 
weeds and grass-^they very naturally mistake: its pre^ 
sent condition for its getoeral nature.. So completely 
have the talents of women been kept down, that there is 
scarcely a single work, either of rea^n or imagination,, 
Written by a woman, which is in general circulation, 
either in the English, French, or Italian literature;— 
scarcely one that has crept even into the ranks of oar 
minor poets. 

If tbe possession of excellent talentsis not a conclu^ 
rive reason why they should be improved, it at least 
amounts to a very strong presumption ; and, if it eati 
be shown that women may be trained to reason and 
imagine as well as men, the strongest reasons are cer- 
tainly necessary to show us why we should not avail 
ourselves of such^ rich gifts of nature ; and we have a 
right to call for a clear statement of those perils which 
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make it necessary that sach talents shonld be totally 
extinguished, or, at most, very partially drawn out^ 
The burden of proof does not lie with those who say. 
Increase the quantity of talent in any country as much 
as possible-— for such a proposition is>in conformity 
with every man's feelings: but it lies with those who 
say. Take care to keep that understanding weak and 
^trifling, which nature has made capable of becoming 
strong and powerful. The paradox is with them, not 
with us. In all human reasoning, knowledge must be 
taken for a good, till it can be shown to be an eyih 
But now. Nature makes us too rich and magnificent 
presents; and we 8ay4;oher — ^You are too luxuriant 
and munificent— we must keep you under, and prune 
you;— *we have talents enough in the other half of 
the creation ; — and, if you will not stupify and en- 
. feeble the mind of women to our bands, we ourselves 
_ must expose them to a narcotic process, and educate 
^ away that fatal redundance with which the world, is 
i^icted; and the order of sublunary things deranged. • 
One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversation; 
— and the pleasures of conversation are of coarse en- 
hanced by every increase of knowledge; not that we 
should meet together to talk of alkaKes and angles, or 
to add to our stock of history and philology-— though 
a little of all these things is no bad ingredient in con« 
versation, but, let the subject be what it may, there 10 
^ always a prodigious difierence between the oonversa^ 
tton of those who have been well educated, and of 
those who have not enjoyed this advantage. Education 
gives fecundity of thought, copiousness of illustration, 
quickness, vigour, fancy, words, images, and illustra^ 
tions;— -it decorates every common thing, and gives 
the power of trifling, without being undignified and 
absurd. The subjects themselves may net be wanted^ 
upon which the talents of ai^educated man may have 
been exercised ; but there is always a demand for 
those talents which his education has rendered strong 
and quick. Now, really nothing can be further front 
our intention than to say any thing rude and unplea- 
sant ; but we must be excused for observing, that it is 
not now a very common thing to be interested by th^ 
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tari^ty and extent of female knowledge, but it is a 
▼ery common thing to lament, that the finest faculties 
in the world h^ve been confined to trifles utterly un- 
"^Irorthy of their richness and their strength. 

The porsuit of knowledge is the most interesting and 
innocent occupation which can be given to the female 
•ex; nor can there be a better method of checking a 
Spirit of dissipation, than by diffusing a taste for litera- • 
tnre. The true way to attack vice, is by setting up 
something else against it. Give to wOmen, in eai-ly 
youth, something to acquire, of sufficient interest and 
importance to command the application of their ma- 
tare faculties, and to excite their perseverance in fiiture 
Hfe; — teaeh them, that happiness is to be derived 
from the acquisition of knowledge, as well as the gra- 
tification of vanity; and you will raise up a much 
more formidable barrier against dissipation, than an 
host of invectives and exhortations can supply. : , 

' It sometimes happens that an unfortunate man gets 
drunk with very bad wine, — not to gratify bis palate, 
but to forget his cares: he does not set any value 
on what he receives, but on account of what it ex- 
cludes ; — it keeps out something worse than itself. 
Kow, though it were denied that the acquisition of 
serious knowledge is of itself important to a woman, 
still it prevents a taste for silly and pernicious works- 
of imagination ; — ^it keeps away the horrid trash of 
novels, and, in lieu of that eagerness for emotion and ^ 
adventure, which books of that sort inspire, proneiotes a 
calm and steady tem))erament of mind. 

A man who deserves such a piece of good fortune,, 
may generally find an excellent companion for all the 
yicifisitudes of his life; but it is not so easy to find a 
companion for his understanding, who has similar 
pursuits with himself, or who can comprehend the 
pleasure he derives from«them. We really can see no 
reason why it should not be otherwise; nor compre- 
hend how the pleasures of domestic life can be pro- 
moted by diminishing the number ofsubj^ts in which 
persons who are to spend their hves together take a 
common' interest 

One of the most agreeable consequences of know^ 
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ledge, is the respect and importance which it commu- 
nicates to old age. Men rise in character often as 
they increase in years ;^— they are venerable from wha^ 
they have acquired, and pleasing from what they cao^ 
impart. If they outJive their faculties, the mere frao^e 
itself U respected . for what it once contained; but 
women (such is their unfortunate style of education) 
I liazard every thing upon one cast of the die ;-— when 
T^ youth' is, gone, all is gone. No human creature gives 
his admiration for nothing; either the eye must be 
charmed, oi' the understanding gratified. A woman 
must talk wisely, or look well. Every human being 
must put up with the coldest civility, who bias neither 
the charms of youth nor the wisdom of age. Neither. 
i/B there the slightest commiseration for decayed accom'-^ 
plishments:— ^no man mourns over the fragments of a 
dancer, or drops a tear on the relics of musical skill.. 
i They are flovyers destined to perish ; but the decay of 
I great talents is always the subject of solemn pity ; 
' ^ and, even when their last memorial is over, their ruins 

and vestiges are regarded with pious afiection. 
; There is no connection between the ignorance io: 

' which women are kept, and the preservation of moraL 
and religious principle ; and yet certainly there is, in 
the minds of some timid though respectable persons^ 
a vague, indefinite dread of knowledge, as if it were, 
cs^able of producing these effects. It might almost 
be supposed, from the dread which the propagation of 
knowledge has excited, that there was some great, 
'* secret which was to be kept in impenetrable obscnrity, 
—that all moral rules were a species of delusion and 
imposture, the detection of which, by the improve- 
Q^ent of the understanding, would be attended with, 
the most fatal consequences to all, and particularly to. 
\ women. If we could possibly understand what these, 
gre^t secrets were, we might perhaps be disposed. 
to concur in their preservation ; but, believing that all] 
the salutary rules which are imposed on women are. 
the result of true wisdom, and productive of the greatest, 
happiness, we cannot understand how they are to be**; 
come less sensible of this truth in proportix>n, as their ^ 
power of discovering truth in general is increased, and 
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the habit of viewing questions with accuracy^ and com- 
prehension established by edacatiom Tlkre are men, 
indeed^ who are always exclaiming against eyery species 
of power, because it is connected with danger : their 
dread of abuses is so much stlron^er than the;ir admira- 
tion of uses — that they would cheerfully give up the 
use of fire, gunpowder, and printing, to be fiieed from 
robbers, incendiaries, and libels. It is true, that every 
increase of knowledge may possibly render depravity • 
more depraved, as well as it may increase ^the strength 
of virtue. . It is m itself only power, and its valae 
depends on its application. But, trust to the natural 
love of good, where there is no temptation to be bad 
—it operates no where more forcibly' than in educa- 
tion. No man, whether he be tutor, guardian, or 
friend, ever contents himself with infusing the mere 
ability ta acquire ; but giving the power, he gives with 
it a taste for the wise and rational exercise of that 
power; so -that an educated person is not only one 
with stronger and better faculties than others, but with 
a more useful propensity-^a disposition better culti- 
vated«^and associations of a higher and more important 
class. 

In short, and to recapitulate the main points upon 
which we have insisted. — Why the disproportion in 
knowledge between the two sexes should be so great 
when the inequality in natural talents is so small ; or 
why the understanding of women should be lavished 
upon trifled, we profess ourselves not able to under- 
stand. The affectation charged upon female know- 
ledge is best cured by making that knowledge more 
general : and the economy devolved upon women n 
best secured by the ruin, oisgracey and inconvenience 
which proceed from neglecting it. For the care 'of 
children, nature has made a direct and powerful pro- 
vision ; and the gentleness and elegance of women is 
tlie natural consequence of that desire to please, which 
is productive of the greatest part of civilization and 
refinement, and which rests upon a foundation too 
deep to be shaken by any such modifications in edu* 
oation as vre have proposed. If you educate women 
to attend to dignified and important subjects, yoo are 
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multiplying beyond measure the chances of human 
improvement, by preparing and medieaiing those early 
impressions which always come from the mother; 
and which, in a great majority of instances, are quite 
decisive of character and genius. Nor is it^only in 
the business of education that women would influence 
the destiny of men; — if women knew more, men must 
learn more-«for ignorance woufd then be shameful— • 
and it would become the fashion to be instructed. The 
instruction of women improves the stock of national 
talents, and employs more minds for the instruction 
and amusement of the world;—* it increases the plea* 
«ures of society, by multiplying the topics upon which 
the two sexes take a common interest; — ^and makes 
marriage an intercourse of understanding as well as 
of affection, by giving dignity and importance to the 
female character. The education of women iavonrs 
public morals; it provides for every season of life, as 
well as for the brightest and the best; and leaves a 
woman when she is stricken by Uie haiMi of lime, not 
as she now is, destitute of every thing, and neglected 
by all ; but with the full power and the splendid at- 
tractions of knowledge ;-AiifFusing the elegant pleaw 
sures of polite literature, and receiving the just homage 
of learned Jand accomplished men. . 



ANECDOTES OF WILLIAM TELL. 

As the famous history- of WiHiam Tell has been vart«- 
onsly related by different authors, I think the readers 
of the Enquirer will not judge the following corredt 
account of the events in which he was so principal a 
performer, unworthy of their attention. ' 

It can hardly be necessary to premise that the en- 
croachments of Albert of Austria, and the tyrannical 
conduct of his bailiffs, particularly Gesler, ca«ised ttie 
first fermentation in the minds <5f the high-spirited 
mountaineers of Switzerland. This was in the yeailr 
1307. 

Fianta, in his History of ^e Helvetic Confederaeyf 
«ay8/ '* in the night preceding the eleventh oi Noyooi- 
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ber; came Furst/ MelchtaJ, and StaujQ^cher, with each 
ten associates, men of approved worth, and who had 
freely declared their abhorrence of the imwarranted 
oppressions of the baiiiffs. These three and thirty 
undaunted patriots, deeply impressed with the sense 
of their hereditary freedom, and firmly united by the 
'dangers that threatened their country, being thus mjet 
ifi the field Rutli, suffered neither the vindictive wrath, 
nor the formidable pdvi^er of the whole house of Haps- 
burgto divert them from their purpose, hut with one 
heart and mind resolved— ' that in this great enter- 
prise none of them would be guided by his private 
<^inion : that none would forsake his friends ; but thai 
they would all- jointly live and die in the defence of 
the common cause : that each would io his own vici- 
nity promote the object they bad in view, trusting that 
the whole nation -would one day have cause to bless 
this friendly union : that the Count of Hapsburg should 
be deprived of none of his lands, valssals, or preroga^ 
lives ; and that his bailiffs, their officers and attendants, 
should not lose one drop of blood : but that the free- 
dom they had inherited from th^ir forefathers they' 
were determined to assert, and to hand down to their 
posterity untainted aiid undiminished/' Thus fixed in 
their resolves, while, with tran<)uil countenances and 
honest hands, each beheld and clasped his friend; 
while at this solemn hour they were wrapt in the con- 
templation that on their success depended the fate of 
their whole progeny; the three principals held up 
their hands to heaven,'and in the name of the Almighty, 
who had>created man to an inalienable degree of free- 
dom> swore jointly and strenuously to defend that free-* 
dom. The thirty heard the oath with awe, and with 
uplifted hands attested the same God and all his saints, 
tfiAt they were firmly bent on offering up their lives' 
^ the defence of their injured liberty. They then 
calmly agreed on. their future proceedings ; but for 
the present each returned to his hamlet, cbserved pro- 
fiiuad secresy, and tended his cattle. 

Meanwhile the progress of wanton oppression put a 
period to the life and cruelties of the bailiff Herinan 
Gesler. Prompted eil^er by fe^tless suspicioa or by 
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«mre inthnatiom of a meditated msurrectknr, he re* 
solved to tnark those Who hore his yoke with monil 
reluctance, and had tecotfrse to an expedient> "virhich, 
j7erhap$, had been t>racthed by the ancestors of tbia 
|)eopl}ehitfcrte<heyMt their ttothem seats?*. He raised 
« hat on a ^1e at ^ri, to whftfh he commanded itt 
pOBsengidrs to pay obeisance. William Tell of Borglen 
in the valley oftUri, son-in-law to Walter Furst^ a mail 
In the hil! vigom* of life, of an undaunted spirit, and 
<«e ofthe «warn Aiends t)f liberty, scorned to pay thts 
respiecttresler had ordained to this symbol of his usurp- 
ed authortty. — An tinguarded declaration of Ms con- 
tempt 'far this badge of servitude, induced the bailiff 
to seize his person ; and thrnkfng it nnsafe, on account 
cf the tnanv friends and relations he had in his native 
iralley to detain him there, he resolved (contrary to 
the privileges of the people, which forbad their being 
aent to foreign prisons) to convey him across the lake^ 
They had not navigated far beyond the Hutli, when on 
^ sudden a boisterons south wind burst forth from the 
Inlets of St. Gothard, and' raised the waves on the lake 
to a tremendous height. The bailrff^ justly alarmed 
at his own danger, ordered Tell, whom he knew to be 
an expert boatman, to be freed from his fetters, an4 
^trusted with the helm. They rowed in an^&ious sus- 
pence mrder the towering precipices on the rjght of 
the lake, till having approached the Axelb^g, Tell 
steerei close to a prelecting cliff, sprung on shore, anil 
leaving the boat to contend with the rocks and wave&, 
climbed up the 6teep, and fled to Schwftz. The bailiff 
likewise escaped the storm, and landed at Kusnacbt 
near the lower CKtretmiy of tbe ktkeV bvt Tell, awar^ 
of his own danger while sruch a fbe^ttrlrrved, met him 
in a hallow road, and shot him with an ar^w. $udb 
was the end of Herman Gesler?. Me feJV befoee tbe 
appointed hour for the deiivieniiice 'of 4he eovnli^ 

* Grassei^ a Swiss writer, has pmnteA ont some resetnblanoe 
between Ttfrkms incidents in Tell's liistot;, and £ho8e' 6t T«oco^ a 
Scandinavian, whose feats are recorded hy SaoLo, Ihe poptiiar 
tale of the apple, which TeH was ortlered to shoot si on the bea^ 
x>f his Infant son, is wholly omitted ligr MuAler and i»ther ^m 
historians, an<l U generally regarded as a 'fictto4». 

VOL. If. . O 
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wUhottt aDy co-operation oa the part of the indignant 
neopie, J)Ut merely by the provoked, reaentmeat of a 
hefit^ higb-nainded individual. The deed, it is tr«e» 
cannot be justified qpon legal principles; and Tellhtts 

more than once been branded witn the opprobridOi 
appellations of couspirator and assassin : but ii was>a 
^eed similar to many which have been highly extaolied 
in history: nor is.it at all expedient, or necessary', 
towards a well-regulated goy^nment, that oppression 

, should have no limits, and that tyrants should hai^e 
nothing to feajr. This deed of WiHiam Tell cheered 
the hopes, and animated the courage of the swdftL 

-^Qciates.; but many feared lest the anticipation might 
rouse the yigilauce,* and call forth all the efforts and 

t precautions of the surviving bailiff. They contmued, 
however, carefully to conceal their project, and' thus 
ended the year ISO?*^. 

One of the confederates, a youth of Underwatdeii, 
who paid his addresses to a maid-servsgit in the casUe 
of Rossberg, was frequently admitted to nightly visits 
in the castle. One of these visits he paid at the first 
hour of the year 1308, when he ascended by a rope 
to one .of the windows. No sooner had he been' in- 
troduced, than twenty of his companiotis,. who lay cbn« 
cealed ih the moat, were likewise drawn up, ijtnd 
entered, at the same window. These immediately se- 
cured the keeper, his four soldiers, ^nd all his att^d- 
ants;, took possession of the gate, and observed strict 
silence. Sopn after day*break, twenty other men of 
Underwalden came to Sarnen with their usual new 

* The name ct Tell, except at a meeting of the comnranity of 
Uri, io 1239, when ao aid, was voted for .Berne, occcurs nr> more 
Id the history of this country. He appears to have returned to 
his house atBurglen, upon the site of which a chapel has since 
been ^rected^ as well as on the spot where he leaped on shore. 
Hex^ mid to have been- drowned in 1354, in an innndation r tvt^o 
soas of. his ate mentioned, William and Walten His male wsue 
became extinct in 1684, and the female not before 172Q^ No 
fiondiirs, or rewards whatever, were conferred on him or on his 
prozeny ; nor indeed on any of those who, on this occasion, freed 
&etr country. ^Il.their descendants lived in obscurity, some are 
«ir«aiaid to fiavie died in hospitals. — Such disintere/tedness did 
ilioiraiieettortcbmbiBe with to much herobm. ' 
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year's gift to the bailiiF^ which^ on this octai\6n, <eoti^ 
■Mted of a large number of cal^esi gdatfe^ 'an4 lambs^ 
and abundance of pfoultry and game. Landenberg, 
Whom they met oti bis way to church, commended 
•their liberality, and ordered them to convey their pre- 
sents to .his castle. Being arriyed at the gate, one of 
tbem blew a horn, and eaci^drew out a pointed weapon, 
and fixed it on his staff. Thirty 'more of the confe- 
derates hastened from a neighbouring wood ; and these 
jointly took possession of the castle, and secured all 
those they found within its walls. The appointed 
aienal being now given, and instantly repeated from 
Alp to Alp, the whole country of Underwalden rose in - 
arms. The men of Uri sei9ed on Gesler's opprobious 
castle ; and the Schwitzers, led by Stauffacher, flew to 
the lake Lowerz, and possessed themselves of the tower 
of Schwaoav. So punctual and expeditious were all 
*tbese movements^ that the messengers who reciprocally 
conveyed the tidings of the successes, itiet near the 
middle of the lake. Landenberg, aware of his danger, 
endeavoured to escape across the fields between Sarfien 
and Alpenach, but was overtaken akid seized. He, and 
all the keepers, officers, and soldiers found in the 
castles, were conducted to the frontiers; where, after 
they had taken a solemn oath never to return within 
the confines of the three cantons, they were dismissed 
without the least hurt or molestation. — ^The conscious- 
ness of returning liberty exhilirated every mind : and 
yet, amidst all the tumult and confusion that ever at- 
tends popular commotions, and all the exultation that un- 
avoidably succeeds the happy issue of so hazardous an 
enterprise, it is well attested, that, in this instance, not 
one drop of blood was shed, and no proprietor what- 
ever had to lament the loss of either a claim, a privi- 
lege, or a 'single inch of land— Landenberg repaired 
to King Albert; and the Swiss met on the next suc- 
ceeding Sunday, and once more confirmed by oath 
iheir ancient, and (as they have ever fondly named it) 
their perpetual league.^' — Thus far Mr. Planta, who in 
this extract has given us a lively and correct narra* 
tive of a most interesting event — the account of William 
Tell djfiTers very materially from those in general cir- 
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cdatioD ; no d<Mbt aiueh of fho nftnroUoBS bas beea 
added to the sober details of kUtory-^his cfaaraoter 
will however, when pJaced in its true light, always 
denAod the applause and admiration of porterit^—^ 
and the conduct of iua ta^vc oonpatriote leaise ns no- 
thing to lament ; but that ihe leafne of union thejr 
fiuasied for the mutual defence of iheiriibciiyrSboiild 
hvfe been mkmmtd " pei^petual.'' 



GLEANINGS. 
(Qnftiiiiitd ^nm page YO.) 

JLAYATfiR. 

MofT people look up to Lavater as the ferther of the 
science of Physiognomy (if science it may be called) 
but the whole Lavaierian system may be traced to an 
did hook, by .Mil BaptUia PerUi] pubKshod in Latin, 
nt Naples, in the year 1:601, undor the title, " "De hu- 
mana Physiognomta ;" this work is illustrated with 
many plates, and is exceedingly curious. See Dn 
"C^ark^ bibliographical IHctumary. 

Old Inscription over a Chimnn^ Piece in a House at Little 
Gidding in Huntingdonshire^ 



^ee tbat by reprofe of our"\ 
errors, oriremembrance of that ] ^ 
whicb is inore perfect, seekes Vjg 
to make us better, is welcome J ^ 
«s hm angel of Ood, J 



Hee that by a ^heefefvl 

participatioD of tbat which is 

good confirms us in the same, 

is welcome as a christian 

I Jriend^ 



But, 

Hee tbat any way goes about"^ 
to divert or disturb us in that | 
which is and ought ' to bee I 
amongst Chilstidns, though it I *« 
b«e not Mttall with the world, ^^ ^ 
vt a- burthen whiles he stayes, 
and shall baare . his judgment 
whosoeyer be be* 



Hee that faults us in ab- 
sence for that which in pre- 
sence hee made shew (o ap- 
prove of, shall, by a double 
guilt of flattery and slander, 
Violate the bonds of friendship 
and Christianity. 



Kde Hearm'8 Works, No. X. p. S. 
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Money. 

" In ancient ages of tbo wori«i» before the iaventioii 
of motley, men were aJJf for bacteongof coai^tpditie^ 
as DiodemeV Arrafour wa» yaluued a^ lien cow9;r,^Q^ 
GlauGus's golden armiNtv at one hundred* I rea4r of 
no money till Abraham paid four hundred shekels foe 
a burying-place» The oid Brkons used iron rings and 
plates for money^ The Grecians made a law for the 
vsing of money,, calling it ifOfM^fM, iir'b rov vo/x^> the 
f^atins, pecuniarn^ i pecu (the image of a cow being 
•tamped on it), and monetam, from jutii'ttf to remain. 
The Hebrews called it Mahah, the French MontMf^ the 
Spanish Moneda, the Germans Muniz, the Anglo-Saxon 
• Mymh whence MitUJ' Vids Heame'.s Works. 

Derivuliaufi qf Wehh Nitmei, 4k?« 

* " The old Britons werfe the first of six nations, which 
kad the possession of this land sntcessively, yi?. old 
Sritoiis, JSefga, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans^ 
The- old Bf lions came originally from the To wen of 
Babel, thus : shortly after the deluge, the Lord haying 
klessed Noah and his posterity, saying, Bt frmffJl 
msAtipiy and npienish me mrth; they notwkhstandinff 
had been fruitful, and h^d, in a short time, multiplied 
incredibly, yet they obstinately refused to replenish 
the earth, but said. Go tod, let us btdid a ckie and a 
tower in it, whose topp m^y reach unto heaven, least me be 
seatterpd aoer the face ^tke whole earth; so they in- 
tended to dwell in their citie together, and to secure 
tbcm from any future flood in the tower, but the Lord 
confounded, their one {viz, the Hebrew) in fifty-two 
languages, so that they, not understanding each other, 
BabUng about carrying on the worke, were necessitated 
to giye it over unfinished, and then each principall 
man amongst them having sought out, ano brought 
together, such as^copld understand his language, con- 
ducted them into the severall parts of the earth, whbre 
many of them are called after their conducters' names 
to this day ; as the Medes from Madai; the Muscovites 
from Mescehg alias iliofocA; the Canaaniies from Canani 
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and Oomer, the eldest son ofJaphet, calling together all, 
sach as coald understand Gcmerarg, as the speech of* 
Gamtr, conducted them to> and seated them in, France, 
where they were called Gomeri, after old "Chmer, attd 
s6me of them into Britahnc* But because he doth not 
particularize the place where they w^re first seated, 
give me leave to conjecture, that it was in Mount Go* . 
tneri, in Wales, (for that is also called Trrfaldguin, the. 
famous old town). From Mount Gomeri they might 
dilate their plantation oyer all Mount GomerishirCi still 
called Gimori, as long as they had such garments as. 
their forefathers had ; but those being worn out, and 
they being destitute (in this wilderness) of meanes to 
recruite apparell, yet found expedients to paint their 
naked bodies with severall coallers of cloathes, and 
then they were no longer called Gomire, butBri/oitf, 
(i.e.) Painters, and their land Britaine, 0*^0 the, 
painted nation. Some fiamilies painted Gwin, white; 
some pHU, black; some Glas, blue; some Gogh (pro* 
nounced Goff) red; some Lloid« (pronounced Floyd) 
green ; and this is the originall of those common names 
Gwin, Dhu, Glas, Goff and Flojd, amongst their pois- 
teritie in Wales to this day.'* 

From a curious old Tract reptAliihed by Hoame, 4ntitkd^ 
" A Fool's Bolt soon shots at Stonage." Author 
unknown. 

Ancient Division of Time, 

'* Five hundred and sixty-four atoms make a momemt, 
four mooients a minute, two minutes and an halfAa- 
prick or point, foor pricks or points a tid or hour in 
the course of the sun, six tids a fyrthling, four fyrth« 
lings a day, and.seven days a week.'' 

From a very ancient and very valuable MS, (in vellum) 
in the Askmoleian Museum, the author whereqf was' 
Byrdferthus, Brightfertus or Bricffertusy monk of 
Ramsey, or as others say Thomey, who, according to 
Bale,Jiourished in the year 980, in the reign qf ^ing 
Mtheked. 
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, TheNtrvee. 

' Errors in science have almost universally been th^ . 
o^pring of false or imperfect analogies; and, it is cq« 
rio^s to observe how a single term, used by \yay of 
jlloirtration. has engendered an entire theory w^th all 
iti appendages. Thus the nerves have been called as 
t^ey teally are in appearance, ttrings; but strings are 
cabbie of different degrees of tension, and according 
t^ th^se vibrate with greater or less force. Hence the 
nervous system was said to be braced or relaxed ; its 
functions depended upon itstane; the sympathies, of 
one * nerve with another were owing to similarity of 
t^i^on^^as had been remarked with respect of fidfdie- 
strings y nerves communicated their vibrations to the 
brain, and excited in that organ tremulous motions 
whicli were the immediate cause of sensation ; and so 
fbt'th. It is a pity that all this ingenious and well con- 
nected $ystem is overthrown by the single^ hct, that 
the nerves always lie unstretched in a soft bed of cel» 
lafar substance, to which they are attached by innu- 
merable minute threads, so as to be utterly incapable of 
any motion Hke the vibratijag of a cord. 

: IDr^AiJMs Essays, p, 40^, 9(00* l%ll^ . 

A Commandment given by the Queen's most exceUmt^ -Ma^, 
iestie the Tweffkh £(f Februarie, and Q2d qfher High^ 
nesses Reigne, and declared by the Lord ChaunoeUor qf 
iEngkmd, and other the hordes qf her M^smtifss.fnost 
hommrablo Prioit Counsel in the Starre Chamber^ 
conoenmg dokes aiid ruffes qf excessive loathe and' 
depthc. 

It is also to be understoode thai the saide 12th day 
of •F«^aarie,4n the present yeave 1379, by tlieQtteefieres 
Maiesties cfxpresse commandmente, it was dtecklredand 
Dttbiished by the Lord Channcellor, and otbef the 
Lordes. of her .Maiesties eaid Coimsell; tbat^fVoin the 
oae And tw^iiti6kii.of this monethv nt^^perseiiv shal^ use 
or weare such excessive long ciokes, being in' tt^inbioii 
sight monstrous, as now of late are begonne to be used ; 
and before ^wo yeere's past hath not been used in tbif 
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realoie. Neither also shoulde any person use or weare 
fucb great and excessive rttfi«s in or about the vpper- 
most parte of their neckes^ as had not been used before 
two yeeres past ; but that ail persons shoulde in mo- 
dest and cotnelie sort leave off such fonde, disguised, 
afid monstrous manners of attyring themseWes, as boU^ 
was ttusupportable fbr charges^, and undecent to be 
worne. 

And this her Maiestie commaunded to bee observed^^ 
vpon paine of her hieh indignation,^ and the paiiies 
thereto doe, and willed all officers to see the reforma- 
tioii and rbdresse thereof, to the punishment of any 
ei^Bdhigfn these cases av persons wilftiHy disobeying 
or contemning her Maiesties commandment. 

Given the 2^ yeere of her Highnesses reigne, as ia 
before expressed. God sane the Queene. 

Imprinted at London, by €hri9topher Barker, Printer to 
the itueene's most excellent Maiestie. Cum privilege 
M^gitB Maiestaiii* Anno Dom. 1579. 

Talent* and Genius, 

**- A mafi of niente has a mach hirer prospect of 
good fortune than a man of Qenna* Thete are fiiw 
instances of nients being neglected^ and fewer still of 
Genius being encoy raged. The world is a perfect 
jsdge of) TakntM, but thovoughly ignMaotvf Genim^ 
Jk»y slU alfeady^ knoiwji, if carried to a greal height, 
if at OBoe» rewsunled ; bat the n%w ewatieiia of Ganus 
aiie nofeatiMt oodersteodv and there most "be so aiany 
lepetMons^ of the effect before it is Mt, that most cem- 
aMnly death ttape ia between Gemus and its lame.'' • 

Hortus Siccus, 

^ Baifby, a gardener at Hoxton, has a folio pape^ 
boeky in which he has pasted the leaver and flowei^ of 
almost all manner of plants^ which make a pretty show^ 
and are more instructive than aov cuts in Hefbals."* 
This was in December 1691, and. was probably the 
arigift of the Hottus Siccus among us. 

Archaiogia, VolXIh No^lOL 
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Antiquitif qf clock-makir^i 

The first ck)ck with wheelii whkh was knowii in 
France^ was that gUti^ to Pepin the Short by Paul I. 
Jn 807, the friend and protector of the arts in th« easi, 
'HaraiNi-Al-Rafichid, presented to Charlemagne a clock, 
of which the historians of the times speak with admi- 
ration ; thes^e* clocks weref imitated by the italians* 
To Gerbert d*Aurillac, preceptor to Otho III. is attPh- 
buled the invention of a clock, the ittovement of which 
-was regulated by a balance. The clock of the Pakis 
ivas the first whkh Pak^is possessed ; it was made by 
Henry de Vic, who was sent for by ChaHe* V. from 
Germany; that of the church of Lyons by Nicholas 
Lippitts; tbat of Strasburg, and of Lund, in Sweden^ 
so much praised by Derbam, show the rapid progress 
which the art had made in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and lead us to that perfection to which 
it arrived about the middle of the last century. The 
English invented the.watchj, and repeating pendu* 
lums. Peuchet's Dictionnaire universel, Sfc. 

I^erby, May 12, 1813t * CURIOSUS. 



MR. EMERSON'S DESCRIPTION OF RATIO. 

Thb following was inserted in the third Number of 
the Mentor Magazine, page 200, at my request, but 
as that work was discontinued^ it did not receive the 
Nrished-lbr discussioD of the Literati. If agreeable to 
vcRif plan, I will thank yon foi its insertion in Nu»* 
her VIL £nqviesr. 
Junt9,lS\%. MLM. 

Mr, Emerson, at Def. IL Sect. 2. of his Doctrine 
uii Pcoportionu has defined Ratio "^ as th« qnotknt or 
numbes arising by dividing the former of two honks, 
geoeous quantities by the latter; which number may 
be either whole, fractional, or surd*'* 
1 If this definition of Ratio be just, it will include the 
whole doctrine of Proportion universally, whetksr thft 
^uairtitiea be G<mmcn9urable or incommtHMraitk^ 
o2 
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The opinion of some of the learned readers of the 
Enquirer on this matter^ would be a real service to the 
young geometers of the present age, who find so great 
a dimculty to understand the fifth book of Euclid's 
Elements. 

The following extract, on the same subject, I hav0 
presumed to transmit for insertion, to be translated into 
English, by any of your ingenious correspondents, as 
not being able thoroughly to understand it, through a 
limited education. It is taken from page 379, Play- 
fair's Geometry, first edit. Notes on Def. 5, 5, Euclid. 

** On ne peut demontrer que de cette maniere, {H 
reduction a Fabsurde) la plupart des propositions qui 
reg^rdent les incommensurables. L'idee de IMnfini 
entre an moins implicitement dans la notion de ces 
aortes des quantites ; et comme nous n'avpns qu'iine 
idee negative de Tinfini on ne peut demantrer directe- 
ment, et a priori, tout ce qui concerne I'infini mathe- 
matique/' 



ARGUMENTS 

ilGAINST TBE EXISTENCE OF TROY. 

How is it possible that at the period of clTilization 
when Troy is represented to have existed, a fleet- of 
twelve hundred ships could have been procured on no 
Tery pressing emergency ; and yet that, several cen« 
iuries aflerwards, when the Grecians were exposed to 
inevitable destruction, unless averted by the most vi- 
gorous resistance, their whole united fleets after a 
long preparation, should have amounted only to three 
hundred and seventy-eight ships! Next we are told, 
that the army remained nine years inactive, in m 
enemy's country, when they could procure subsistence 
only by plundering the whole of that part of Asia 
Minor; yet by Homer's account, both Patroclas and 
Achilles could have taken the city, in a single day, if 
it had not been sav^d both times by the interposition 
• of seone^ their deities. The site of Troy never has 
been ascertained even by the ancients. Several of 
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fheir best geographers were natives of PhrJr^iS;' bu); 
6eTer could, by the closest investig^atiali, trace laltry* rfei 
- mainfsof the city, and indeed could find no sitiJrttti<Hi{. 
corresponding in any degree to the description - of 
Homer. Alexander, whose survey of the coutitry npfay 
have been supposed to have been the most aicctfrate, 
t)uilt his city in a spot confessed by ^II to be totally 
different from Homer's Troy. Mr. Bryant has showA 
fijat,. until the Grecians had begun to make enquiries, 
thf natives had jao tradition even of the name of the 
city. Modern travellers have differed in a most ex- 
traordinary manner in their descriptions of the country. 
So wide is their discrepancy, that it can be accounted 
for, charitably, only on the supposition that entftusiarsm 
had blinded their views, and led them to trace sihiii- 
larity where a child would have discovered the most 
irreconcileable contrariety. The classical dreams of 
the romantic Chevalier have obtained little credit,* and 
yet he positively avers that his description is correct. 
Gell, Morritt, Wood, &c. &c. all assert the merit 
and accuracy of their respective maps, but all dis- 
agree. 

What then are we to draw from this farrago of con- 
tradiction, misrepresentation, and inaccuracy? That ho 
such city as Troy ever existed. Otherwise it would 
be difficult to account for the wonderful manner in 
which every vestige of it disappeared in a few cen- 
turies, a circumstance which can only be paralleled 
by the case of those cities which the righteous wrath of 
the Almighty had doomed to signal punishmeftt. ^ ' :• 
But Mr. Bryant's research has not left this question 

'tiindecided. It appears that very old traditions record* 
that Homer found in a temple in Egypt a poem, rela- 
tive to a war against a city called Troy, situated near 
Memphis, and that he embellished and translated ibis 
p'oem into the Greek language, and laid the scene. of 

taction m the opposite shore of Asia Minor The po«oi ' 

.'it^lfaffords internal evidence in confirmation of tMs 
very curious and insuperable argument. The My- 
thology which Homer uses was unknown to the.Gve- 

^cians, at the latest period ^ which the Trojan. 1 
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he fixed. Mbst of the names alto Mr. Bryant has afiia* 
l^-sed; and finds to be chiefly tlerirecl from the Egyptiaei 



CHAUCER'S^POMMS. 

1 CONCEIVE that your Manchester Correspondent "W. R 
has Di)istakeB> or paid little attention to the letter of 
Herewardas de pruune^ or he would hare seen that if 
is the PUgrin^s Tale^ and not the Plownum% that it. de 
B. wishes to be comnmnicated to the Enquirer* A copy 
of Chaijcer's Works (Black-letter, folio) now lies before 
xne, but the Pilgrim's Tale is not in it, though in aa 
advertisement to the reader is the following notice:: 
*' Whereas in the life of Chaucer mention is made of 
the Tale,^ called the-Pilgrim^s Tale, which is there said 
to have been seen in the Library of Mr. Stow, and 
promised to be printed as soon as opportunity should 
offer; i have for the procuring of it used all diligence 
imaginable, not only in searching the libraries of both- 
universities^ but also all private libraries that I could 
have access unto ; but having no success therein,! beg 
you will please to accept my earnest endeavours ta 
have served yoa: and take what is here printed, it 
being all that at present can be found that was Chau- 
cer's^'* It may be necessary to notice that this edition 
ts printed at London, 1686^ 

Near Luds^ June 16, 1812.. l J. H. N. 



TO TIIE C30NDUCT0RS OF THE ENQUIRER. 

Heaune, in a letter to Mr. Bagfbrd concerning Chancer 
and his poems, says, that " amongst Mr. Selden's 
JbTrinted books in the Bodleian Library is a quarto col- 
lection of old romantic pieces, the first of whicli is The- 
story qf the nobk Kynge Richard Cure de Lyon, printed at 
Londoft by Wynkin de tFtfrde, an. MDXXVIIL - The 
tuthor*^ name is not added, and therefore it i^ put 
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down in Dr. Hyde's Catalogae as an anonymous tract ; 
but upon consulting the book, I find that somebody^ 
perhaps one that was forixierly owner of it, has written 
the following words at the beginning, ByJtffrce Char* 
shcr, Pooet Laret. What authority he had for this I 
will not pretend to say/' ^ Can any of the contributop» 
to th^ Enquirer furnish that work, with a copy of thi» 
piece; or give me any information respecting it? 
Hearne in the same Letter goes on to observe, that " iii 
this Liijrary we have another collection of old English 

fieoes, which was also Mr. Selden's, in which is the 
^lotvman's Tale, w'th a short exposition of the wordi» 
«Dd matters, printed at Lond. MDCVI. Quarto." This 
tale he characterizes in the following words. " Fo^ 
not -only the regular, but secular clergy were exas* 
pe rated against Chaucer, for the freedom htt had taken 
to expose their lewdness and debauchery/ but nothing 
gave them so much offence as the Plawman*s Tale, in 
which he has, in lively colours, described their pride,, 
covetousness, and abominable lust, and showed that the 
Pope is Antichrist, and they his ministers. Such si 
satire, made by a person of his note and distinction, 
and so much celebrated for his wonderful fine parts,, 
and exquisite learning, and judgment, could not bu^ 
wbrk mightily upon them, especially when many of 
them had arrived at so high a pitch of wickedness, andl 
were drowned in sloth and hixury.'* 

Hearne, who wc must suppose was wdl acqnaintetl 
with Chaucer's writings, makes in this Letter no allu- 
sion to the Pilgrim's Tale enquired after by Here-* 
wardus de Brunne, although he particularly mentions 
Iikinne's Edition of his Works. The Plowman's Tale 
referred to in your last number by W. F. and alluded 
to above by Hearne, is by no means scarce, being 
found in Speght's Edition^ folio, 1687 ; in the preface 
to which Edition mention is m^de of the Pilgrini^s Tale^ 
and of the unsuccessful exertions which the Editor had 
made to procure a copy of it« , 

M. PH0ST02C 
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»;'\; LITERARY MrSCELLANIES. 

(Continued from pag^e 193.) • .._ 

TfiE' Pretender. — In the rebellion oF 1745, k U wh\\ 
known, that after the discomfiture of the rebels at thfe* 
battle of CuDoden, by the royal army under the com*" 
mand of the Duke of Cumberland, government tssoed 
a proclamation in which they offered a reward of 
thirty thousand pounds for the apprehension of^the 
Pretender, dead or alive. 

In opposition to this, the following curious papcfT 
was isisued by the Pretender and his council. 

CHARLES, PRINCE OF WALES, &c. . - 

Regent of the kingdoms of ScoUani, Engbmd, France, and 
' frtland, and the dominions thereunto belonging. ' 

** Whereas we have seen a certain scandalous and 
maKcious paper, published in the stile and form of a 
Proclamation, bearing date the 1st instant, wherein^ 
under pretence of bringing us to justice, like our^royai 
ancestor. King Charles the First, of blessed memory^ 
there is a reward of Thirty Thousand Pounds sterling, 
promised to those who shall deliver us into the hands 
of our enemies, we could not but be moved with a.just 
indignation atjio insolent an attempt : and though, from, 
our nature and principles, we abhor and detest a prac* 
tice so unusual among Christian princes, we qaunot 
but, out of ajust regard to the dignity of our person, pro- 
mise the like reward of thirty thousand pounds sterling, 
to him, or those, who shall seize or secure till our fur- 
ther orders, fte person of the Elector of Hanover, whe- 
ther landed, (Ciratt^empting to land in any part of His 
Majesty's dominions. Should any fatal accident hap- 
pen from hence, let the blame lie entirely at the door 
of those who first set the infamous example, a ^ 

. . *« CHARLES, P. R. 

'' Clivon at our camp at Knilockeill, Aug. 22, 1745.' 
*' By His Highness' Command, 
^ i « J. MIJRRAV.** 
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The original paper from which the above was copied, 
is so rare, that I never heard of any other than that 
wlflch accident ld[«eVy deposited «t the Biitish Museum ; 
the fact however itself is mentioned by Hame, and 
other historians. ) 

CowPER. — Speaking of his own life in a leAt^nid 
Mr. Parr, dated March 1791, Cowper says^ with'tha^i 
extreme modesty which was one of his most remitrk^J 
able characteristics ; " Frcmi the age of twfenty to thirty*, 
three; I was occupied, or ought to have been, inr tjfle 
-study of the law j from thirty-three to sixty, Ihav^ 
spent ray time in the country, where my reading bars 
been only an apology for idleness ; and where; when 
I had not either a magazine, or a review, I was some* 
times a carpenter, at others a bird-cage maker, or a 
gardener, or a drawer of landscapes. At fifty years of 
^e I commenced author; it is a whim that has- served 
me longest and best, and will probably be my last.'* 

itfirySO, 1812. H ay ley's Life of Cowper, Vol.1. 

D. COPSEY. 



ADDITIONAL REMARK ON ANTIQVARIAN 
§IUERIES * 

PROPOSED IN NO. V. 

Mr. Copsey of Booking says, " I apprehend that by 
Windows of Nine and Five Dayes, are mtended win- 
dows of stained glass, on which should be . representee! 
thfe transactions of Christ, or the Acts of the Apostles 
which occurred in those periods of time." " 



SOLUTIONS AND REPLIES 

TO QUERIES PROPOSED IN THE PRECEDING NUMBERS. 

Mr. J. E. Savage qf Suifiset, rematks tesp^t*-^' 
ing the twenty-second Query proposed in No. IV. 
that Dr. Hales, in the year 1753,rCominui|ic»tedA>the 
public a description of a sea-gauge, which he had in- 
Tented to jjaeasure unfathomable depths, and employed 
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the iDg«0)oii9 Mr. Hawksby to make Kha laiH^htne*, 
Wkich wa8.t;ii«d iavamasdeptb^ and aDAwered witii 

rht e&ftcmtsff^ the iftMroneajt wa« sA 1m^ losA naav 
Be«a)iida»< 

Query 43. 

Answered hy^ J, B n, Lcndmt, ^ 

The descent of the bodies called At:roliths^ or air-stones,. 
was long doubted ; but 'o£ late the fact has been so 
well attested, that the judicious give full credit to the 
phenomehon. These stones geperally appear lumlnoiw 
m their descent, moving in oblique durectiqnsy witb 
very great velocity^ and commonly with a hissing 
noise ; they are frequently heard to explode or bursty 
or seem to fly in pieces ; they oflen strike the e^rth 
with such force as to sink several inches below the 
surface. They are always different from the surround- 
ings bodies, but in every case similar to each otherj^ 
being semi-metallic, caated with a thin black encrtis^ 
tation. They bear strong marks of- recent fusion. 
Chemists have found q& examining these stones, that 
they very nearly agree in their nature and compo- 
slt^orlv and i% the . proportions of their component 
parts. From -this it is reasonable to conclude that they 
nave all the same origin. To account for this pheno- 
menon various hypotheses have appeared : I shall men* 
tion three, 1. That they are little planets, which, 
circulating in space, fall into the atmosphere, which 
by its friction diminishes the velocity, so that thev fall 
by their weight, 2. That they are concretions form*-, 
ed in thq atmosphere. 3. That they are projected^ 
from lunar volcanos. These are the most probable 
conjectures I cad meefe wttb^ and of these, the two 
former possess a very small share of probability, but 
there are very strong reasons in favour of the last* 
Among these reasons are the following. 1. Volcano^ 
in the moon have been observed by means of the 
teieKope^ 2. The lunar volcanos are very high, and 
the surfacef of th^ globe suffers frequent changes, a» 
appears by theebserVations of Schroeter. 3. If a bodjr ^ 

^ A <lQic«i|ptioD. af this imtfiimeBt wU be acceptftUci, £». 
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be projboM ^m tbenMoa t(>.adial»QQe gvxialenJt^ftB 
ibair of th«:fM>iat «of equilihriiun between .the.^attrac^AH 
of the earth and ibooq, it wiU, ooLtbe kvown prittCipte 
of gravitation^ fall to the earth./ 4. That a body ma^ be 
projected from the lanar v)»lcaB06 beyond the moon's 
influence it not only possible^ but very probable; for 
on calculation it is found, that four times the . fonoe 
usnally given to a twelve pounder wrll.be quite suffix 
«ient for tl|i8 purpose ; it is to be observed, thab tk« 
point of equilibrium is much nearer the moon, and 
that a projectile from the moon will not be so RMch 
retarded as one from the earth, both on acconnit of tiio 
moon's rarer atmosphere,, and its less attractive force. 
Oa this subject see Mr. Howard's valuable p«per in 
the Philosophical Traasactioiis for 1802; and Dr; 
Button's Dissertation in the new abridgment, part ^i. 
- Sf mi lar in substadice is a c ommun icati om from) J.M, N* 
mar Leeds, who refers to the article MroUth ia th^ 
Imperial Encyclopedia. 

Mr. J. Faines, of Horhury Bridge near Halifax; siip«> 
poses that these stones are coaveyed \ra^, the atip by 
wa4er sponts. 

Mr. Joskua Bottiford^ ofHoUhcad tifear H»ddefsficl4^ 
conjectures that the stones m question, a»e eonore* 
lions Ibrmed in the atmosphere. ^ 

Answered by Mr. D. Cqpsey, qf Booking. 

Variousr are the opinions^of men of science^ respect- 
ing the origin of meteoric stones: but that such sub- 
stances have fallen in various places is a fact suffici- 
ently established ; numerous well authenticated in- 
stances might be adduced, which have occurred both 
at home and abroad r I shall mention only one. On 
the 17th of May 1806, a large ball, resembling a me- 
tEdlic substance, fell within a short distance of Basing- 
stoke, in Hants; it weighed 2 pounds and a half; and 
^hen taken np was quite hot : it is now in the possession 
of Mr. J. JeflSsrson, of Basingstoke, who Sent a relation 
of the phenomenon to a periodical publication*, whence 
this account was extracted. 

* BTan^i4^ MagusiQSL 
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'Hhes^ikcfbtsi oa bein^iiiftltsed. Sire gierierally found 
to^btt «f a fetrugmoas natare^anfid to cotitaiir a great 
d^l of iime aiid siilt>hurie acid. Since it has been 
a$beftaitied by meads oftbe tetescope that volcanic 
eruptions oiften take place in the moon, it has been 
conjfectured by some that the masses of stone \fhich 
have fallen on the earth were discharged ficom thete 
lunar Jirolcanos with such force, that coming within 
the inflnence of the earth's attractive power tney have 
been brought to its surface. The principal objection 
to this hypothesis seems^ to be, that the fall of these ~ 
stones is always attended by a heavy thunder-stofm, 
and their descent immediately preceded by very louS , 
expiosions ; whereas, if they were projected from yol- 
canoesin the moon, their appearance mighttake placiS ' 
during any temperature of our atmosphere. 

It is certain that a great quantity of earthy tod oliier 
particles is raised by the sun in evaporation ; this ii 
evident from the sediment which is deposited by rain, 
wttter. 

Perhaps the formation of meteorolites may be ac- 
counted for on this principle, by supposing that wti^it 
the elec^ic ll^d rushes from one cloud to another, or 
from a cloud to the earth, it carries with it afl tii^i 
various particles which have been raided into, the afi^/ 
with the vapours by the heat of the sun, and whicfi 
being thns brought forcibly • into contact, become 
a solid, body, which by its weight descends iamie- ' 
dtately to the earth. 

Mr. M. Harrison, of Crosland near Huddersfield^ says, 
*' Dr. Chladni endeavoured to prove that the meteors 
from which these stones fell were bodies floating in 
space unconnected with any planetary system attracted * 
by the earth, in their progress. Laplace suggests the 
probability of their having been thrown off by the 
volcanos of the moon. The greater number of philo- 
sophers consider them with Mr.Kling,and Sir Williani 
Hamiltion, as concretions actually formed in the at- 
mosphere.'^ See Dr.Thomson's Chemistry, yoL'xy. p. 127^ 
fourth edition. 

Dr. Davy has rendered it extremely probable tSat 
the newly discovered metals siitcutti, alumium, cal^ 
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ciu^« axk).A)agiim||i, ar^i capable.. of beii^ jiUftfilrtd 
in hydrQgen gas> and on this accooatl (hmk it CAsy.to 
give, a concise explans^tion pf. the cause of th« f^llof: 
meteorilite* We know that hydrogen ga3 iscup^is 
of dissolving arseAic, sulphuFji phosphoriuu SM»d cariMm> >. 
and of forming, respectively, arseniated, sulphurated^ 
and phosphorated hydrogen; and since meteor ilit^ 
gejierally. consist of silics^ alumina, and magnesia ; mA - 
the inetals, chromium, iron, manganese, and s^eral 
others. Since then Br. Davy has almost proved thai 
hydrogen is capable pf dissolving several metals; why, 
fro|ii analogy, may not hydrogen be capable, undi^f - 
fs(vouf able curcnoistance^ of.disaiolving iron, magnanese, 
&G. ? TJien if a mixture of the solutions of the aboye 
ii;etal in hydrogen be ignited by an. electric spark> 
niay not metallic particles b^ pitecipitated, and by 
.the agency of some . mechanical <»peration compressed 
into a , copoparativeiy small bulkj^'and appear und^ 
the form of a solid ? At least this hypothesis, or rather 
;theory, appears to me more satisfactory than the suj>- 
P9sed projection of these stpnes from the hinar vol- 
canbs. 

\Mn Jlohn Smith, qf AUan'ParkfmrCkiMdk,^ 
4hire, says, various opinions have been adyaoc^d by 
phi}oso{)hei:s to account for the origin.and appear^inca cf 
thc^e mineral substances, which have fallen from the 
atmosphere, ^ajied aeroliths, or more properly meteoric 
4tones. Some have conceived them to.be concrettotftt 
generated in the atmosphere ; others have supposed 
Si^m to be projected from volcanOs on the eartji, and 
others from those of the moon. A writer in the Edin* ' 
burgh Ency. (art. Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 64L) has sug-^ 
gested the probability of their being dinunutiye frag'* 
meats pf a planet which formerly existed between th& 
prbiis of Mars and Jupiter, and w;hich the new planets 
C^nes, Pallas, Juno, and Yesta coi^pos^.-rln the 
midst of; this conflict of opinions, to which others might 
be added, who shall have the temerity .to decidfil^ 
Pi^bably it may for ages baffle all the; attismptfl( of 
philosophers to account satisfactorily for the substancta 
ip 4U|estion« . .., * . i .; . 

Mr. R*.T»jun, of Graniham, observes, the ppittiom^ 
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of pbtibsopbers resp^cliAg n)«abs|^^iG stones, are all 
liy^^otiietical, and b^rno meatis'^atislkctory. — rWith re- 
Inpeot to their falUag^ from the atinosphere there is no 
iiobbt^ as it has been attfuallv' afsceHained^ see JPkilbsa^ 
fMical 'Jhrw^saetiofu for 190&.' In ancient history ^e 
ftnd aceounls of this nature^ which until lately were 
regarded as fabnions^ but from the certainty that such 
ieivcumstances have taken place in modern times, wc 
Wb' now incHned to s^ttach more credit to these ac- 
>K>unW. lo 1^92 one fell in the Orkneys^ and stink a 
boat; A stone fell in Alsace^ in 1492^, which weighed 
two hundre<i andi ^fspty-seveti pounds. In 1072, two 
iStiotie#lbll near Verona. In 1753; one fell in Bohemia, 
«nd one in France. In' ITdB, three fell in difierenl 

farts o*f France. In 1790> a shower of stones fell" in 
ranee, these were seen to fall. In 1795, one stone 
weighing iiPby-six pounds was seen to fall in Yorkshire. 
In 1804, a stone fell in Normandy, and in April 1805, 
ono fbll 141 Scotland, I think near Glas^w. At the 
-tiine wheo th^se stones fell, a fire-ball or Inngiiboiis 
meteor wa^ seen to burst with a sudden explosion tike 
distant artillery. The weather has always been' mild 
-ind sereao. The stones, when picked up; have been 
jfound hot. It 19 very renlarkable that all these s^ony 
iHiihBtsances which ha?« fallen> from the firsT records to 
fH^ present trnie exhibit the same characters, ' and 
^ese bodies are; unlike any others which the earth 
]}roduce8.^ Theii* specific gravity from S,d50 to 4,000, 
Mr»ter being 1,000. '—They are compoised of round 
bodies^ having particles of metallic substances inter- 
spersed through them. - The external black crust is 
iron slightly oxidized, and a little nickel. The internal 
parts are grey. The soti-rce frooi whence these «ton€is 
proceed is not at all known* Itis-contfeived they may be 
irrupted from volcanos, but this cannot be the case, as 
they are foand in peaces the mofet retnite from them.— 
It has been suggested that they are formed' iiii the 
atmosphere, but this opii^ron h equaHy impvobable. — 
A thiipd conjecture is, that ^ey kM froih the moon«« 
ftfidtBiafty other theories have been formed, aH of wiich 
^uly tend to prove that the subject is at present in 
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Bh, J. E. Sbv^, also seat a- ecNnnsanioatsoa cm i\m 
^uery. 

Anfioertd by Jf^rJ I. B- — n. ^ 

I am at a loss to imagine how this 'barbarous ana 
farcical castom originated, unless it was invented bjr 
that favourite of the galleries, the late Mr. Suett, 5 
is at -any rate a practice " more honoured in the breach 
th^n in the observance/' and it must be a matter of 
astonishment to every per^on^ that the managers of our 
theatres should suffer siich an absurdity to be practised- 
It cannot be reprobated in stronger language than is 
used in the same play by Hamlet, in his instructions 
to the players — " O'erstep not the modesty of nature ; 
for any thing so (yoerdxme is from the purpose of play^ 
ing, whose end, both at the first, and now, was, and 
is, to hold as 'twere the mirror up to nature; — now 
this overdone, or come tdrdy off*, though it make the 
onskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious ^grievej 
the censure of which one, must in your allowance o'er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others. — X^ ! reform it al- 
together/* — 

Gf a sfmilar opinion is Mr. J, Baines,Jim, 

J,H,'N.near Lec^fe, isays, in most of Shakspeare's 
tragedies we find some comic chai^dcfers. The Grave; 
digger in Hamlet is of this cast: and I conceive there 
is no authority but that of custom, for represent! n^- 
him as wearing such a number of waistcoats ; and that 
it has been originally adopted b)r the players, for the 
purpose of keeping up the attention of the spe-ctatora> 
and also to divert them after the more solemn scene? 
of the distractions of Hamlet, and the untimely death 
of the amiable Ophelia; but as I am quite ignorant 
of the etiquette of theatrical exhibitions, I am, per* 
haps, incompetent to answer tho query. 

MrlX Bamford expressed very nearly the sam^ 
opinion. 

. QufeRY 45. . 
Amtioered.b^ Mr, J, Baiami,jtm*. 
Dew rm9 mtkt evie<nitig»t i^ is Ib^ iMstaiif^f of tH 
^iirth convert^ into Tapour by heat^ butthecoldneii 
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of the Dight condences it, when its falis again to the 
Hearth. 

Mr. M. Harrison ss(ys, in the day time, the raji 
•of the san convert the surface of aqueous fluids into 
vapour, which the atmosphere air holds in solfition, 
The higher regions of the atmosphere contain less 
irapbur than the strata nearer the surface of the earth, 
atid every stratum of air descends a little lower during 
the night than it was during the day, owing to the 
cooling and condensing of the stratum nearest the ejarth^ 
which deprives vapour of its latent heat, and it be- 
comes dew. 

27*e same, answered by Mr. J. B n, " 

The origin and matter of dew, are doubtless from the 
Tapour and exhalations that rjse from the earth and 
waters; but it is still disputed, whether it is formed 
from the vapours ascending from the earth during the 
night, or from the descent of such as have been ahready 
raised through the day. The most remarkable expe- 
riment adduced in proof of its rising, is that of M. Du 
Fay, of the Academy of Sciences, at I%ris. He sup- 
posed that if the dew ascended it must wet a body 
placed low down, sooner than one placed in a higher 
situation. To determine this, he placed two ladders 
against ohe another, meeting at their tops, spreading 
wide asunder at the bottom, and so tall as to reach $Q 
feet high. To the several steps of these, he fastened 
large squares of glass, placing them in such a manner 
that they should not overshade one another. On the 
trial it* appeared exactly as M. Du Fay had .appre- 
hended, the lower surface of the lowest piece of glass 
was first wetted, then the upper surface, then-, the 
lower surface of the pane next above it, and sp on, 
IfU all the pieces were wetted to the top., M. Muschen-^ 
bfoek, who embraced the contrary opinion, thought 
he had invalidated all M. Du Fay's"^ proofs, by repeat- 
ihg his experiments with the same success, on a plane 
eovered with sheet-lead. But to this M. Du Fay re- 
plied, that there was no occasion for supposing the 
^pour to rise through the lead, nor from the very 
ap6ti' bfft; that as It aros^ from the adjoining open- 
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ground^ the continual flvictuation of the air could not 
but spread \i abroad ; and carry it thither in its ascent. 
— On the other band it )va« been 9aid9 tkatthe r^son 
•why dew appears first on the lower parts of ]>bdies, 
tnay.be, that in the evenings the lower part, of ^^e 
atnidsphere is first cooled, and consequently most; dis- 
posed 'to part with its vapours. It seems, there forp^ 
th^ thfe subject has not yet been fully determined Ijy 
the Experiments which have been made, nor indee4 
d'des \t appear easy to make such as shall be perfectljr 
detfiiSive on the matter. 

• ' Similar to the above are the communications by Af^. 
J. Bamjbrd, Mr. Copsey, J, H. N. Mr. J. Smith, Mr. J. 
E. Savagey and Mr. R. T.jun. 

, Mr, A, Hirst, of Marsaen, says, dew is produced by 
the heat bf the sun in the following manner: during a 
mimmer day the ground acquires a considerable degree 
of heat, which causes the more fertile and. wet grounds 
to evaporate their moisture, which is held in solution 
tfurfrtg the heat of the sun ; but if it be not carried off 
b^tbe wind, part of it (at least) falls down again aftef 
suYis^i, on being condensed by the cold. But at th« 
^ioie time, the earth continues to emit vapours during 
die 'night, 6n account of the heat communicated to it 
itk th^ day time ; and this will undoubtedly be con- 
H^Qsed on the ground as it exud«s ; the greatef por- 
libtk of the dew found on rich land is thus formed by 
iixhahttion from the earth during the night, and th^ 
ireiharnder by the condensation of vapour already i« 
Ifi^ atmosphere, -which in still weather will fall nearW 
^uaily. We never find much dew on dry roads and 
pav€!tnents, except after a misty night ; but we fre* 
que^ntly see very heavy dews on fertile lands, and pro* 
^otrtionably less on barren wastes. I have lately in* 
verted a large tub in a fertile field for several nights, 
afid have always found dew under it the next morning, 
iHit not in sdch large quantities as on the adjacent gras% 
where the condensed vapours from the atmospjaere 
bad liberty to fall — I have also inverted the tub.during 
iUxe hesit ot the day for a few hours, and have foun^ 
d^^ OTider it whilst the sun was yet ufj— :this.4ew 
mo^bave exnded from.tb^ ground^ a&d^^iW^ooffk 
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QuERV 4a. 

• * WtenHttaiCT^tote his Iliad, all Greece was thickly 
iefnV«t6p«d in tbe grossest superstition. Thegp^jp^and 
"goddesses, which hd describes, were believea i)jr tfa« 
Grecians'to have positire existence, and thQ piu^s^ioii 
^f those powers and anthoriti^es which he^ as we^ as the 
t>tlier ancient poets, trave ascribed to them. ' l*healtfer- 
tht prs^rs and addresses we meet with in the Ilia^* 
(viz. B. IIIJ. 371— B. VII- 1. 241— B, XXIV. l>77: 
^c.) arc proofs df the sincerity of (heir belief. ,W^ 
as morality and virtue are not the produce of sapers^w 
tion, but the reverse, it is a lair inference, thai the 
wHter of the Iliad only .meant to amuse and gratify 
the people. 
' -J. H. N. ^thc proposer) says, long before tfte po^U^ 
tfge, 'l!he Grecians were inimersed in the .m.QSj;jgros« 
wperstitton, and were deeply tinc1;ured wiih ido^trj^ 
whitrh the introduction oiP poetry and music, .by 
Orpheus, tended to encrease. — Orpheus travelled into 
Egypt*, where he witnessed the superstitious custqm^ 
magic rites, beclouded niyi^teries, and other monslr6q« 
libsurdities ctf that ido^atrous nation.— A number o? 
these he Introduced into Greece; and, for the\purpos^ 
xrf" more effecftnally 'fixing (he attention of tlie -^pe9i>le 
-upon them, the aid 6f music and poetry, n>on«t'rous 
romance, and ' licentious fiction,' were blended witll 
their religious rites. These adventitious auxiliaries 
tired tbeininds of themuTtitude, and caused them to 
€ste^m aiid honour their authors and promoters; to 
follow their preposterous practices; and, to adore their 
imaginary dtvinitieB.-^Orpheus also instituted new rites 
and'ceremonics, of liJs own formation, which hetqiu^ht 
the people;' iftibse who' were ihitiate4 in them beii^g 
ijonnd to obsertfe' ittviblafele secresv, and, by way of 
drstincftlon, wire c^Ied t)f<p€a;T^«rfl3. 
'^ Hfusaros, Anaphion (of Thebes), TVIetaropus* kc. al! 
ntearthtetimeof Orph^s f., endeavoured {withtbejaiil 

"♦ *$ec XlSbdotttB §h:*Bi\fl. tib. 1— also Pausanias. 
^^i9^ t3kmtM»^j 0aMtfi m. ft«tre|»trc,^.Bv'^ 
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^T poetry and mosic) to instil supentitioii into the 
minds of tkm pe«^* < Indeed, tbr chMdesign of the 
l«^arning then cttltivated, seems to hi^ye been intended 
to insinnateihe belief of fables among the' people, and 
to awe and entice them into idolatry, by innumerable 
fictitious narraiives and emblemiatical devices. In tb^ 
succeeding ages fables still encreased, and the peopk 
became dupes to the crafl and ingenuity pi;actised 
upon them by the unlimited freedoms of the licentious 
Attic bards. * 

JIfr. Ban^d also sent some obsenratlbns on thit 
Qaery. 

Query 47. 

Amwercd by J, B^^^^^n, 

The Athanasian Creed was long supposed to hare 

^been drawn up by Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 

to jiisufy himself against the calumnies of his Ariaa 

enemies; but it is now generally allowed, amongst the 

learned, not to be his. Dr. Waterland ascribes it to 

Hilary, bishpp of Aries, for the foUowing among other 

reasons i— 1st, Because Honoratus of Marseilles, the 

^writer of bis life, tells us,' that he composed '' an esfOf 

siiicfn of the creed;" a more proper title for the Athana^ 

Mian than that of creed simply, which it now bears; 

2dly, Hilary was a great adknirer and follower of St. 

Austin ; and the whole composition of this creed is, in 

a manner, upon St Austin's plan, both with respect to 

the Trinity and the Incarnation. 3dly, It is agreeable 

to the style of Hilary, as iar as we can judge from the 

little that is left of his works. Upon the whole he 

concludes, that Hilary, bishop, of Aries, about A. D. 

430, composed the '' Imposition of Faith,'' which now 

bears the .name of the " Athanasian Creed,'' for the 

use of the clergy of the diocese of Aries: that about 

A. D. 570 it l^came so famous as to be commented 

upon; but that all this while, and for several, ^ears 

4)fter, it had not acquired the name of '^ Athanasian," 

but was simply styled '' The Catholic Faith :" that 

before A. I). 670 Athaaaaias' name was intipduced to 

recommend it, b^ing indeed axompkte system of the 

VOL. H. p 
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Athanaaian principles. This creed, obtained in France 
about A. D. 850, was received in Spain and Germany 
abottt 100. years later ; and vrt have clear proofs of its 
being JMS^ in our churches in the 10th century* As td 
the matter of this cr^d, it is given to a sammary of 
the true orthodox faith, and a condemnation of all 
heresies, ancient and modern. Unhappily, however^ 
it has proved a fruitful source of unprofitable contro- 
irersy and unchristian animosity, even down to the 
present time. And indeed no better consequences 
could be expected from a human composition ex- 
pressed in such strong, unchariiable, and unscriptural 
terms, upon a doctrine acknowledged on all hands to 
be incomprehensible. 

Answered by Mr. D. Capsey. 

Atfaanasius was a native of Alexandria, of which he 
was afterwards chosen bishop A. D. 526. He was a 
strenuous opponent of the Arians, by whom he was 
greatly persecuted : he assisted at the Council of Kice, 
under Julius, A. D. 336, where the heresy of Arius 
was condemned, and the confession, known by the 
name of the Nicene Creed, drawn up* In 560 he ad« 
dressed a letter to the £mperor Jovian, in which he 
proposed that the Nicene Creed should be the standard 
of the orthodox faith. The creed, commonly called 
the Athanasian Creed, is said by some to have been 
drawn up by him in the fourth century, to justify 
bimself asainst the calumnies of his Arian enemies ; 
though others ascribe it to Hilary, bishop of Aries.— 
In Math; Prideaux'is Introduction to History, it is said 
to have been made at the council spoken of above, and 
put among their records; whence it was afterwards 
taken out and published, to' 4)e eenerally received of 
the church. (Prideaux on reading History, sect. 4. 
p. 77.) At the end of the section he subjoins an en- 
quiry, whether the Athanasian Creed depends on the 
tecords of Rome } whence it was set forth long after the 
framing of it, in the time of Pope Julius. (Ibid. p. 82.) 
This creed, I believe, is not generally read by the 
^^lergy, though sul^scribed to in the Articles, and com- 
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manded by the Rabric. Archbishop Tillotson's opinion 
on it was, that the Liturgy would not be injured by its 
<HniflsioQ.. 

J, JBT. iV, fthe proposer J says, " As the creed palled 
Athanasiaa' i^ w^ fottn4 ia any of hi^ wprks, stnd 93 
|ie> as well as his contemporaries, generally refer to th^ 
creed of the Council of Nice, it is coomioQly agreed 
that he was not the author or framer of it. llfirstl; 
became known in the 8th century, and was given out 
as the creed of Athanasius. Where, or by whpm^t it 
wa3 composed, is unknown^ 

" With respect to the expressions, that ' whoever 
will be saved must believe it ;' that * the. belief of it is 
necessary to salvation ;' aad that ^ such as do not hold 
it pure and undefiled, shall perish everlastingly,' &c. ; 
some divines say, that it is not every separate expr^SAiOQ 
in the creed that is meant, but that it ia the^ CfhrisUaa 
Faith in general, and that the import is the absolute 
necessity of believing the Chrbtian Religiop. Others 
say, that the condemnatory expressions, only reliMse to 
those who have resolutely rejected and derided all rer 
ligious instruction ofFered to them ; who have stifled 
their own convictions; rejected and denied the doc* 
trine o| tb^ Trinity, the divinity of Christy and the in- 
efficacy of the atonement. Others say, that it does not 
extend to any, but those who have hiad constant coa* 
victions and strivings of the Holy Spirit, apd have as 
constantly hardened themselves against it ; aind does 
not affect those who have not had sufficient light to be 
«ble to comprehend the truths of th^ Gospel. Theso 
are some of the illustratious that the clergy put i:^poQ 
the damnatory sentences in St. Athanasius* ,Creed i 
but all modifications of this nature seem to be mere 
prevaricating subterfuges, to render elaborate harshness 
palatable and tolerable, and to cloak the most odious 
and unscriptiiral doctrines. Of this opinioa have beei^ 
several luminaries of tlie church of England, .particu- 
larly that great and good man. Archbishop TiHotsoa^ 
who in a letter written to an emineiut prelate of his 
time, dated October 2a, 1694, says, ' The account given 
of St. Athanasius' Creed seems to me in nowise sati»* 
factory ; I wish we wcfe ii^ rid of itii' ^* 
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Answered fy Mr. J. iSlvuiA^ isT Abmt^PtLrh^ 

. It is now generally understood, that St. AtbanaL^ces 
was not the composer of the creed whicK bears' liis 
name. It has been ascribed, with apparent probabi- 
lity, to Vigilius Tdpsensis, an African bishop^ who lived 
in the century immediately succeeding that in >^hich 
St. AUianasius flourished. The sense in which the 
clergy generally understand the damnatoiry clauses fn 
this creed, I cannot precisely detemiine. 

A similar opinion was expressed by Mr. J, Baints, 

Mr. J. E. Savage says, *' The creied in question wjis 
certainty composed by St. Athanasius ;** but does not 
quote his authority, or adduce any argument in support 
of his opinion. 

Mr. Jos, Bamford does not decide on the question, 
but seems inclined to the opinion that St. Athanasius 
wrote the creed in question ; and says, that the clauses 
referred to are generally understood by the clergy in 
their literal sense. ' 

Query 48. 

Mr. J. Baines, jun. says, *' Edward III. in 134Q in- 
^ troduced the motto * Dieu et men droit* i. e. ' God 
and my right,' when he assumed the arms and title of 
King of France." 

Mr. Jos. Bamford observes, ** mottoes must be very 
ancient, even as old as heraldry; for we are told in 
the 2d chapter of Numbers, that the Israelites had their 
particular standard for each tribe; and, no doubt, 
their different mottoes." 

Answered hf J. H. N. near Leeds. 

It was customary among the ancient German . war- 

eir arms with them; to the senate as 

p. The shield was more prized than 

3 leave it in battle, was to incur tnde- 

'^ 1 pusillanimity. Ambitious to make 

spicuous, they rudely carved' their 

^ ihievements upon them ; and when 

)attle> they repeated ^'short sentence. 
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mncl^ for the; inilfK>iK of BKikinga sonorous swell, ap« 
i>lied the shield to their mouths. These sentences^ or 
cries^ Were supposed to strike terror on the eai^my, and 
to iQQite their own troops to valour. A great number 
of diOerent cries were in use amongst them. " Deas 
adjura** and " Deus vult** were the famous cries of 
^bpse enthusiastic adventurer, who engaged in the 
wonderful and calamitous expeditions called the Cru- 
sades. *' Dieu et les Dames'' was the cry of the 
Kni^lits, whose gallantry led them to the most des* 
perate feats of agility and courage, to win the ap* 
plau^es of their favourite females, and be considered as 
the avengers of injured innocence. The cry of every 
Banneret was engraved on his shield, as emblematic of 
his valour, his good qualities, or those of His proge* 
niters; and th^y have i^ver since been continued in 
the complicated system of Heraldry. 

The word Motto is derived from the Greek MvUg, 
d short quotation* 

QuEKY 49. 

Answered hy JUr. J. Baines, jm. 

' ^r bubbles are formed by a thin covering of water 

in<clqsing a quantity of air. The air prestos upwards 

add the water downwards, and form a spherical surface, 

tlie pressure of the water being equally diffused and 

equally distant from the centre of the sphere ; because 

all.bbaies, when in a fluid state^ invariably assume that 

|brin, by the great power of attraction which the 

Creator has stamped on all matter in the universe. If 

air bubbles are not perfect spheres, it is because the 

- lower seg6iei\t, by being immeraed ia the water, is 

erceptible. , . rr 

on was similar 4n substance. 

serves, " If water or any ottier 

d, atmospheriq air is driven into 

ravity of air bei^g above sbo 

)r, the air rises to thi; surface, 

irticles of the fluid; and beinff 

articles, it forms bubbles, whlcE 

the form of ihe upper Segment 
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oC B ipberej until tke elasticity of the. air so confiiied 
bursts t^em/' 

Mr. A. Hint says, ^* vrfaeti itn air btibble is foKi»ed> 
k assumes a spheFvcal sha|>e on account of the attrac* 
tion of the particles of the fluid, a sphere being the 
most capacious of any solid of the same surface ; and it 
IS proved in the solution to Quest. 46, p. 226, VoL II. 
£nquirer, that the most capacious segment of a sphere 
IKFith the same curve surfacoj is, when the height is 
three-fourths of the diameter ; which form, in air bub- 
bles, is «K>t uncommon, abstracting a little for the 
Weight of the fluid composing the bubble, vfliich will 
necessarify make the height something less than threes 
fourths of the whole diameter/' 

Mr. J. jE. Savage also sent a solution. 

Query 50. 
Anmered hf Mr* A. Hirst. 

Iron, after having been rendered ^ft by heating, 
will, in length of time, become very hard again, by 
being exposed to the atmosphere, and the time re- 
quired to harden it will be in proportion to the size of 
its particles ; that is, a small piece of iron sooner be* 
4(omes hard again than a larger one ; and it is most 
probable, from the query, that this is the case with 
brass, though not in so great a degree ; for if brass be 
heati^d, it isire«d«red softer, whether it be suddenly 
^uenc^d or not, but the less so, if it be suddenly 
quenched ; which strengthens the above conjecture. 

Mr, J, E. Savage says, ^ It is obvious that the brass 
filings will take a longer time to meh than the same 
Weight in a lump ; because the caloric will escape from 
the filings, but in the lump it cannot, neither can the 
air act so freely within it." 

Mr. John Smith observes, that *' the fusion, of metals 
IS accomplished by the action of caloric, which, by 
teombining with the solid substances, diminishes t>r de- 
stroys the attractive force of their particles, and causes 
€hem to pass into the fluid state. Now it is well known 
that solid met^l is more permeable to caloric, or, in 
other words, is a better conductor of beat than filings 
«re ; it will* consequently^ fuse with greater facility/* 
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^r. Banifiyrd and Mr* Baifim expressed stmilar 
•pinions. 

Mr. jR. T. jun. says^ " I suppose that brass in lamp 
will fuse in less time than the same in filings; for thu 
reason, caloric is able to perrade all bodies^ and in pro- 
portion as bodies are eood or bad conductors of elec* 
tricity, are they good or bad conductors at caloric ; 
and the more light and porous a body is^ the worse 
conductor it is. Now brass filings occupy a greater 
space than brass in lump $ of course^ the interstices of 
she filings are occupied by atmosp^ric air, which is a 
worse conductor of caloric than metals are, of course 
prevents it from so soon coming into fuMon. Abo^ 
matter of every description is regulated by attractioa 
and repulsion, and fluidity is supposed to l>e an altera* 
tion in the situation of the particles of a body ; now in 
the filings, the caloric requires a longer time feo.eaoert 
its repulsive force, to overcome the cohesive attractioa 
of the metal $ and this is, in my i>pinion, the aaswer 
to the query. 

Mr. John Nowell *, qf Famlej/ Wood, ne$f Huddenm 
field, refers to the Theory which he proposed in hit 
solution to the 32d Query (see p. 195^ Vol. IL Enquirer) 
for an answer to this query. 

Query .51. 

Mr. M. Phosion gives the two following method^ 
extracted from the Monthly Magazine,. Vol. XXI!(IIl» 
p. 426 :— . . 

A Process for purifying Fish Oi/.^-Take one gallon 
of crude stinking oil, and put to it apint of water« 
poured off from two ounces of lime slacked in the air; 
stir the mixture up several times for the first twenty, 
four hours ; then let it stand a day, and the lime-water 
will sink below the oil, which must be carefully se- 
parated from it. 

Another Method for purifying it more confletefy^-^Take 
one gallon of crude stinking oil, and mix with it a 

' * This ingenious Gentleman informs us, thai after a series of 
laborious experiments, he has at length^^tecomposed the mariatic 
acid. The result of bis experiments will shortly be laid before 
the public. — £d» 
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qaarter of an ounce of powdered chalk, a qaarter of art 
ounces IhiA slacked in the air>'aQd inlf s^nt of, 
water ; stir them together, and when they hare st^KMl^ 
Mnhe'faotirft, add a pint of water and two ounces of 
jpeftrl ashes, and place the mixture over a fire that Mil 
Just keep it simmering, till the oil appears of a'li^ht 
iQDDfber colour, and has lost all smell, ezcej^t a 'hot, 
gt^easy, soap-like scent : dien superadd half a pfnt of 
water, in which one ounce of salt has been dfnblved; 
and having boiled it half an hour, pour the in1;|Lttire 
into a proper vessel, and let it stand for some day.<f, tifl 
the on and water separate. If this operation be j^ 
peaCed several times, diminishing each time the quan- 
tity of ingredients one-half, the oil may be -brought to 
a Yery light colour, and rendered eqiudly sweet with 
the common spermaceti oil. 

Oil purified in this manner, is fonnd to bum rimch 
better, and to answer much better the purposes of the 
woollen manufacture. If oil be wanted thicker and 
mpre unctuous, it may be rendered so by the additloft 
of tallow or fttt' ] 

' Mr. Job. Bantfcrd communicated a method simikY 
to the above ; and adds, a patent was mnted in 17^ 
to Mr. Collier, for a chemical process for freeing fi^« 
Otis from their impurities of smell, taste, and colour'; 
vHiich process was as follows: — ^Pour a quantity of 
lish-oil Into a vttteel which is heated to the temperatuV^ 
of HO or 120 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
when a portion of caustic mineral alkali is added, the 
iveight of which is equal to four parts to the hundred 
tf 'thd oil. The tnibcture is next adtated, and after 
ithfe' sedimetkt ^and salt have subsided, it is dra'ivh ^ 
Into atiothet vessel, containing a sufficient quantity df 
feiely pulverized fresh-burnt charcoal, and a sma)l 
ptbpofrtion of diluted sulphuric acid; the agitation is 
reheated, and when the coal, together with the saline 
mdi a^uebus partible^, h^ve subsfded, the oil is {Massed 
ttufough certatin strainers, and thus rendered* perfebtly 
transparent and fit for use. (For a more part|^^faii'.de« 
scrt^tioh set l<!)th vol. of the Repettpry of'Arts^ &c.J 
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Query 52, 
Amweved ij^ Mr. John NowM- (ike Pfopoier}. ^ ^ 

Pru9sic acid holds potash or soda iii a state of cot^« 
Vmation in a v<;rjr feeble degree ; even the weakest of 
acids^ the carbonic^ is capable of decomposing thesis 
salts, and forming a carbonate with their respective 
bases. There is a triple salt of prussic acid, potasl)^ 
and iron, much used as a test, and long since known by 
jthe name of Prussian alkali : this substance precipitate^ 
^al) the oxides of iron in coloured precipitates, depening 
QU the degree of oxidation, and is still capable of 
holding a limited portipd of the same oxidein solution^ 
A very curious fact ; to attempt to explain the ra- 
ti^oi^ale would ill become me^ as it resisted the sagacity 
of so eminent a chemist as M. Proust. If from this 
trjnary combination, or as it is called the triple prus- 
siate of potash and iron, we could take the iron con* 
tained in a state of dissolution, its fixity and utility a$ 
a re-ageht would be destroyed, and the carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere would in a certain degree decompose 
the salt if the bottle was not well corked, drive off the 
;acid^ and combine with the base. Hence the prone* 
ness of the simple prussiate to decomposition : but if 
potash holds the prussic acid with a weak affinity, the 
case is not so with iron ; it holds it with a strong one, 
and in fact is capable of taking it from its strongest 
combinations. Upon this datum we may frame ^, 
theory, which will account for the fact expressed ip 
the query. We will suppose the triple prussiate made 
up of atoms arranged with particular symmetry; one 
atom of the salt we will suppose is prussic acid, another 
potash, and a third iron : now the attraction of the iron 
will be extended when so minutely divided, ^ven past 
'the spTiere of action of the potash ; and if, by combmai;- 
tion of the t^ase with ^carbonic acid, the prussic aci^ 
of the triple prussiate had a tendency to fly oS^ the 
superior attraction of th^ iron would hold it and chec£ 
its flight. / ^ 

J. u. N, near Leeds, says, " though the prussic acid 
miy unite with alkalies, it is in so inconsiderable a 
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degree as not to destroy their noitural qualities ; so that 
•-the sak formed by the combination of this acid with 
potash Willi c^nsequciitly be prone to dtecmpMition : 
but as iron in .solution is oxidated by alkaline sub- 
titances, the affinity which the pnissic acid has for 
metanic oxides may be the cause of its combination ; or 
it maj be caused by the Iron absorbing the carbonic 
«cid nrom the pota^ ; 6r» both these causes may con- 
spire to form the commiicture in question: but that 
either or tK)th of them do^ I am not able positively to 
determine.^' 

Mr* Joshua Bamford and Mr. R. T* jun. also gave 
solutions. ^ 

Query 53. 
Answered by Mr, J. Bairns, jtm. 

Whether the atmosphere of the ante-dilu?ian world . 
%as similar to the post-diluvian one^ or not^ appears to 
me rather doubtful. There are sentences in the Holy 
Scripture which seem to suggest an opinion that it was 
tiot. '' And God divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above the 
firmament. (Gen. i. 7.) " For the Lord God had not 
'caused it to rain upon the earth.'' *' But there went 
up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face 
^i the ground/' (Gen. ii. 5, 6.) And at the com- 
knencement of the Flood : '* The windows of heaven 
Vrere opened," (Gen. vii. 11.) tha^ is, " the water above 
the/firmament" fell upon the earth and drowned it. 
%Ve have no mention in Scripture of rain falling, until 
Gen. vii. 4, when Noah and his family were about to 
enter the ark : " For yet seven days, and I will cause 
it to rain upon the earth." If, then, there was no rain 
before the Flood, there could be no rainbow. 

Mr, D. Copsey observes, that " the beautiful phaa- 
tiomenon, the rainbow, is well jcnown to be occasioned 
by the reflection of the rays oT the sun from the drops 
of falling rain ; but we are not to deduce from this, 
that the appearance was as. common before the fiood 
as now; for if that had been the case, we should not 
have found its appearance propounded in the Scrip- 
tures (Gen.«ix. 13. 17.} as a token of the covenant 
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between God and all liyioff creatures^ in which he en- 
gaged that the earth should no more be dettrejred bf 
a flood* If Mr. Ai4ea will turn to theifth and sixlh 
verses of the second chapter of Geflesis, he wUi find 
.that rain was tken unknown on the earth, and tic mMe 
factyif ike ground is said to have been watered- by a 
mist. Now as there is no mention of any rain Jiaying 
fallen until the deluge/ I think it may be justly in- 
ferred that it was altogether - unknown, • before the 
period when that dreadi^ judgment was inflicted/' 

Mr, Hirst says, '' For my part I can see no reason 
why the rainbow ^ould not appear aa well beibte the 
flood as after, except that the atmosphere of the ante* 
diluvians was so rare as not. to be able to support any 
clouds; bttt this is a point of physics which cannot 
be determined, and it would be useless to enlarge npen 
it; though 'many philosophers are of o^nion that the 
.atmosphere was much purer before the flood than since-; 
and instance, in proof thereof^ the longevity of the 
antediluvians. 

J. H, N. near Leeds says, " The rainbow being the 
natural effect, of a cause likewise natural, it seems ra- 
tional to suppose that it was as cooHnon before the 
flood as in our day. It does not appear from the Sorip-i 
tures that the rainbow was created purposely as a 
friedge ; but that which was then made, or rathet 
that which was an efiect of causes before crea t ed ^ 
ahottld b« considered by Noah, and all future genera* 
tions, as a token of their preservation from a flood 
wiiich might destroy the earth. 

The sense in which it is to be understood^ as a pledge^ 
may perhaps be, — that so long as the sun and atmoi* 
phere continue to perform the eBects for which they 
were created, so long as rays of light ^all be reflected 
asid refracted by passing through other bodies, so 
long as rain 'Shall water and refresh the earthy so long 
as nature shall endure-«*efen so long ahall the rainbow 
be considered s» a pledge thait <the wwld shall be no 
mote destroyed by water. 

Mr, J. £. Bavage, in a comnmnication on this^oery^ 
sajTs, ''When the rarn is general there can J»e no raini^ 
bow; m often tfaerefiMre as we aae Mb beaulifiil phe* 
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^nomenopi we may oeaclodle, with .certainly, thai* W€ 
^eed n^fr .fear aoolhsr deluge; for to efiecltme, tkeUe 
'iBiMt be a violent ram from all parts of the btfnFeDs 
at oaoei* Tbere cao be no doubt but that the fainbaw 
•appeared before the flood ; but, after that «f eat. it was 
]]ia4ea partiueuiar pMge, between Godaod<Moth» for 
theTnlflloieiilof tne pfcnnise, that *the earth ifcoald be 
IM more destroyed by< water/' 

Mi\ Jifki^ Smuk mjB, " It has been inferred^ Irom 
the great aire to which the antediluvians arrived, i^at 
the atmos^ere was very diflferent before the flood 
from what it has been since. Granting this to have 
been the case, may we not suggest^ as a probable coii* 
jectnre, that prior to* tllat event there was no rain ? 
Some have contended that the rainbow must have ap- 
peared in the' antediluvian world; but the tenbur of 
the Almighty's declaration to Noah evidently implies 
that it was a phaenomenon^ whichj before the deltoge> 
the patriarch nad never seen/' 

Afr. Bantfcrd also answered this query. 

Query 54. . ,' 

Amwered hy Mr, Bainei* ^ 

' It appears from Professor Hntton's' account of the 
strength and stress of beams, that if a beam laying paral* 
lei to the horizon, and supported at each end, be cot 
into equal parts by a section parallel to the horiaoni the 
strength or each half separately, remaining in the same 
position as before it was cot, is only one quarter of the 
strenj^th of the whole beam ; Hutton's Course^ vo). IL 
art. 248, coroL 5. On what foundat'bn, then« stands 
the carpenter's assertion ? at all events, the beam can 
brfid^areibger wtten bolted together againr. • ' > 

Mr. Joseph Batftford observes, " When the beam is 
>€)ftt downtthe anddley and the ends reyefsed» iitnust 
l^jtrosigieir^ than before; as. the ends nearest Jbe »re«>t 
afe/^^ttM'Cootravr sides of the *buildtag» and these 
ends being oldee than the top end, arostrhe able to 
bear more weight" 

jifr. ^. Hint '^fi) "If a piece of timber timers 
very^muclrjitsstiiengUi will be reiidered «aom uniform 
hyAslittkigand reversitig the ends i but ii it be e^t9y 
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^boMng together again to iucrea^e the stretigtlt is tery 
ermiebufli; aaso far from this being the case, it^tntfSt 

^cettaitfljr be weaker, because the part? taken aWav by 
tlie saw was stronger than any other Seetibn «r Ibe 
beam ^u rotand timber the middle sebtioh Miig'the 

.\deetiesii); besides this, the bolt holes ninst eut a gre^t 
number of the fibres of the wood, which will %!«» iiA- 
piiii¥ the 'Strength* For ihese two reasons the hesLxn 
most be wttikeoed ; and I am at a loss to imagilieAWhat 

.'.arguments can be addikced to prove that it is strength* 

. ened by this operation/' 



;; Qt;MRiE$ proposed for discussion 

JR Vaje filGHTtt AND SUCCBEOING NyMBBIIS. ' 

' I Qu. (p5) ^jf Mr, M. Harrison, Crosland, near 

Huddtrqfield. * 

What motive, or intention, have brewers for boiling 
their wort previous to its fermentation? 

2 Qu, (56) By Mr. J. Baines,jun. Horhury Bridge, . 
'. ' . near Wakefield. 

^ What becomes of the cuckow after it srives over 
« singing in this country; does it migrate further to the 
,aQ]:;]tb, remain mute here, or return again to the south ? 



3 Qu. (37) By ike i 
■: How ate we to understand Gen. vi* 2. Respecting 
'the •' sons of God *' and the " daughters of men V* 

\ Qu. (58) By Mf. Jokn'jNcmU, fmmky W<fod,nem' 

i' The inlplniric acid oflen adheres to the malic, frotn 
' seTirftteetaent in the preparation of the latter; required 
'a>probes8 for removing the so^uTicxomplelelyi Wilti- 
^utittaiyiiig'<any other acid in soUitioD. "^ 

. Iron H» precipitated by the triple ^russiaHi of potash 
^aad ii^n :(wbicb i9 a.^om^tnft|iep>vOf the prmricacid. 
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potash, and iron), in the form of beautiful coloured 
precipitates, depending on the difierent degrees of 
oxidation : if so, how does it happen that the triple 
prussiate holds a quantity in solution, without a pre- 
cipitation taking place ? 

6 Qu. (60) By Mr, E. S. Et/rcs, Liverpool. 

Required the easiest Msd quickest method of produc- 
ing aeotic or nitrogen gas, in' the greatest state of 
purity, 

7 Qu. (81) By Mr. J. B n, London. 

' Is the following position of Rousseau tenable? " Take 
from the learned the pleasure of being heard, and their 
love of knowledge would vanish. They do not study 
>to obtain wisdom, but the reputation of it: philosophy- 
would have no charms, if th« philosophers had no 
admirers/' 

8 Qu. (62) By Mr. M. Phoston. 

Required the reason why paper becomes transparent 
by being oiled ? 

' 9 Qu. (63) By Mr. D. Copsey, Backing. 

Do swallows and martins migrate, or lie torpid, 
during the winter ? 

10 Qu. (64) By Mr. J. B ii, Lmien. 

What is meant by the following passage in Judges, 
chap, ix, ver. 45, " And Abimilech beat down the city 
(Shechem), and sowed itMdth salt? 

11 Qu.^65) By J. H.N. near Leeds. 

In what age and nation was the science of medicine 
"first practised by regular physicians? 

12 Qu. (66) By Mr. J. £. Savage, &irfleet. 
Required the origin of the terms whig and tory. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE LADY ROSE. 

BY HENRY SUMMERSETT. 

'' Sing, ancient bard, the song of sorrow ; 
I may not hear thy harp to-ftiorrow ! 
Sing, ancient bard, my Harold's praise> 
Bright, but not many, were his days ; 
Thou knew'st the warrior's virtues well^ 
Say how he lov'd, and fooght, and fell ! 
The boy upon the widow's knee 
Will smile to hear thy minstrelsy. 
And act a blissful angel's part 
On his poor mother's breaking heart. 
Thou knew'st the warrior's virtues well ; 
Say how he lov'd, and fought, and fell !" 
Old Hubert dash'd a tear away ; 
The lady said, — ^' Phiy, minstrel, play ; 
Thou shalt not hear me heave a sigh. 
There is no fountain in mine eye; 
Sing, ancient bard^ the song of sorrow, 
I may not hear thy harp to-morrow !'* 
Drooping and sad, with trembling hand. 
He touch'd the wires at her command : 
Wild were the notes; the rosy boy 
Held up his little bands with joy ; 
The widow strain'd him to her breast^ 
The pillow of his nightly rest. 
And then a wandering look she gave. 
And said,-^* Thy father's in the grave ! 
Lost, lost, my blessed hope, to thee, ^ . 

' Lost, lost, my smiling babe, to me^ 
To friendship, love, and earthly minstrelsy ! 
" But there are harps in Heaven!"— Began^ 
With gathering strength, the ancient man : 
*' Sweet is the voice of seraphim. 
Pouring the joyous praise of Him 
Who to the son of virtue says. 
Heed not the shortness of thy days 
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On earth, for thou wilt find witir mt ' 

The raptures of eternity ! . . ? 

Has Harold left his precious *love» 

And are they not to meet again ? 

Hark, lady, nark ! 1 hear abore^ 

An angers voice, an angel's strain : 

It is mine honoured lorcrs ; and see ! 

He drops the veil of mystery ; 

Smiling on Rose, he stands : 

No angry storms his breast invade. 

He comes not like a gloomy shade ; 

Lo! now he lifts his hands. 

O, son of light ! with holy joy, 

I see tliee bless thy wife and infant boy ! 

The warrior speaks ; hark, lady, hark ! 

* My Rose, why are thy thoughts so dark ! 

Why suffer grief to overthrow 

Thy noble mind ? Why nourish woe ? 

The worm that eats the human heart : 

O, mournful dove! one smile impart; 

A smile like that which deckM thy cheek. 

When first thou heard^st thy Harold speak 

Of love, and all its witching powers. 

And breath'd a tremulous vow, that made 

Holy, wild Ruthen's mountain shade. 

And gave more sweetness to the honied fiowers. 

Why are thy thoughts so dark, my Rose ? 

Let our dear boy dispel thy woes 

With his soft smiles ; such smiles, in Heaven>- . 

Are by the glowing cherubs given 

To those fond mothers, now on high^ , 

Who nursM their tender infancv. 

Wherefore that look of strong aespatr^ 

The fearful gathering of thine eye ? 

Why load thy snowy breast with care> 

Ana wildly wish to die ? 

There is a stillness in thy grief 

That fills the soul with dread* 

Woman of misery ! 

The body of wild Ruthen^B chief 

Lies calmly with the hoaour'd dead^ 

His soul is now wjth the«. 
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He comes a soother to hisBose/ ; * J 

But hark ! the sigaal^ gtT6B ! :!)^. r- 

The parting cloads, my 1ot«><lii8ClD9e * 

The moonlight reahns of Heaven. » 

Mourn not the warriors doom^ ^- ^ 

He died the death 'of glory \ ' 

None will tell his story 

With mockery o*er his tombf * 

None will curse the memory 

Of him who liv'd in lore and charity. 

The soldier, in the hour of death. 

The soldier, with his latest breath. 

Will bless the partner of his bed. 

And faintly raise his swimming head^ 

To send an holy prayer on high. 

For his dear wife and progeny. 

Yes, the true soldier will extend 

His hand, and say. Farewell, my friend. 

E'en to his conqueror, stained with gore. 

Who murmurs. We are foes no more ! 

Smile, widow of wild Kuthen's chief; 

The blast demands the yellow leaf: 

Braving the s^orm and icy rain. 

The tree is green fy deck'd again. 

To^IaroM is assurance given 

That he shall meet his Rose in Heaven ! 

There, with the smile of chastenM joy. 

May Harold's arms etifold his boy! 

Near ufi( shall old Hubert stand. 

And sweep, with plastic hand, 

A richer harp, and send on high 

The song of swieet solemnity ; 

Happy the souls of those who happy die !' ^ 

EntrancM the minstrel ga^ : the boy 

Play'd with the streaming hair 

Of Rose, once Rutheh's pride and joy» 

Now shuddering with despair. -^ 

Low sank her head ; a fearful sigh ' ^ 

Rous'd Hubert from htseestasy : ' 

Tremblinr, her senseless 4ia«d he press^^ 

The dreadful stillness of fcer breast-i<* ' 
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The closing eye — the ashy ^hedt— v 
" My lady dear ! my mistress^ speak i 
Ah, sight of misery and grief! 
Descend again, wild Rathen's chief; 
The fatal blow of death is given. 
Descend, and bear thy wife to Heaven V* 
. The old man, terrified and wiJd, . 
Kais'd the dear unconscious child. 
Whose rosy fac^ was closely pressM 
To his dead mother's freezing bre^t. 
With visage wan and eye aghast. 
The beauteous corse he hurried past ; 
The little orphan then he bore 
With anguish thr6ugh the corridor. 
And soon the mournful cry was spread, 
Ruthen's sweet flower, the'Lady Rose is dead ! 



STANZAS WRITTEN AT SEA. 

BY MARIANNE MEGGETT. 

Oft. on the lonely deck Pve stood. 
At evening's still and silent hour; 

MarkM the last sun-beams on the flood. 
Which closes day's warm geqial power. 

Then have I mourn'd, with anguish keen. 
That thus the days of youth fleet by ; 

Full soon the clouds of care are seen 
To draw the retrospective sigh. 

Whilft thus I mused, the red-arch'd moon 
Peep'd o'er the ocean's distant verge ; 

And, rising slow, its splendor soon 
Tipp'd the white sail of yon proud barge. 

And as the waves in gentle swell 

Heave as the breezes o'er them sweep ; 

Its pale light on their curl'd tops fell. 
And sparkled o'er th' expansive deep. 

Then Has my soul with joy confess'd. 

That though the warmth of youth decays. 

Yet Providence has kindly bless'd 
Our age with more congenial rays. 
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While leaning o'er the vessel's side. 

As the ship cats th^ glassy sea; 
I've watch'd the sparkles as they glides 

And thought en friends now far from D|e* 

Now midnight's awful gloom was spread; 

The seamen change of watch proclaim; 
The deep-mouth'd heavings of the lead. 

And noisy billows^ chill'd my frame. 

But now to chase the dismal scene. 
Behold from far, young morning peep. 

And on the ocean's briny green 
Behold the vessels cut the deep. 

See from that cloiid the gay sun break : 

He chases every midnight damp ; 
The busy crew are all on deck, 

Warm'd by Aurora's blazing lamp. 

Joy fills my hearty all sorrow flies ; 

rarewell the shades and'datnps of night. 
So shall the blessed morn arise 

O'er death's dark shades in splendor bright. 



THE NIGHTSHAfiE, 

BY MARIANNE MEGGETT. 

List not to Pleasure's luring voice. 
Who courts thee to her silken breast ; 

Who strews with flowers the path to vice^ 
And tells thee f tis the path to rest. 

When you. the rose's sweets would smelf. 
Beware the thorns which lurk below ; 

But, oh ! believe me, when I tell. 

How thorns beneath gay pleasures grow. 

Fly ere you prove its baneful power ; 

Be wise and shun th' insidious bait. 
For pleasure is a -poisonous flower, 

Which cropt-will bring remorse too la(e. 
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One morn a boy who lovM to roam. 
Along the meadows took bis way^ 

The vagrant wanderM far fr6m home. 
And playfal pass'd the joyous day. 

As near a hedge he sauntering strolPd^ 
He saw a Nightshade blooming gay. 

With flowers of purple and of gold. 
And fruit that flam'd the ruby^s ray* 

Joy seizM the youth, he puIPd them st^ight,' 
And eat the fruit, and smelt the flowers ^ 

But, oh ! he knew not, till too late. 
The fatal berries' subtle powers. 

By his example warnM, beware. 

Lest you tne same sad fate should meet ; 

Pursuing pleasure, dread the snare. 
That's spread to catch thy wareless feet. 



REFLECTIONS 

OK SSSIN6 A LAMB THAT WAS FATTENING FOIt Sl.AtJ«HTEK. 

Wandering through the mazy wild. 

By stormy vfinds and tempests shaken, 

Tis oft the fate of nature's child. 

On dubious points, to be mistaken. ' 

When skipping o'er the verdant fields. 
No pnxious doubts thy. peacedeslroy; . 
Thy mother every comfort yields,. 
And every skip is fraught with joy. 

Yet one short month, and thou art gone. 

Thy every joy, and every good. 

Bat (hotf wik skip till life is done, . : • 

And lick the hand that sheds thy bloods 

Unmindful of impeading fate. 

Thy present blessings make thee ^niile ;. a 

No friend to love, no foe to hate. 

No future hopes thy bliss beguile. 
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In Kfe*8 gay morn^ what joys are ours ! 

We skip and dance, and laugh and play ; . ^ 

In blissful mirth we pauts those hours. 

That sometimes last the lite-long day. 

Let us the present moments seize ; 
This wisdom brds^ and reason grants ; 
Nor mind what future fate decrees. 
But trust in him who knows our wants. 

Father, supreme ! thy mercies send^ 
We' over death have no control. 
But thou art kind ; — ray ways FlI wend. 
Where no vain doubts afflict the soul. 
Though I nor fear, nor wish to die. 
My wayward thoughts- will sometimes roam ; — 
Thy mercy bids me death defy. 
Yet live, till thou shalt call me home. 
BotUm^ Feb*, 1812. W. M. 



EPITAPH 

IN AbGARKIJtR CHUBCH, NEAB B08TOK, LINCOI»NSRlftC, ON 
J<»N BERIDGE, M.B. OBHT OCT. 17, 1788. 

These hallowM stones an English heart infold. 
Warm, tender, steady, simple, just, and bold 
A Christian who obey'd his Saviour's law. 
To man with charity, to God with awe ; 
— ^This tribute; Beridge ! to thy tomb is due. 
Pore as thy virtues, as thy friendship true. 

WILLIAM HATLBY.. 



UNES WRITTEN ON THE SEA^COAST. 

Swift approaching to the main, 
^ See the sparkling northern crown ; ' 
And Arcturqs* frozen wain. 
The dark bhie vault is hastening down. 
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Flaming on the verge of heav'o. 
Proud Orion seeks the deep ; 
He the rampant Bull has driven 
Headlong down the azure steep* 

Luna half her course has run, 
Swifl through ether, riding high ;-^ 
How she from her silver throne 
Lords it o'er the subject sky ^ 

See her lightly flitting beams 
On the curling wave-tops play ; 
While each star more dimly gleams. 
Dwindling in the mimic day. 

From his wonted fall and flow, 
Enraptur'd Ocean seems to rest. 
And the crescent queen to woo,— 
See her pictured on his breast. 

Hark ! what sounds thus float on air ? 
Softly sweet th6ir cadence close ; 
They adventurous rashly dare 
Rouss all nature'^ soft repose ! 

'Tis the waves that breaking flow 
O'er yon .rock with sullen roar ; 
Then recede in circles slow. 
Bubbling on the sandy shore. 

When such a scene before us lies. 
The wrapt soul quits this mortal clod. 
And on the wings of fancy flies 
" From nature up to nature's God.*' 

ludi. I. X. 



HUMANITY. 

Ah me ! how little knows the human heart 
The pleasing task of soft'ning others' woe ; 

Stranger to joys that pity can impart. 
And tears, sweet sympathy can teach to flow* 
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Pity the man who hears the moving tale 

tJnmov'd ; to vrhom the heartfelt glow's uDknown^ 

On whom the widows' plaint^ could ne'er prevaiJi 
Nor made the good man's injur'd cause his o.wQ. 

The splendid dome^ the vaulted roof to rear. 

The glare and pride of pomp be, grandeur, thine : 

To wipe from misery's eye the falling tear, 

And soothe th' oppressed orphan's woe be mine. 

Be mine the blush of modest worth to spare, 
' To change to smiles affliction's rising sigh : 
The kindred warmth of charity to share. 

Till joy shall sparkle from the tear-fiU'd eye. 

Can the loud langb, the mirth- inspiring bowl. 
The dance, or choral song, or jocuAa glee^ 

Affect the glowing, sympathizing soul. 
Or warm the breast. Humanity, like thee ? 

M. P» 



a^at{)emattcal Department. 

MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS 

IN NO. v. ANSWERED. 

1. Qu. (56) Armvered by Mr, E. Webster, Armley^ 
Miik. 

Let X*, ^5)i*, and AOx*, be the numbers required; then 
by the question, their common diffl fl4fs^ is to be a cube 
number, let nx be its root, then 24j« = a^ n\ and x z: 

— ; if » == 2, we find x = 3, consequently 9,2Jl5 and 

441 are the numbers required. 
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...It viran aiuwered etaet^ iadw sane' manner by 
Messrs. Gawtkorp, Hirst, ^^lando, and WhUUy; and 
nearly so by Messrs. Barnes, Brooke, Butterworikg 
C^ttrail, Cummms, Burnt, Syres, W. Harrison^ Barton 
P^sea, Htfie, Mafitt, NtshU, Futsey, Tomlinson, and 
Wttiwaird* 

^' Qu. (57) Answered by Messrs, Baines, Brooke, and 

Whitley. 

Let jr" denote the required number, then itit square, 
cube, and biquadrate roots are respectively ^, xt» and 
x'^ and by the question, Jt* + *^ = 2«* ; hence «* — 2x + 
1 '^ 0. One root of this equation is evidently 1, and 
dividing by «— 1, we have a:* + ' — 1=0, tnerefere 

jrzril-ZIL , and the number required isf ^ ^ ^"r: 

161 — 75 ^5, whose square root is ^ — 4 ^5, its cube 

root ^ and iU biquadrate root ^S — Q. These 

roots form an arithmetical progression whose commoa 

diff. is -J^ — 5— T • 

And thus nearly it was answered by Messrs. Butter^, 
fowih, Cattrall, Ctmmins, Eyres, Gawthorp, W, Hasrhon, 
Hine, Hirst, Maffett, NeMt, Putsey, Hylando, Tomlinsm, 
Webster, and Winward. 

3. Qo. (58) Answered by Messrs. Cattrall, Cummins, 
Gawthorp, Hine, Maffett, Nesbitt, Bylando, and inn- 
ward. 

Put X for the perpendicular, y the hypothenuse, and 
gso: ]6iV feet: then by art. 500 Marrat's Mechanics, 
ft body descending down y in the tio^e t, will describe 

the space S—, which, in this case, is =y, therefore 

y^zzg^x, and the base is =: 4/igi^x — it'). But the 
sum of the sides less the hypotheneuse is equal to the 
diaiBttor of the inscribed circle ; that tsV (g^'**-' ^*) 
— v^^*** + * = 4;— when t = 1", we have ./ (g«--a*j 
— ^g* + Jt=5 4, from whence jtz: 14.52, theny-c: 
}5.2816, and the base z: 4.7622. 
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lo fte annetxcd fig. kt A C =s d?, 1 6^ 
z=:g, 9^A the diameter of th« ]iifOri)>ed \, y\ 
circle = 4. i)raw AD perp. to -AC, :i^/^i)fii 
meeting BC produced in I>, then by > 
art. 56l>BtamtV Mechanics the ttnie v^> 
down AC =: time down CJy, therefore. 
tti^..time down C £t.«s X' aad goiisq-, 

^uenlty C D = 16^ feet NowBC =s -;: 

and AB =^ v'('*-^=j^/(a'-^); 

abo by ti known property of Tight angled triaagl^ 

AB + BCs:AC+4; therefpre^AB =5 ^ 4~ 

as»— -^ («»—«•) as above, and, by reduction, x» — |f *• 

— *^«* + 4g' Jr + 8g* = 0, or in numbers «^— 16^ 
*» — 641 *• — 1034^ X + 2069^= 0; wh^pcfi 
jc.= 9.90725 = AC J then BC =6.1028 kpd AB:5 
7 80445. 

The numbers in the .firist^f the abore solutions 'agi> 
pear to be correct, but we have not time to examiine 
those in the ^second. The opinion of our correspond* 
eats is re<|uested for tb^ next (lumber of the £a- 
qoirer. 

4. Qu. {5^) Ansioered by Messrs. Hirst and Whitley, 

Beitoitng the roots of the required squares by x and 
^-— r, the two first condidiens itire.a««w«i>pd, mi0 'W4^ 
have only to make Jp* + (i — xYzz:-^ — 4jr + 2x« a 
square ; equate it With {\ — n^*)» = t^— 4n*+n**fjj 

and we have xrii^rr — i- where n is indeterminate. 

Let n =s ^, then 4P :=: |, and tbe reqnirid sqMtif arff 
^attd,4^ W 

Nearly in the same masner it was Answered by 
Messrs. jBaims^ Brooke, Jbci(«cni?pr^/0ummff9id^ ^^^^i 

voi. u. Q 
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s(er,T(mlinimMmAwiimar<L^ .: . > '^- 

5. Q«. (60) Annocred ly M.Mr ^ .^ ^/ ' 
Lei ABC be the ce* 
^quired ^riangle^ and AD 
the bisecting line* Put 
A B == 0* A D as A, and 
AC 5=^; than, C B :r 
^(i«^*»), and by Lesliafs , ,,^ 

Geom. 6. 11. j^(i«— *») . ^" * 

= DB; also 6.21. t6»rf.-J. x i** — r) 4^ ^*#M 

that is 2*' — —*=: ^, or, innamb^rs, ** — 32x=s 

iEsibO; whence x = 74.78775, and the area z'^ida. 
Or.57ip, 

Again; by Messrs. Gawihorp and Hirst. " 'J , 
Pat A B = 100 = a, A D = «0 =^; and cos. ii'C XT) 
±:;r, then AC ssbx; and Em. Trig. p. 105, edit 2d, 
2 aJ* : ab + i^ X :: 1 : x; therefore, 2 a 6'jp» =ui 6 + 
i» », frcon whence * = | + \/ tt *" .9348469, th'ea^ « 
=: 74.7877, and the area of the field ^ 248a. 0>». 37 f^; 

The same, 6y Messrs. Hisn?, Maffett,and Jfw^rd., . 
- Pat^Bssti, ADzsc, and A'Csejr; thien,bykri. 

ffonometry,-^ = sin. B. to rad. 1 s= cos: C AxB, and^:: 
^ a Q 

an. CDA = co«.CAD; also sin. D A C= ^ (^j^'Q 
«na COS. 2DAC=:^-.5!:^=n2^:^ (Trigjdf 




X 



fe Crdx, p/lf9), therefore— =: r— ; which 're- 

(I c 

duced, in numbers we shall have ** — 32*=n;52d0i 
vbenpe « s 74.78775, and the area'as above, ^ 

Again, by Messrs. Baines, Cattrall, andCttmfnms^ • 
* Piit *==siti. CADzzDAB; then, '^ {i^'afy±i 
tin. ADC; also ^* ^ (t .--.*^ rr sirn'^C AB;<^ftod 
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s 100 : : SID. ABC s ^ (|L^4« <f 4?f) & ARs^ Ma 
V< (I — 4* -Ir^Ji*).. Aimn r%d. : AD=3 80::4in. 
ADC = v^ (I — *?) : AB= 80 ^ (1 — V), wbince 
100 • (1 — 4*4^**) = ?Oy^(l— ar'^j thcwfere, 
by squanog and reducing we «t ar* ^— .84^ *i: •— /W, 
and X ;z •S5505| coQseqa^tiy sin. CA'>B>s±»*$OfBS 
and sin. A B C z= .7>788, therefore, A C sai 74.T89. and 
BCj2 6a.383, and &c. . . ^ 

According lo one or oAe^^bf the a6oye in!Sthod«>» 
answers were given by. Hi&fisrs. Atwife, £.yns9> Edr^ip 
Neslnt, Putsey, Rolando, Smih (Alton Park), and WA- 
9terf and geometrical constnictiona by Messra, ffme^ 
'Mqffttt, Wmoard, and WMOetf. 

■" 6. Qxf. (a I.) An^jBT^ by Rjflaiido^ 
'• ' Let-A c faeiffht of the gvionioti/ -b and^ = aine te4 




l]di\>9 , 

*^'^^^^^^V(^' therefore, ^^ =. 

naf. sine df- 21^ 59^ Which atiswers in the tables to the 

Sist of^May, or the 1?2th,of July. 

-It was^lM) answered by Messrs. Barnes, lMi£r> Fu^ 

Mf, and TimHnsori. 

::r ■ '1.. • 'J . •'. ■ ' : - t . ,. . 

2 Qu. (62) Anmeved fy Messn. Brooke, CaitraU, Hms, 
-MaJfifU, Nt$bii, and Wiwwtrd. : 

Let ABC be the given ^ 
tHangle ; bisect A B m TS, ^ 
and on I) a^ ^ r^otre^ with 
radius equal to half AC + 
B C> -describe the arc m, n, 
draw CF paralW to AB> 
cutting the arc m n in £ ; 
join f) J), and paralM to it, 
df^ A F mweting C Fin F; **" ^ 

then will the parallelogsam ADEF be equal in ^%iaa 
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and perimeter to the triangle ABC. ForisiiiGe-A D » 
ssiAB the parettelogram is ev^ideiitly-eqiiaS to th^ 
triangle, and because DB=Sji(AC+^ C)/ therefore 
AF + DE + 2AD=AC + BC + AB. 

Oihenrise by Mr. E. & Ej^a, Ldverpaof^ , . 

Make A E =: i the giren I 
perimeter^ and perp. thereto 
draw A I^ and make A I = 
A E, and join IE; on A I set 
off A H =2 the side ofaxqnare^ , 
equal in area to the given tri* 
angle, draw H G parallel to ^ 
AE, meeting a semicircle on 
AEin 6« and on A£ letfall jj^ 
the perp. 6 B, cutting I £ in 
C,3«la«tly,^rawCD parallel to. vA B, ^ad ASCI>is 
tfie rectangle required. , For. G B^ ^ A R^?=t,A,6 X 
BErzABx BCe= the gjven area; and AP-fe-S^ 
+ CD+I)A-,2AB-f.2BC = 2AE. 9.J^4?., 

idr. WhitUy'a answer is the same> io effect as the 
above. 

Again, by Messrs, Baines and Putsey. 

On AE ^ the semi-perimeter of the given frlangley 
d^riib^ the semicircle AG]$> and^ from. A;:erect AH 
perp« to A E, and == to a mean proportional: between 
half the base and the perp^dicular, draw H G paraUel 
to AE, meeting the semicircle in G, and from G let 
fall the perp. G B, so shall A B be the lengthy and 
BE ±: BC the breadth of the parallelogram requin^ ; 
as is evident by the known property of the circle. 

Other answers were sent by Messrs. Gaw^horp, HirU, 
Jiylando, JbmHnsm^ufkd Webster. 

8 Qu. (63) Answered byMr^J.Gmitharp^ Leetk. 
Xet A BC represent the inclined 
plane; put j= i6^, then theve* 
iQcity acquired by descending from 
C to A Is =2 2 v/ (^ X C B) rs 
5(k7i2fi.(ai^^87 and ^13, Marrams 
Mechanics). Now if a body be 
projected up the p\hw with thii A 




rr^Si 
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^H 



Velocity,' it will«. dn the time dTr.describe the space ox 

—gf'^ (art. ^2 idem) /being = -^ =s ,8 ; but if it 

were let fall from C, it would, in the same time, describe 

-thei8pac«f jr'tz^^DJ Let AE be the space described 

by the ascending body, then C £ =: 50 — vat +./^»*. 

By trig. A C : rad. : : BC : j^ =: .8i=cosineofAC]^ 

-which putssc; then, by p. 124, Em. Trig. 2d edil« 
- l>E»=i! CB' + Ciy— 2e.CE.CD!=(50— rx+/^j«J. 
+ ^x* — Scgjr* X C*^ — «*+/ijf^) which M to 
be a minimum, by the question. Make its flasion 
=:'0, and, by reduction, we get the following eqvatioh 
«f'+ 13.8169*= 13.6186, from whence »=:.927^, 
and D£=: 8.5291 feet, is the distance required. 
^ tliis 4fc the only tnie'^anawes which we faanre received 
^ the question*. • ^ 

Q /Qu. (64) Answered by Messrs. Buitervforih^ •%k^ 
,M. c Hine, Maffett, and Winward, 



Let A B be the diameter of the 
cJtKde A DBA, and let DB be the 
inquired arc ; di'aw D C perp. to 
4.B,aad by the question DC x CB, 




okJ><r X CB% or (because AC: 

C» =5 D C'V A g X B CMs to be 

|na3tixiimp^| y^ch is known to be 

the ca^(! ivh'en 3 A C = C B, whence AC is s: i AB 

and ihfe ^aict D B is evidently .= I20\ 

jigam, by Mr* J, Wkiil^ 

Lei. CBbe *n Indefinite, 
.tmagen^ to the semicircle 
CDF, at the pointC; in this 



tangent take any opint^, and . 
to CF apply ba dt2bc; pa- * 
roll^I to a 6 draw the tangent 



AB, touching the curve in - C ^0 : 
l^/vnxI'C D^wfit'tte the arc required. ^ 




C *0 E F 
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aj^j^Jet |)Bbe the tine, Wcl^ijiefi^setd ^iiieof 
the arc DC, and since a6=:2ftcjr.^fa^sj)^^%ds|ii^^^ 
AB:=2BC, but by the property ofmngeiits to Cbe 
circle, B C = B D^iteivibi^ hl^sbJ^A, and by Simp, 
oa Max. et Min. the rectangle DE.x >C£^..w f^ m^^- 

Ji^crettce. "Ok^ uxc IXC zzl^\ Tor dpwijng ^ 
radius DO, since AB=:2bcVABC ir4T^e9% 
half an equilateral triangle whose side ia A,J$; JtlifTe- 
fore, the jiB^nW, the supplement of wh|c^4sti^e 
angle DOC = are DC ss 120\ . . 

dihermse fy Messrsi Baines, Brooke, CdttrdHj C^mfmOi 

' Gawthorp, JSirst, Neshit, fiiis^, Rylandi?, and, Wtliu^: 

■ ' ^ . »«.,'„ 

Let radius =: 1, and pat the ver s^ sine ss^;^ th«9b 
the sine cc ^{2x — a:*)* ^^^ * «|/<2 » — «*) is 4o k>e a 
max.; make its fluxion :^ iu and by rednetiea wa^tafa 
«:=•!=: versed sine of 120^, the arc required, 

10. Qv. (65) Answered &y A^-. }%Am^, /^ IVqpdkr. 

Analysis. Suppose _ 
the thing done, and W| 
that ? AC is the circle 
required ; through P 
ttid O, the centre of 
the given cirfclej draw 
the right line CPEOF; 
thenMnceAP,PD,PB 
is^v^» AP,PE,PF 

is given also. For PD» PBs P£^ PF/ and i 
the point Band the circle EDBF are given in positian, 
P£, PF is given; therefore^ AP is eqaal to a given liae» 
tet one extremity P of it is given, consequently, the 
•dier extremity A most be in the circumreteia^e of ]i 
circle whose radivs is A P. Consequently AP> PJE^PF 
if e^ te AP» P D, PB, the given sotid. 

Again, by Mr, WhitUjf. 

vThe point IP and the circle EDBF being given, tlia 
regtangte PD^ PB is giv^n; and since tbt BoKd A4^, 
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PD, PB 1$ givenVAP is given; tiierefore, a circle de- 
scrined ^bbrnt l;He centric P^witfe tiw given ri^iutf AP, 
Will be that required. 

a ^' : ^ Oikentise hf B^ianda. > 

*lJ^i^ P be the given 
pojipltA and QBI> the 
gi^^d circle; draw the 
tang^i^ l?Qy and pro- 
dace it' to 'S, so that 
dP». Pis mty be equal ^ 

to the given solid; then 0; 

Wil^.radias SP5=PTz;PA, and centre P, descrftj^ 
the circle ST A« and the thing is done. For the gived 
solid is QP\ PS = QP* X PT = PA. PR PB, by a 
kiKnvn propertjp of tha circle* 

- In the- same elegant maimer it wftt jtofwesred 9I80 
by Messn, Brooke, Bu^mvHiiNk, OmftAofp^HiM^M^f'^'* 
Nednt, PuUe^, Tomlhu0n, and Winw^ra^ 

lU du. (60) Answered ^ Messrs, Eyres and Ifyiifndd.' 

LetDE, CS/be the radii^f 
the given circles, and P a point 
in ^e required locus; from P 
draw the tangents PD, PC, 
Sttld join PR, PS, RS^; then, D/i 
ill* evident that when P D* + 
DHj is constant, P D^ + D R* 
(PR»K+FC'+CS' (PS*), 
that is P R' 4* 1^ S' is constant ; and because Jt ^o^d^ SLpt^ 
eoMt»nt thd locus of P. will be a circle. 

Cor. h If the difference BP— CP' be constanl^ 
tlie locus of P will be a right line perp. to R S. 

Cor. ^. By Mr, Whitley. When R and S coincidv^, 
B$' vanishes, so that, in this ctse, the locus iOf Pj^a 
gifeii' circle, coacMtric witb the giv«n t'lrelwf, Jienre. 
questiou the IQth (72) 14 only a partioula|)cas6 c^^ tlM. 
above. , , 

This qaestiop Was answe^red also by Messrs. Brobke, 
GawihmKHsi^,^ ^flff^tt, cAJw^^ f^f^^ 
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13i 4|u. (67) Anmvekidk^tkeFrdptmtT. 

' Because AE. DCrt, by the 

Juestion^ to bea-iimx.tttfd£DP/ 
I AP, trc right aagles, AE == 

1^'; therefore, ^xDC _ 

must be a max. of Al> x DC a * 
max. which is known to be the case'whea AI)^ts st&^O. 
Hence ¥rc hayc the following .♦ ' • ^«V. 

CM«lrtt(fip1». Diride AC in B/.such, tliat AI>'Sr 
2 DC^ j^iQ PI), and draw I>£ perp. to PI)> intemecliaK 
B^' produced in E, jotn £C^ and the triangle B;]>C 
will, be^ a niax. as required. 

OthenoUcby Mr^Rjflando, ^ ■ '/ 

' Let ABC be the giren tnan^le, P the given pqfnj^ 
iti the side AtB, and draw the rest of the lines aji m 
the figure above. "Pat A £ s x» P A =s m, and AC zz^p ; 
then, A p = ^mx, the area of the triangle C A£ =;?s>i^'f» 
and the area of the triangle J>A'E:=iiXi/mx* there- 
fore, by the question \px'-^ix.,^mx is a max. and its 

fluxion := 0, whence x is found = ^, AD =.}/?, 'knd 

the area of the triangle == ^;^. To. construct . the 

problem; make ADsfAC^ join PD, and bisect it 
in m, draw mn perp. to PD, mec^ting PE in.n, with 
centre n, and radius Pn, describe a circle, wfiitcb will 
cut PA produced in E, the point required. " * " ' 

Answers were also given by Messrs: Gawthdff, iSKfit, 
iTaffett, Nesbit^ Puisey, Whitlty, and Whiward. ' » ' ' 

li« Qu. (68) Jnsw^d by Mr. Nesbit,^ Famiey 4caifiq^ 

> Put the area, length and weight of one btea re«> 
Ipectively A, L/and W, fhsrt of tli« other d, i, and w, 
and let S,^> G, g,> be as in ttiequestkni ; then, by art*92kSr, 

ifitii;al(s :Mecham<;fli, Lx W ^' fx'tu / *^" 
i*etf'^he fengths are equal or L'fe^; the wet^htt 
are as the dreas, or W :'» ! : A : fli thetefow/lhe 
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abo^e eqoalion^ c^der these circumstances^ becomes 

And in , nearly the same fanner it Was^ansW^r^i^ by 
Mn^^ifljasitiih^,\Harv€^, Bylando, and Whifky. 

L4|..*Q;u* ((afi) A^ered by Mr, G.HawcyJmt^ Pfympjut^, . 

.Analysis. -Suppose the thing 
dbne, and that ABC 4s the tri- 
4ngle jseqiiired ; because >N C, 
the diff. of the seg, of the ba?e^ 
aAd NCF, the diff. of the angles 
at the base are given, HF, the 
diana? of t^i!? pircumscribinjrcircle 
is given ; and because LK :r M C 
is, given, ML drawn parallel to ' 
HF is given in position, and the 
<?entre of the inscribed circle is 

in this line, by the question ; but \he centre of Ibe ia- 
ticribed pircle is known also to be in the lin»CF, 'itis 
therefore at S, their poiht of intersection. 

NoM', by prop. 35. Mod. Oeom. Student.- CSk SF 
=:HF X SL; and CS,SF, HF are alj gireii ; there- 
fore LS is given ; hence, if a circle be described from 
centre S with radius SL thus found, and CA, CB, be 
^rawn from C, touching it, and cutting the circle ACB 
in A and B,. and A,B, be joined, ABC x^^illbe the 
triangle required ; as is evidentfrom ihc analysiaT 

ITie same^ hy Messrs. Rylando, and Whitley. 
.• Analysis^ Suppose die thing done, and that ABC 
is the tciangje requited ; then, since the diff. of the 
angles at the base, and the diff. of the «eg. df the ba«e 
iare giten, the tjriangle CDF is given; draw CH perp. 
toCl> meeting FD produced in H, then HD,.aad thfe 
.<4iiaiai HF ajre given*. ^ 

/oBoi KL is ;gtv^» and Srqu^ tbqnce EL; Also^Uy 
.prop.fi h Mod! Geom. Student. EL* =J^K x Ef; 
.tiherefbre^El^ becomes k|»own^ and of course IK; biit*. 
M D K I> B jfc E K X IK: 5 • therefow, D E becomWl ^ 
kaowii^ and the.pie.thod of construction is evident'. 
. SoltttJens iver^ given aljio by JMes^r^. JBufUrwortli^ 
M/ra,.Hinfi,Webskr,Sind'^ff inward.. 
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15. ttui (70) Aniwered'fyBlr. V^,fMf^ mcna^ti^, 

. . Ia the aonexed figure lejl,. 
H O denote the horiz«u« £Q - 
the equator^ 69 the tropic of 
Cancer^ N Ihe n^rth and S . 
the south pole, F the town pf 
Farnley, and D the poiot io . 
which the san's upper limb 
would appear to a person ele* 
vated to A, on June 21st, at 
midnight. 

Now, from the co-latitude 

8 36° IS', Bubstract the declination = 23^2^V^ktn} we 

^obtain 112* 45^ the depression of the son's centre b«l<iw 

the horizon at midnight, from which take 15* 4^*1"^ 5S* 

S 48' 47", the semi-diameter and refractiofi, and aM 

9" fcir parallax^ and we get 1 r 56* 22^ =r z. O 0<$9 ^ 

iL ACI>^ Then, in the right-angled triangle A DC, 

right-angled at D; as the nat. co-sine of ll''5<^2fl^ 

»:€D=s 3085 :: rad. : AC s 4073.1141 nearly ^ fhwa 

-which take 3985, and there remains AFz=:8S>ri41 

- battel, the height to which a person must be eU«4il^„ 

«t6 s^e the aun's upper limb at the giv^n time. 

iPut GFszr SB.21 040800 feet, the radius of tbe eaffK ; 
AC axaa ^1500042.448 feet, the distance fal lea fiiA; 
g zz 16^ feet, half the velocity or force at F ; l7 db the 
velocity required, and f :r the time of falling from Ato> 
F ; then (see Dr. Hutton's Course, vol. h. p. 93^ ; Mar- 
rat^ Me chanics, art. 6QA j or Vincf's Fluiu ..arMlJ 

» iz V 4gr X —^^ss 5411 feet per sedondJ /'^ "^ 



Again, with the radius AG zib^C, deicrlbetheasMU 
cTrcFe ABC; draw BF'perpendicular taACaaAjtrin 
BO; then, we hare B€=: 1075302 t.S!l4»' and O^jfe 
10^8777*.77<J,. to find the «iigie B4^Ft= ld>5lf^tfr, 
and side "BT = 3128751.6. We lilso ^nd *h^ j^Ic 
A BC = 33781691.4773; and, an l*r:ft«8t««ul?H3 
*:: i(J*'5-t^5(f : 3l746*4.«8S2c the arc-A8rtf*«V^ 
:^*_ . ^/T AB+'^'F ^ .nTnii 

•ifow^ ut 4ttpNh * «= ^ JJ X M - ^ ■ ' ,. . .;;; I7,r ^ 

t'5^^ the Whole time of fajfing to ^ttiesUrfttei ^- ' ' 
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Ijastly, aiUBifd. (l>is ta tjhe oat. cMine of tbe la^t 
53*> 4*7'; «) 18 650J8.S^12 (the qfrcbrnf; of th6 earth) to 
147S>3.788<>79^ miles, the space throuffK* Tvhich tjie 
town of Patpiey.ii carried In, 24 hoars, oy the earth*s 
diui^jJ rotation on itsaxffi^ arld/ns 24h: : l^fdiJ/BdOTd- 
: : ^'^" : 29.621 82 'tniles^ the di'stahcfe that the*b6^y 
w^ld fall west of Fai'nley.' ' * * 

'X^.l's question was aosvrered kIso by ifteasrs. Baines^ 
IB^ookey Cattraii, Gaxvikorp/ HifU, Hirst, MaJftH, PvX^^ 

Mytartdoj Smith, Whitlejf, and Wintuard, 

•*' • '. - - . , ,. « • 

10. Qu. (71) Amwered by Rylando^ 

Analysis. Suppose th« thing done, 

'^Mid Jlhat ABC is the triaiigle ve<|iiired ; 

ftbeo. because Ihediff. of the segfnents 

c^ the baise, and the diff. of the .ai^le^ . 

^at tbe:.baj9e aregiren, thedianuRE is. 

given. Biat the reCtansle of ^tbe $^- ^ 

menta of the diameter HI). £F.=; the 

ttfUMe of the diff. of the ^ide% and 

DEziCBihe perpendiimlar^ thi^refore, by the que/i< 

^ii^fiPx DF X EF iatp.?be,.^ mvf^.; or since DP- i^ 

o^natant D£' x £F must be ajpaax. which w.ill l^.tbe 

case when D£s 2£F. If, there^ce, we>ke £F sfid 

Jfeft-eaF-jF/H and tbrpHgh tfce poihta Ejt.lX-we.draw 

A»«wi!l>Cperp.4o,FH, and lastly iojn A»A 3^C, 

A BrC will be the triangle required. 

^^hawise ^ Mtsm. Btauniortk^ Whi^^nwd Wimoiard. 

* Analysis. Suppose the thing 

^tee;'and (hatACB istfaetri- 

angie Ff^ui:red4,and draw .the 

lines as in Che figure ; then, the 

Mfifr: DEC being = half tb^ 

i^veii diff.iOf the angles at the 

Jbaie^tand K L s I€>heing also 

.S^t^n^the light-angled triangle 

JDJBOis given^and ID is giTen. 

^gluiK (AC-CB) X CL(IK) 

^(^^CBfx M?istabea.»iax*; bwliit Ja wj! 

kn9wn, that i^C — C B)* =. 4 1 D. ]^ JE, and 4 1 D w 

t|iv6n5 fbefefore, IK* x KE must be a mar. 5 whkh 

«nll be tbe case when i^S^zzJ^; x\\€t^^, K^.^fd 

I K are given^, and the construction is obvious. 
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. 4gain, by Afr. E. S. S^rei arict Mr: CktuHh^. \ ' 
Sino£ C I (iee last fig.) and the angle CE I aire'givett, 
Elaod EC beawe known; but CL x {AC— CS^ 
l«4io be amax.; or CL' (IK") X (AC — Cfe)*=:IK» 
X 4 1 1) X £K ia to be a max. ; in which ca$e £K ^^ 
4KI; wbenoe this construction. Make IC'== Jclltf.* 
segwants of the base, and leaving constructed the 
triangle I C E, spt 4>flF E K =: | E I, draw % B perp. «b 
DE, meeting the circle passing through BCE in A add 
B, join AC, BC,and ABC is the triangle required. 

17. Qu. (72) Answered hy Mr. W. Putfcy, PickeHng 
Academy, 

I . Tor the equilibriiem of the 
ttvo rones. Put the radius 6f 
each cone's case =: x; then, in 
case of an equilibrium, we shall 
have the arm A B = arm BD; 
also the line of direction CD of 
the hanging cone, will be paral- 
lel to AG, and perp. to AF; 
hf^nde, AF = v^ (x* + 144): 
EF= i2::CF=:a:DF = 
\/ (^ + '*♦) — 2x, and multiplying means affd'Hx- 
tr'emes, We bave^ -by reduction, x*^ l6Sx*::=, 432; tfnd 
ar=s 1.591619. 

13; R»r 4tft' tqmMbrium mth ike atandir^ cone, ike sus^ 

pended globe, and the hanging frustum. Put the length 

of the part to be cut off == 4s» then the radius oC.Xhe 

' xs 
leas end of the frustum will be '^, and by art. 0S6^ 




Marrat's Mechanics, FO = 9 + 



3 2» 



9 + 3 2.+^.- .^Isii 
AF=: 12.105091 : EF = 12 : : FO ; Fnir 8.9ei«d6 -h 
■ . „ — rn ; consequently the arm Bn =: 1.591612 -^ 

9+32+8* ^ ^ 

2.97^955 z* ' 

' k V which may be supposed to -be acted <ilppQ 

by th/e wt of the frustum, vvhicb is found tcr be r: 

|~^(pntthk3=F). Again^BF:Afi::.:4«l)Fra 
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4.0350$ z ; and rad. : Fr : : cos. SFr= .9654245 : FS= 
3.895517 «; consequently the arm BS r= 10.513479— 
3.8955)7 z, which may be supposed to be acted u^on 
hgr the wt. of the globe, or 16.88M95, which caJl (i 
Finally, put the solidily of the standing cone, which if 
Si .83356587 =: C ; then, by the property of the lever. 
.FxB»+GxBS = CxGP; that i8> in syttbok, 
«* — .5352 8' — 1 .60555 8^ — 50.58 2^ — 5.65026 »* -^ 
16.9508 £+.455.758 = 0; and from this equation M 
|s found z^ 8.1144, as required. 

Again, b^ Mr. Gawtharp. 

Let' the annexed figure ; 

Represent the cones, G 
hetug the^ centre of gravity 
ofthe hanging cone. Draw 
G^p^rp. toCP. BOperp. 
to AB, and produce £ e to 
meet CP inwi; then, when 
the standing cone is just 
able to sustain the other, 
the weight of both will act 
atB, or in the line OB. But J 

the weight of the cone ABCacts in the line CP, or at 
n, and that of CD£ acts at G, therefore (the cones 
being equal) O G =; Oa or G n = 2 P B. Put ^srCP 
= £<?= 12, x=: C<r=PB, then CBss ,/a' + x% 

and by sim. tri. CP: BP: : Ce:eW=: i-,an4CB:CP 

: : Gm =: •-- H — : G » =; ■ ._L-^ whic'ti must equal 2x, 

4 a V'a'+x' ^ 

and we get a? = v^(l2 v^ 52 — 84) =? 1.5916, hence 
AB = CI) = 2 je = 3.1832 = the base of each, Gwir= 

P'fi — 

3^111, and Gn : Gw:: Go = — iGrsTlMSSS, 

thea.Er sz~ + Gr zz 10.60555. Let abJ^ be the 

part cat off, c its centime of gravity, then the glob^ must 
"be suspend at^^draw^i ||'BO, meeting tht axis of the 
enspend^ ame, in «. Put y zii4Ef,pi^. .7854^ b^^Et 
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350 IfAX^mAX^:^!. D^^AjpfS^VjTf^ 

= 10^^ and d^^l 832 the d\^^^(i^^e^i^f^ 

S, then CP : FP : : fifi ihprz--^ and Ep>.'h^ :f% - 

d^^ ■••'■.■ . 

p5 = 7-~, hence r* =: Er — E/> + P* = ^—^^ 

d^ V 3 V . ' " 

-— ^; ^d re :;= ^-^r—, aJsa the ,w^ig|ht,,ofafee glisrf)e if 

•s ■ I t' , fmd ithat of the cene ^a^ EisjW J^ r * BoLtf 



3«' 
produce an equilibrium, When the cone ab'Eh taken 

away^ we naust have ~^ : ^-—f lib ^ : h — y -f 

V 4 / ^""^^ which by red. we get jt* — ]4.1407'jr> 

— 1200.812 ? =r — 1290S.6813 'and x = 8.114 feet, 
the height of the cone a^E, wbichinu9t.be cut qC ,.| 

Another Ansxvcr by Mr, J. Whiif^i ' 

Let A B C, A E F represent a sec- 
. tion of the two equal cones through 
|beir axes; G S their centres of 
gravity. By Mechanics, the cone 
JLBC will jflf^t sustain AEFwhen 
CO pcrp. to BG passes through O 
their comnton centre of gravity ; ] 
hence since the cones are equal O G 
=:OS. Draw SK paraHeltoAD 
Oke^Ltin^ BC, AC pnochic^d in H K. 
Then since OG ~ OS, by sitn,' tri. 
J&C5=Cfl, and AC ^CK. Put 
AD r=EJ= a = 12,I>C := AI=:r; then A^ = (JK 
±z:/W+7^; and by sim. tri. ADC, Slk, DC 3 
rt.|^ D-i=; » : : I S az ^(hy art. ^SQ JVfarrat^s Meeh^ 

m94 : j;;r=5mi henc# AK =: |L +r = 2./7If;f^ 

*"*^ .Cr= H^*^- &«onfyy : through ^, the centre 6f 
graifiij^irftte firaatttm AI Q B tlrawvjui^aralj^ to:]EH 
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i&e^ti^g ClWlft w, Co in n, arid AC W te. Pbt AC 2t 

i!^, = the ^oHditv ofthe cone APC, W 'i^^^^/ 
S= the solidity €!f 'th<! globe, Q a- ah, zx^gLast^; 4h«h 
the solidHv of Q R E = ^^^^^ and that of A F Q B == 

8^^....^ . Fy Sim, triang. a : r: :y :-^= f irpai 

aJb- ' - . #- ^ • r • . . - - i^ ® , ^ 

IE — gl — aiL:^a^^y i^/.g/=ga+*^3Stf— y 

By the propeity of the centfe of gravity^ 'gw ^ 

+ '^ y~ . fr .. By Mechanics, DC >^ cpne >^C ap. piJI 

X (glob« W + jrast. lA iF d R) ; that is: r .{x * m 
,lo*r — a'rv — o* * + r* x) x W . /ay ~* i rV ' 

i^^+.S=.t|J^). ■Multi|»lyi,i>g,«ach -st*}^ $f thj* 
» H ii >ti i aH by.y^, aod mm^i^.ji ^od W,~n»^« 
VF^^sndoctioit, ji +.^ *-«* 4< .i->f|(ja^^^.5U 
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$52 . Hkktmmikimm w$9Hmm»m. 

firom Ex. '2, art 6aia,'Mfti¥ftf8iM^iiaiiics;«:that o =: 

VTT^r^Tqpv^x \T "" 4F/- ^"""^ these ;^ua- 

tions, I find (by the rale of double position) ar::r \M\ 
ft. vwly;' fi0flh^eQcerthe)S0li4ity'oir»tii6 pairtJBQ^Brio 
be tut b^* is = 0.97 feec» as required.. 

Answers were also given by Messrs. HylandQ, 

18k Qu. (73) An^tjueredby Mr. J. Buiierworth, ^eiggata 
■ Let AP and BP be two fongents(in«> 
tersectin^ in ¥, and draw the radii O A,' 
O B;and join OF; then, by theqoes^n 
A P» + B F is given, and AO and O B 
are gtven.^ therefore, A P» + A O + 
B PV+ O B« =s 2 O P' is given ; hence 
O P is given V and O is ^iven* therefore 
the locus of P will be a circle concentric 
^ith thegiven cir<!le& ThisJ^ o&ly a pacticolar case* 
of question^ 11. 

in the same manner it ;wa^ answered by M^sssi. 
Baines, B^oke, Eyres, Gu\otho^, Hine, Maffett, AfeW^, 
ffuts^, Whitley, Wv/iward^ and Vayheeg. 
l^ . - - . • _ , . . J 

-19. Qu. (74) Afiswered by Mes^s. Gawihorp, Nesbit,, 
-- -' ' Rylahdo,cmd Whitiey. 

RetaWngt^e notation; m^de, use of in art. 786, Mar. 
rat's Mechanics, we have by trig c : >/ (i -^-o^) : : 1 j 

±^(1 -:c*), hfence^ -v/(l — ^0-— A + ^^Lfji 

-the friction, oiei the inclined plabe; wirichy by thB^ques- 

lion, is to be the Jeast possible : therefore its fluxion^ 

*^ a/ (<^nC 4- n')* ^^ (*^' ^75, ibid.-yrbenwist: l^aAi* 
»»'=« 3) v^ , ^^ ,, ThiA^esult is different* from that 

irivep^at art 19, P..191, Young's A^aly^is, b^t that ii 
in iill prpbabihty, a press error. ' 
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centre 6 of the given cirtjle 
iii E B^demi^O Dflerpepdi-, 
pDbiriii ttift.ljne DPgwea 
la position,. «n(l firdia the 
point J) "cj^aw the. tangents 
DE, Djfe: then through the 
ppint» Ev E, of contact draw 
^e;jijiidte)Snit€ -rigbt line .. 
GE C^ 5 which 'willbe that required. , 

DeriiiQfiniTatiQA^ From any point P ii^' FD draw the 
tan|r^Bts PBG, PC A meeting GEO in the pointy 
vGi C; it i« to be^roted that B G is equal C A. Brftw 
the bthe^r ii&es as per figure, then if O P meet A B in L 
ai^d O^ meet £ F in F, we shaM have by >the we]> 
known propeMes of the figure OF X O D a= £ O' and 
O I X t) P = AO« =s O Es- therefore OE x O D =f 
aX,X*OP;orOI:OE:: OD : OP; thus it appears 
thatHhe point F is in the iright line A B i theretbre^' 
AFCs= A BFG, but the angles GBO, GFO are right 
angles, and therefore the points G, B, F, O, aire <n a' 
circle, wherefore jL B FjG z: ^ BO G. Jn the : ^rn^F 
way exactly jt m^y be shown that the angle AFC s 
z. A O C/ttierefore 4i B O G = z. A O C, and becaq^ 
the right angled triangles O B G, O AC hav^ the z. 
B O-IG, = Z. AO C and O B — AO, they are, therefore^ 
edual in all respect, and consequently B G is equal ta 
AC. «.JS.2>. ^ < . 

^ . ' * ' Again,i^ Mr. BMerwmh.' ;' f 

-. C^nsdrturiton. }?rx>m 4;he cen- 
tre O of the given circle, d.eniit 
QC,' perp/ to AB, the -line 
eiven in position f and/romC 
er^aw the tangehts CF, CL, 
and through the points F, L« 
dbraw: the xip^efinite . live D£, 
and it witi be that required. 

■ Fr6m' any 
r^/awthe tail J 
gents BH, BI,' m%eting^t)fE* 
in D, and E; and take C A 
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'MD^bni/naflbfi;''' t*r<mi' any 
f]^^.t B/ia A B^-draw the tan J 
gents BH, BI,' m%etinrt)fEV 

:-. "Tfc J ID. ] 4.^1 r» A 
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m MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

equal to C B^ and draw the tangexils A. 6, AK.; also 
let the tatigeDt A G meet the'tangent BU in IX; ^raw 
the radii O 6, O H, and join O D ; also, join <^K; ind 
HI, and it is well-known that thiey wifl intersect e^h 
otlier, and th«. lines DE, abd OC hi the same point P, 
Then, because A C and € B aire equal, the arcs HO and 
K I will be equal, therelere the ^angle HP G = H O G^ 
consequently the. circumference of a circh^ will 
pan through the points G,P,H,Tf; nn'd ihe angle 
GPD = EP I = HPD, therefore, the angie HPD 
S= H O ly ; consequently <ihe points D, coincide in 
D. Again, the tangents D H, DG, £K, and £ l»flure 
endently all equal, therefore H D = £1. d.£* 2>« 

Again, hf Mr» Whitky. 
From Oy the centre of 
the ^iven circle BGAF, 
demit OB P£ the. straight 
line given in position, 
the perp. OE: draw the 
tangents EF, EG;, then 
through the points of con- 
tact G,F, draw the indefinite p E 
lifht'line CD, whioh will be the line requiied. . 

* Demonstration. From any point P in PK, dra)«r,tlxe 
tunffents P A, P B, meeting C u in the points B^ C^ theii 
will A D be equal to B C. For drawing the lines as in 
the figure, let A B meet O P in I, and CD ra^et OE in 
S; then the triangles OS F, OFE will be.S!Ei!lir;u* 
will also the triapglesOIB, O B P ; tber^oi-e OS: OF : i 
OF:jOE,andOI:OB = OF::OB=:OF:OP5b«^joe 
by equality O I : O S : : OE : O P ; thus it evidently ap- 
pears that the point S isinthestraightlineAB. Agdini 
since the angles O S D, O AD are right angles, acirel^ 
might pass through the points O, 8, A, D ; and for the 
same reason a' circle might pass through the'po^ati 
0,S,C,B; therefore the angl^O DA isfequatttAe 
angle'OSfi, that is, equal to the angle OCB in m^ 
same? Tsegment; hence, since in the triangles O A,*&, 
OB C, ihe Angle D A is equal to the angle O C B;the 
angle O A D equal to O B C, each being a right angle* 
and the side'O A equal tj^ tbesideO^B^-. the triangles 
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ar^ tdentieal ; atid thei^fer^ (he segment A B is «qbtl 
toBC. ft.KD. 

It was.alsa answere^iil by Mr. Gawthorp. 
Mr. Jesse Jf^inx^rfl is req^ested^ to sen^J for ppy !?ook, 
the pricaof whiGh does n^t exceed Half i Guinea. * 



If^tr MATB^ATICAL ilVESTIONS 

. TO BE ANSWERED IN NO. IX. 

1. QtJ. (97) By Mf". Bi. Maar. 
fitfctiract the .6' root of .0005. . 

a, Qu.(§8) Byihesame, 

Find the value of f ./^ x^ « K^V ^ v^ 8 t» 
6 places of decimals. ' 

'3. Qt€. {99) ]»^ Mr. J. Bdines, jun. 

At what time of the day, on the 9th of Dec. 1812, ia 
lat.^^ 4(2^ N. will the'^ini's alt. above the horizon be 
equal to his azimuth from -the so^tbf 

4. Qu. (160) Sj^<te«aiMe, ^ 

The square of any prime number of the form 3^**4* 
1, is of the form 3 a^ + b* ; where >& is a. prime, and m 
a composite number : required proof. 

5. Ou. (101) By Mr,, W. Puis^, Pickering. 
It is proposed to divide the ^beam of a staeiyard,, or ^to 
finite points of divisbn whecei the woightsiof li ^,S^ 
4> &c. i5sw on one side, will just bUanbe a. constant 
weight of 95 ^s. at the distance, of two inches on the 
other side of the centte of suspension ; the weight of 
the beatm being 10 ^s. and its whole length 36 inchefli. 
(flutton's Course.) 

< d. Ou. (lt)2) By Mr. NesUty.Famkjf. 
There is a field in form of a.trapeeoid^ the pan^lloi 
ends of which, pi^rp* to on^ side (tb^ l^^) ^^^ ^ ^"d 15 
ch?tins, and the base 40 chains; divide.it equally 
ativong rtiree person/s, by fences, j[>ajjaJlei to" the pehp^^i^ 
dicular ^ides. , ^ , « 

./ . 7^. Qiu, (103) ,% Tiff. ft. A5wn. 

EVery diing beipg as in question 8 {63)t to determiAf 
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when afkfl^here the bodies will b6th be in a right tim 
parallel to the horizon. 

• 8. *Qu; (104) By Mr, GawUdrp. 

* 'Determine a point in the side bf a cone, the perp. 
«H. and base' of which are respectively 3 ahd 2 ffeetj to 
which if a strin^i^ be faBtened, and the cone suspended 
by it, the axis of the cone may mak« an. angle of 2^^ 15' 
with a plane paralleF to the horizon. 

^9. Qy. (105) By Mr. N^ibii^ 
If the greatest altitucie of the piston of a coqibk^q 
lucking pump above the surface of the water be IS, and 
the least alt. 15 feet ; how high- wfll the water rise in 
the ptMnp by- S atrokes of the piston, admitting the 
keigh^ Of a;Colatiiaof wttter,equivaletit to the [^rcf^mire 
of the atmosphere, to be 32 feet? - , .^^ 

10. Qu. (106) J%i Mr. J. mnmrd, K L. Mtlitta^ 

* . . Plyniotah. 

. Determine the area of the curve, whose equation iay 
= (a« + x*)4 + (fl' +« « + jc»)i. 

11. Qu. (107) B^ Mr. J.BmiksJiitk. Horbmy Bridge. 
f- fieduce a given triangte to a trape2sicim, having' the 
«ame^re» and perimeter. 

12. Qu. (108) % Mr. J. Jflutley, Masbro\ . 
Determiaev a trnmgle ^ whose thr^e sides' rirall . be 
•ilitdg^rs, in arithmetical progreastoB^siicliptlisI theareqi 
aiBt^\ ^bo^diaineitevs ofj tbe>iiBScriibed»aod ^eirognaKrifaed 

circles^ shall be all integers. . • - .^W .:>hv ^ 

1$. Qi^. (109) By ihe'same. 
[ t<e|^4BC be a plan^ triaii|;le, and let A F, BB/tbe , 
tangents to the circumscribiBg circle itt A,]i^; .draw 
C£F perp. to A B, cutting A F, BE, in F, £; the 
square of A C ist to the square^ of- B C, ^is* CF to C Er 
!reqmr^da4emofiatratjon*^ . . 

• ^ ; J4!J Qv: (110) 'H^khiiafM. \'\ 

Find, p andl q in g^a^ral terms,, so thatp* -{r'qf -fr2 

and /)*j« --^ i may be squares. ) 

15. Qu. (Ill) JBythesame^ / 

Find cpcpressions for the principal diameters of the 

majcimuiri dlipse inscribed in a giye^n srector of A circle ; 
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and give an example in numbers when the radius U Id^ 
and the arc contains l47*i»28T' id" |^ 

r^^ Qu. (112) ]fy Mt: J» Bmmtoof^^HoggMie. 
Given the base^ ooe.<)f the angie^#. th^ base^ and the 
sum of the perpendicular and line bisecting the base^ fa 
construct the plane triangle. 

17; Qu. (113) By Mr, O:' Harvey jtin, Plymoiiii. *' 

Given, the vertical angle, the line* which bisects it 

and meets the circumference of the "circumscribing. 

circle, and the siim of the cubes; of the sides, to consti'uct 

the plane triangle. * 

18. Qi;.,(114} By Mr. R. Vaykecg^ Plymouik. 
Given the base, knd the difference of- the adjacienil 
angles, to construct the> plaae triangle^ when the sum 
or difference of the squares of the liaes drawn from the' 
extremities of the base, to the centre of the inscribed- 
circle, is equal to a given space* ' '^h 

19. Qu. (115) % Mr. PuU^.\ 
Tk^ height of my gardjso^walL which stands on bo^ 
rjzont^l ground*. is 8 leet^and tire length- of a bladder/ 
which is placed i» a v^nt^c^f posUipniagainst it, is 18* 
ffif^t ; now» admitting .the. foot of the laddeji t^ be dcawn 
aioQgtJ^egroundi directly from the waU; i^ is required 
tO'.deteffO^i ne^ the/greatest projection .of the top of the lad-. 
der.wrer. the qthersuidi) of the w4ll,fiad alsdithe area 6f 
tl^€» ourre. w^hkis theiioc«0 of the top> of the ladder m- 
itfdefcenttothotopof thewall; ^ ^ 

90. Qv, {\1Q) B!y ]l^. A: Mrstf Mariden. 
^ » If ti ihie base of a hemispb^i'e of lead^ k cone of 66rk, 
of a proper leAgtH/having the same base, be ci^'efited^' 
it will' constitute the toy called a tumbler or mdufiiebiirik,' 
w^d^h VidU/ always recover an erect pdsitioii, however 
it itiky be thrown or laid on a table; reqiJii^ed the 
length of the greatest and least axes of the cone of cork,. 
a:}[^crals6 the proper length; so that it may rise in t)ie 
niost i^vourable manner possibfe: the "radius dt the 
hemisphere being one inch, and Ihfe specific gravity of 
lead and cork 11 325, 'and 240 "respectively. 
The Priu as before. 
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OBSSRVATfOm 

TO V.VCfIMktB tVB FftmCl^At PMMPUTI^t Or TUft LSVEK. 
BY mU A. HIMT, ItARMHUI. 

As most writers have fioand some difficulties in demon- 
stratiDc the fundamental properties of the lever, if jrou 
think.W© following wwcth qoti^tng^tl i# at yonr«ervice. 
The idea U centaurs is new to me» and may be so to 
several other of yjpur readers., to others it may not ; it 
U, howev^r^ diff^ent ftom the demonstrations wsuaUy. 
given in books on Mechanics ; and as every mode of 
contemplating truth strengthens the intellectual facul- 
ties, vour inserting it may do soiiie good, but cannot 
possibly .do lany, haro^. 
.^Let the oitcte AB€ -h^ can^ 
ai^eced aaa he4vy jring of umfcrm 
matter* equally diffused through 
its whole circumference; it wiU 
then be at rest, if supported at its 
centre £ ; this principle will rea> 
dily be admitted. If, also> tha >r*s-H**^B 

^iffiiiof the ring be supposed to b« separated tnto a 
nunaber of aqqal w>eigbti^ plac64 utitfbrmly at equal 
distaaoes in the circvmfbr^ncei Ihare will s^ll be att 
equilibrium ;: first considl^ring theff tiffiiibtiraskifiaiite; 
and aftevwairdS'iM finite. Consider, ndiw, the ttiatter as' 
aU. oolieeled equally into the 'three potMs A, !ft;C,' 
eauallv distant, th^t fs> at the distance -of 140^, and^by ' 
what has been said, there will still be an eqnUibria'm. 
Therefofej a weight at A supports the weig4it9 Btind C, 
which are totfi;ether = 2 A ; but, the ireigh^ B and C» 
acting at the points B and C, may be cotisid«r<sd a^ act- 
ing at P; hence, a weight = 2 A acting at P^ wilt 
balance^ or kc^ep in equilibrium, the weight A actiW. 
at A. But it,may be easily provetf , that A E = 2 El5J 
for, ED == cosine 6(f = sine 30** = f rad. = J E F, 
therefore, a weight at D, will be in equilibrium with 
Aa^its^weiffht at A, when the distance A E h the doubte 
of ED. And, with some tri&ng. modifics^tiopis, th^. 
method may h^ i^^ctended to any ot|ier case. 
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• OEOUEmmAL PMOBLEMS 

BY THE COMPASSES JkWVZ. 

^ Problem I. 

To divide the ttrcuntference qf a given circle into four 
, eguqlpurf^pr iojn^jke, chord (f9Q\ I 

Aa9ia«wGa jioint ia the circuniference of the circle m 
gqei ^Ktremity of. a diamieter, apply from thence tS 
radius I hr^es tinier, aloo^ the circOmference, and Urns 
Yfe.ae^ th«fl*her extreoiity of the diameter^ and we also 
itork off thje.arches of 60° and 120^ With the chorrf 
qT JW0° as a radius, from the two extremities of the dia- 
met0i:juja; determined, describe two arches, intersecting 
one viutother./ The distance of this intersection from the 
centre of the given circle, is the chord of 90°, or of the^ 
fourifclv^art oJP the circumference ; and taken in the c<Ma^' 
passesi^^erves to divido it into four equaj parts. . 

JhG^txjtth of\this is easily made evident, Ifth^l 
r^u|,of A^ gfiveii circle = 1. thesquare of the dia^^ 
m^erp 4; and sincctbe Kaesdrawn from theextre- 
mities .of the diameter, topny of the points of division 
in tW circuniference, contain a right^anglei aiid ^i^ 
op^ .q£ thorn the chord of 60!*, and the other of IW, the 
si^.ftf their square* a: 4j froui whiek, -teWng aWay 
th^ ^jiate of the chord of <s||0% or oitlm raditiffst l,- 
thoirejremains the square of the ehord of 131^ edual t<>? 
$L. .The 4qu«re^.the Jinedrawn from either extremity 
of ]tae diameter, to the iatenection of the -two arch^- 
"^^J^^?^^^^ =r S 5 and tbif line being the hypothe- 
^m ^^^ xif^-mgM triangle, having the right angk 
ahW.ccntre of the circk, if We tafe away from fte 
sqti^e of It the square of the radius,, the .remainder 2 is 
tha.|(]^^al^e of the distance of the centte=from theinter- 
Sfctmurof thearches. That distance is, therefore *r 
v^ 2. But tha chcard of 90° is also cs V ^ when the 
radius is unjty. Therefore, ^c» ,QE.D. - 

Problem 11. 

^0 divide the circuniference of a firck info^ c%kt equal ^^ 

V . parts, , , ./ . 

1^0Mtbe.iotfirsectipndetei:min©d aboyeiaptohiem 1st 

with a Tadios 2= 1 (that of the giren circie) describe an 
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^50. MATHEMATXCAL , DBPA^T UZHT, 

arch iDtersecting the given circle. This intersection 
' ifirtU bisect the arch or 90** iaibove ikternuned. The 
demonstration is evident. .. ' *" 

t Problem' III. 
Tb divide the circumference of a citcle intofioe equal pam^ 

' or to construct a regulat pentagon* 
HAvihfo assumed one extremity of a diameter, and de- 
termined the other, as in prdblem Ist ; and also the 
arch of 90^ or the middle of the semicircle ; from this 
hiSt point set ofif on each side an arch of SO* (by taking 
ttie radi:us ih the compasses;) these together are = 
ISO*. From the extremities of the chord of 120® thus 
found, with the chord of 90** for the radius, describe two 
lurches ititersecting one another on that side of the chord 
dfl20**, ^ere the diameter already determined lies. 
The distance of this intersection from either of the ex- 
tremities of the diameter, is the chord of 72*, or the side 
of an equilateral pentagon inscribed in the circle. 
The demonstration cannot easily be given here ; but it 
depends on this, that the side of the equilateral 

p^^atagon, the radius beii^g 1, is p ^ 5 — y/ 5 

' This is very .neai'ly thesan^e conitractioD as is given 
l^y Ptolemy in his AlmageH, for finding the chord of 
the fifth part of the circamference. 

From Mascheroni's -Geometrie du CompoM^ 

' ERRATA IN NO. VI. 

Page 145, line 7, for word, read words, 

145, ... 10, before the word Chaldee, insert iVi. 

1^5, ..; 11, for ffXa, read reXd. 

146, ... 14, for Sabbate, read Sabbat. 

...... 147,.,, 6, for Fabej*, read FabejT, 

147, ... 13, for Mobef, read Mobeji. 

148, ... 1, for Mthej*, read JEbbeji. 

.••••• 148, ... 8, for Bitef, read Biteji. 

•••,«•. 193, ••• 6, (of the Antiquarian Answers) for 

Lorimer, read Lorum. 
...... 212, ... 1, for iJowell, read l^owelL 
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3(ttt«nfle tJepartment. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ON PWZB SDBiBCTS PAOPOSSD IN NO. VJI. 

ARTICLE XIII. . 

Translated by Master W. Itelsal, Liveipool; who is 
requested to cead for any boiok he may think proper^ 
the price of wjhicfa does aot exceed ooe guinea. 



A 



TIRGIL. ECLOGUE IV. — POLLIO. 

LOFTIER jay we siag, Sicilian maids/ 
Ali k^e aot myrileB, aQ4 ibe aylv^n «bade$. 
If we our 3traias to siag the w^ods prepare^ 
The woods «re,WQrtby of a coos^Ps care. 
Now comes the mvA of the SibyPs mj^g : 
Of fi:«slilH)rn a^«ci springs a glpfitoi» 4Jbroiig. 
Astrea now» aim years Sataraian rise : 
N^w A new frngeny forsakes the skies. 
Do thou, Lueina, chaste befugnant pofir^r ! 
Smile o;i the babe m this his oatad boux. 
Beneath whom first these iroa times sb^ll eadj 
And o'er the globe the goldeo age exiti^fid ; 
Now Phoebus reigns, thy brother jai^id thy friend. 
To graoe ihy rule, O PoHio, now appears 
This age's boast : now roll the mighty years. 
Thou shait destroy our guilt's remaining stains^ 
And fte^ the world from terror's lasting cbains; 
Eless'd wilji immortal life« shall he heboid^ 
And stand hebeJd by, deoiigo4s of old : 

VOL. u. B 
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>nd rule tll^v^orld^^ctrltQie in|PM(ti«i|r ^^^ ^^^ 
His father's vhftads'gare a «iar«e4 nef^we^-.n-rH fb: ^.2 
On thee th€ ^anh spontan^iMA^fts IdiajfrshQ^Ai t:0 
The windiag* ivy, and the charmed* €qvVj.. . .j , . y 
E^ptia*s be«n; aeanthHs,; kvgltiag sweei^ 5 - a ^^^-i' 
Homeward the goats shalf wind with «W49| ling, tesvtr^ 
Nor shall th^ herds th& lordly, lion cdfead ;. . . r 
Sweet fiow'rs their bloom shall round thy cradle ^pnepd: 
Die shall the snake^ and die th&nos^ioasroqt; .. ., > 
From every tlod shall SynaBspioeft shoots A - > -><{ 
Soon as thy youthful eye with wonder reads .^{ 

The praise of heroes^ and thy fi&iher's deed^f . 
Soon, as the form of virtue thou sbaU kaow^ ai:r. . ; 
With rip'ning ears the golden field shall. gJoipr.; , / 
The blushing grape shall bang upoi|,U)e briar, , 
And dews of honey knotted oaks perspfre • ' ^■ 
Our ancient fraud some^ lurking spots shall leare 
To force us still the watVy way to cleave ; 
To gird with walls the city's ample round. 
And trace the furrow on the laboured s^round* 
Another Tiphys at the helm shall stand, . ..., ; 
Another Argobear the chosen ^>and,; 
And oth«r wars th' imperfect bliss alloy. 
And ^reat Achilles seek another Troy. 
But on ! when manhood crown« thy riper^age^ ? • a 
No sailor then shall tempt the ocean's rage : 
No nautic fir shall trade from coast to coasit^ ^ . d 
But every clime shall «very blessiiig boast. * / , 
No plough the land shkll need, no hook the vims^ 
Nor sturdy ploughman yoke his useless kiae. ••« « 
The fleece no more shall shine with borrowed bi^as) 
But whilst the ram the peaceful pasture wooeii, . ^ ., ., 
'His sides shall glow with sweetly blushing redj « ? 
And flame in yellow fromthe toflPron bed : • r 

And ruddy sandyx, as the lambkins rest, ' . • 

Shall clothe spontaneously each woolly veslL« 
Speed oYi ye years: as o'chr the threadi 'they ^199^-'' 
. Tpe fatal 'sisters to their wheekhave^silogi. i.ovo-' < 
,/Thy hotioifrs seiz^f (the web of time is wo^e)f .> .,-. 
^>'<!Ih'ild of the gods, tbou grekt increase of Joved^.r I- '*] 
" B'eliold 'thfs orb, (ibV such the song of fatf)f. .f.iuof { 
' "Thii^ conrex bbdy nodding wi^ita wcijjhtK.rTig nV 
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And cttitii; m^^f^*^; and the.*vasl atiyfifi ij, f. a 
See all things mb;)^ ibr the tife of bliia. / ^ .< • ,t ^ . 1 { 
Oh lAight'ittiy i^, myrigont last so l^ng, . , ,-, .jt > 
To chaunt thy glories in myrglowiaff^fioogj . , \v> 
From me ^hotii^ snatch the vii^tor's^ origfat reward .r 
Nfk }6fty Litttts, nor the Thracian bard-j - . 
Though this a mother^ that a father arnuij ;, ,^./ 
^TBtjngh one Calliope> one Phoebns warmk* r. , .V^ 
Should Pkti the stnfe before Arcadia wields . 
Before Arcadia Pan himself should yield. . V 
Begin^ O boy^ thy mother's smile to know : 
(For ten long months she bore her patient woe.} 
To him, on whom no parent's smiles have fed« . 
No god'rouchsafes a board, no goddess mounts hi^i bed. 

Aut^ed bjf Dr.R: Lewin^ hU unde^ 



ARTICLE XIV. 

TaAifSLATBD by Miss Mary Greaves, aged 14J, who is 
requested to send ibr any book she may think proper 
the price of which does not exceed seven shillings. ' 

As soon a» morning dawned, they brought Paul re- 
dining on a palanquin. He had recovered the use of 
his senses, but not the power of utterance. His inter-^ 
Tiew with his mother and Madame de la Tour, which I 
at fi^t dreaded, produced a better effect than ev^ry 
precaution, which, till then, I had taken. A beam of 
cdlMolatkrn shone upon the countenance of these iwo 
unhappy mothers. They placed themselves by ,hi« 
side, clasped him in their arms, kissed him with trans- 
port, and their tears, which, till then, had been re* 
strained by the ejEcess of their grief, began to Aow. 
Those of Paul were soon mingled with tliem. Nature 
being 'thos n^ieved in these three unhappy beings, a ^ 
suspension of their faculties succeeded the coovuisive 
state of their grief, and procured them, a lethargic 
slumber, truly resembling death. Mpnsieur de Ja 
Bourdoniye sent to warn me secretly, that tbe'bod^ of 
Virginia had been brought by his orders into th^ ,Qtty« 
m2 
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l^h<^tbVn6e w4& to be tcmv'ejtd to 8biM6c&'Sl^e 
Church, f immediately descetrded to Pori'^lAHi^, 
where I found tb^ in habttaatsassembled from all quarters^ 
m order to be present at bar funeral, as if tb^islaad 
bad: lost Ob greatest treasiu-e^ The viesseia in the-^ort 
had their yards crossed, tbeir oolour3 hoisted, <aad 6aA 
•cannons at long intervals^ Greaariti^rs c^aiiaeiiced iiiie 
funeral processiott, carrying their guns dowowaids. 
Their drums, covered with ioog crapes, ecikoed Aaiy 
doleful sounds, and dejection was painted in tbe fei^ 
tures of ttk&te warriors, who bad so frequently haxA 
death in ooinbat without any change of countenance.. 
Eight of tbe Hiost resectable youug ladies pf tb^ij^land, 
clad in white, and holding each of them a pal;ii-braQc|x 
in her hand, carried the body of their virtuous compa- 
nion, strewed with flowers. A choir of Httle children, 
singing hymns, followed ; behind whom were the most 
distinguished of the island,, and its staff; at the retinue 
of which marched tbe governor, followed by the multi- 
tude. Behold what the administration had appointed, 
~ for the purpose of rendering due honours to the virtuous 
Vi rginia. But when her body arrived at the footj>f thia 
mountain, tbe whole funeral ceremony was deranged 
at tbe sight of these cottages, tbe happiness of tbe in- 
luibttanls of wbich shie had for so lon^ a time cr^atad, 
and whom her death now filled with despair: tbe 
Aymns and cantos ceased; there was no longer beard 
aay thing in the plain but sighs and sobs* Troops of 
young ^trJs were seen running from the neighbouring 
^AbitaUoAs, in onier to touch tbe coffin of Virginia, with 
b*Bd4berchiefs, chaplet£^ and crowns of Bowers, invoke 
tng her as a saint. Tbe motbers were beseechinff pod 
to {grant tbem such a daughter ,; the youths, a sweetb earl 
ao constant ; the poor, a friend so tender; tbe slav^, a 
xttistreas so kind. As soon as sh^ arrived at the place of 
ial^rmentj negro women from Madagascar, and Cafirea 
from IVlosambiqu^, placed around her baskets of fruit, and 
suspended pieces of stuffs to the adjacent trees, accord* 
iog to the custom of their country; Indians from 
Bengal, and those of the Malabar Coast, brought cage^ 
l^lha with birds, to wbich they gave liberty aroumd h^ 
AK»dy ;-^so muck doea tbe Joss of an amiabie- .obj^ 
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i^lfvrt^i^^'^y aiaUon>,a«d $9 grfi^t ia the power <>f'^rt 
Cortuiiate rirtii^^ since it uaites all religions arouud.it^ 

Aitesud hy Mrs, Bait, WirtembergSouse, ttac^wB^, \ 

Miss Hannah Wedd, aged \^\, at the Mias Wrig^t^ 

iS^ninary, Boston^ is requested to. accept of any boolir^ 

value four shititnga* for her -Translation of the ahqye 

JLrticIe* 

. Master H. Atkins^ aged 14, at Mr. Abraham's Acft* 

demy, Sheffield, will also accept of any book»ya}a& 

(four shillings, for his Translation of the above Article. 

Very good TraushitioaH and worthy of much pcifiw 
mendation, were seat by 

Miss Maria BarneCt, aged 15, at the Mies Wn^htiff 
Seminary, Boston. 

AtitiUd by Mm M. and J. Wrighi. 
Miss M. A. Smith, aeed 10, Boston. 
Attested by Mis* M.mnd L Wrighi. 
Master C. R. Cotton, aged 15f . 

Attested by Mr. P. Reynard, Master iif the Ma^ie^ 
'maiical, French, and Commercial School, Readif^. 
Master C. Metcaif, ao^ed 15^, Wisbeach* 

Attested by his Father. 
Master T. Hopkinson, aged 13^ Atlercltflfe Academy. 

Attested by Mr, G, Fieidsend. 
Master L. Winterbottom, aged i5{> Townsead Ac»* 
•demy, Rochdale. 

Attested by Mr, Armitage* 
Master James Going, aged 1 S|^, AttercUife Acadeitiy. 
Attested by Mr. G, Fieidsend. 
'. Miss Green, aged 1$|, Spalding Seminary. 

Attested hy Miss S, and L Heoard. . > ■' 

', Miss E. Ayre, aged If, Spalding Seminary. 

Attested by Miss Ss and I, Hebard. 
],, The above are not placed in order, according to their 
ppnerits, but rfttber promiscuously. It gives us sincere 
upleasmre to observe the rapid improvement which itiai?y 
f, ^f Okur .young friends are making ; we trust they witf ge 
^^i^ I aAO, we, assure them that nothing on ourj^arf sbitt 
.^ wanting; to re vrard their respective merits. " 
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: '. ' ■ ^ ARTICLE XV. ' ,'' ."';:'• ''^i'f^ 

I'mKii. "On the Comforts of Relif^m,'^, ^jj, 
Miister R. Partingtoo> aged l^i, Sochdale .Acft4eiBy, . 
. who is desiredioacceptof books^to tfaeamountof s^tvjei^; 
•billings* , 

Every man is seeking after something that mav con- 
tribute to alleviate his miserv« and that may reader his 
life happy and comfortable. Nothing appears to 
contribute so much to our happiness, both her« and 
hereafter, as religion., ' When we are deserted by -oot 
friends> and forsaken by oar relations ; when the worjd 
fro^wns upon us, and every thing runs contrary to oar 
wishes, religion is still our consolation, and God oiir s4fe 
refuge. When this earthly tabernacle is desttoiyed,^ 
we have another, not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. We have the enjoyment of the life that nofr 
is, and a lively hope of that which is to come. How 
difierent is the character of a wicked man, who spcftAfir 
his tiine in luxury, vice, and folly, and in dishonourhig 
that God whom he ought sincerely to worship!'*^ 
Though this world affords him some pleasure, yet ige- 
lessens the enjoyment of life, and every moment infotms * 
him that life cannot be long. Still he often glided 'on' 
unthinking of the present, and regardless of the fatiire;'^ 
till death unexpected, judgment unprepared for, kia<F 
sudden destruction overtake him. — As water is thirsted' 
after by the parched traveller, so are the comfor^of 
religion by the distressed soul. ' ^ •-^' 

Addison showed the benign eiTects of religion ; for 
when on his death-bed, and life vvasjust ^iimmeringfiti'' 
the socket, after a decent and proper pause, he thuk* 
addressed a youth who stood near him; may dfstah& 
i^geis not only hear, but feel, the address ! — '* S*^'?n^ 
what peace a christian can die.'' Through dWfi:^' 
grace," how great is man — ^through diTine mer<^y, "lioW- 
stingless is death ! ' ' 

"i never had a sight of my soul,'* says the Emperor ' 
Aurelius, '' and yet I have a great value for it> becatne' 
it is discoverable by its operations, and by my (^onstanf^ 
experienced the power of Goo ; I have a proof of w 
being, and a reason for my vei&eration/' « With ^tbe 
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greatest truth it may. be affirmed^ that if w« dpsire to 
pass through this life in peace and comfort, we must 
r^y on God, who will ^vevs tboae consolatioiSjiKKl^^ 
are ^ requisite to human happiness; but» m Itiftiv^mf'^i 
tafl'I>ry den very justly observes, 

" Look ?roand the habitable world,— how few ' v »: *- 

: ^ I&io# tfae&r o^ good^ md kntfwiiig, it poi«u# 1" .^ 



' TnsMB IL '^ On Cowardice,'' by Miss Dawson, aged ' 
I3j Spalding, Seminary. ,. . ^ 

Those are cowards only who; when involved in 
misfortunes and distress, seek an end to their afflictions 
infdeatb. It is the p^rt of a brave man, when .involved] . 
in unavoidable distress, to rise superior to every trou- 
biie, to set at defiance the insults of the world, and to 
place^a proper confidence in his ovvn endeavours. For 
vdiile .the coward -sinks beneath the weight of his 
afflictions,.. the brave man, instead of giving, way. to the 
impulse of despair and passion, instead of impeaching 
the goodness of theDiyine Being, cheerfully places a firm 
reliance upoa his own wisdom. Cowardice may be 
. compared to the fighting bulls, which fled from the. 
fie)4 of battle just at the moment of victory. Cato, 
when be found himself conquered by Caesar, in a fit of 
despair slew himself; how much more heroic w6uld 
h^ have appeared, if he had braved his misfortunes witti 
real courage and fortitude, instead of giving himself up 
a prey to passion ! Rochefoucault observes, /' that 
intrepidity is an extraordinary strength of mind, which 
prevents the emotion and disorder which the view of 
gre^t dangers usually excites; it is by this means heroes 
pfcs^rvetbe use of reason in the most, surprising and 
terrible -situations.'' W^hatever misfortunes may befal 
lu^.l^t u^ never ^ink under them, but, instead of mur- 
muring at the dispensation of the Supreme Being; let • 
lu^ireQfiCt how many there are placed in worse situations' 
tnan oiirselves j and instead of giving way to despair,^ 
le^ ufi use our utmost endeavours to extricate ourselves 
6qni.ai>y difficulties in which we may^be involved. 

>Jititt9Ud by Miss S^ and L Hejbard^, ^aldi^ig J^fiin^^,. 
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TimiB in. "No bad nsan can be faappj/' b^Mmi 
Aon Ayre« aged ll^^ Spalding S^miwmty. 

1% ia tttterlj impOK^ble for the itfao #h\ti praetites evil 

Ihines to be happy in himftelf^ nor can ne coritribnte 

^ to toe happine9s of those aroand him ; for his evil 

' deeds mast be npperlMitt in bis thonght», and, conse^ 

<}qetitly, he must be miserable. Like ai tfa« animal 

^ wounded by ^e arrows of the banter, tries to fly from 

its pain, but cannot, so does the wicked man endeayonr 

to fly from the reproaches of his own conscience : bat 

it is impossible. We have a striking instance ifrKing 

Pygmalion, who had a very bad conscience; and, to 

contribute to his safety, he had fifly persons to guard 

his bodv; but this would not procure him happi* 

ness. A cpntented mind, and a good conscience, will 

make a man happy in all conditions. To conclude, if 

we wish to at^m happiness, we must act nprigbt^. 

Another good theme, " On Order," was aeofl by 
Miss E. WilTerton, aged l^, Spakting SkmiMMy; 
Jitsaed bjf Mia A Md L H^bwd. 



ARTICLE XVII. 

aUBSTlON 1. 

Answered by Master If. Cotton, Reading Mathemai- 
tical School. 

The amount of 1/. for 1 year, at 5 per c^nt. is 105, 
Whose logarithm is .021189, which multiplied by 60 
gives 1.27134, to which add the log. of 6 :=: 0«77ai5f, 
we have their sum = t*O^401, the number answering 
to which is 1 12.07 pence = 95. Ad, nearly. 

Again, by Master T. Stiles, Snrfleet Academy*. 
First 60 X leg. L05 =: 60 X .0211893 ss L27lS58» 
the number answering to which is lft«67dUand 18.6791 
X .025 s .5669773/. = 9». 4di the amount requiced; 

Again, by Master f¥. HatrisoH, Burton, and Mmet 
Winterhotham, Rochdale. 

By €[ke tables, 18.6791 is th^ amount of 1/^ at ^ per 
c^ot for 60,yeara; which mult, by .025/. gives 9^ 4i.^ 
•as before. 
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Tk« (}ue<tf(0».ifas aiiMirerod also bi^ IS^t^ts Jt^ilC^h 
Bead log.; ILAtkifh Sheffield; J. Maca7m,'L(mt Shtton ^ 
ft. Nicko^m, Hoxsfovyi; J. AiltiMm, T. H. mpkifi^on, 
and «/• Gorimg^ AUeFcHSe Academy j /I. Pctmn^on, 
Rochdale ; B. Bu^mell, W. Nkkolsm, J^ Whmitef^ and 
B, Bumlei/, Wortley Academy; J.Bramall, Lingards- 
wood; K Charlton, T. Chariton, and T. Bell, Hexham 
'<Tfarornar School. / 

auesTfON 2. 

Answered by all the above young gentlemen, thetr 
•answers being all very nearly the same. 

First, 9 X 9 X .7854 x 210 =13359 054 feet, is thq 
solidity of the earth dug out; which at 1^ per foot, 
.comes to 69/. 1 U, l\d. 

QUESTIONS. 

Answered by Master F.^Charlton, Hexham Grammar 
Scbotrf. 

^ Since all regular polyeoos of the same mimbev of 
sidesy are similar to each otner, and similar figures being 
as the squares of their like sides, we have 387.107335 
(area of a pentagon whose side i« |5.) : 15' :: 1694^ 
.{yards in 3^ acres) : 984^6106652; th« square root = 
99.227549 yards is the length of one side, as required. ~ 

- AgaiOf by Master J. Wheatly, Wortley Academy, 
_, / /3.5 X 4840 \ ^ / / 16940 y 

^"^'V ( 1.720471 ) - V ilJ^^J == 

;/ (9846.106^32) = 99.2^75 yards. 

Again, by Master J. Aikinson, Attercliffe. 

• / 16940 \ 
First, Si acres = 16940 yards^ then v/ i iy20*71f 

55? P9\^75 yard«. . . 

-Again, by Master It. Kidholson, "Horsforfh. 
The area = 3^ acres is = 16940 yards, hence the 
•«U1« jHH be.2= V' l^9¥y X .76238 — 99^ yards, nearly* 

Again, by Master T. I^iles, Surfleet Academy* 

V*tlere 3^ acres = 16940 yards, then, by hrensuta- 

»ti6n, 16940 -f 172047 (the area when the Bide is 1^ 

:£= 984<L100692 Is the square of one «ide» anjS 

a 2 
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370 __ JUVBNILB OKPARTIttMT. 

tid^M before,,; ' - ^ ?.•..>»!! .>ir 

[Tm\ t^e^}\ trftffia^ir^eMl by Mttter IT. SotfidM, 
Farblejr, ne^Huddersfi^ld^ and by all th06eifimngg^n«^\ 
tlemen who answered the ftrit ottestfon. ^ ' > 'A 

^ii ; . WE8TION4. ^ . ^r-. 

Answered by Master J. BramaU, Liiigar4«:vP9€l< ,., t. 

Comtrueikm. With A F ^s radios 
= f5, describe the circle AISCD, 
ekmst CXx perpendicular, to A C^ =: 
24, draw G D parallel to A C« meet- 
ing the circle in D ; join A D, C D> 
make A B =: D C.and B C St A D, 
and join AB, BC, and ABCD 
w^U evidently be the rectangle re- 
^«ired. . . " 

Calculation, Let fall the perpendicular D£, and jotqi^' 
DF; then, in the ri^htaftgled triangle, D £ F, we 
faft«e D E = 24, and D F = 2.5, therefore, F E/p= 
^{25* — 24') = 7 ; consequently A E = 5a + 7 =: ^2/ 
anrfE^C = 25 — 7 = 18. Hence AD = ^ (32* + 2*'), 
=s 40 and D C = ^ (18* + 24')'— 30, and the perime^ 
terse 140 chains; which at Hid. per rod comes ia 
^/. 85. 4rf. _ ^, 

In nearly the same manner it was answered by 
Masters T. Stiles, J. Macam, R. Partington, F. Charffan, 
T. Ckarkon, and T. Bell. 

Again, by Master Winterbotham* j , 

Put X = one side, then is the other, aqd — 

4*^**— 12500 by the question. Put ** rs y, and, by re>r 
dyction, we shall have^ — 2500 y ss— 1440000, frojjk 
whence^ ::: 1^00, atid jr = 40 ; therefore the other side 
is 30, and the perimeter 140, &c. 

Again, by Ma«ter H^. Harrison, Burton Pids^a^, , .^ . 
^ Put 1200 chains the content of th&field = a, jr =: its 

hfreadth, and 50 the diagonal :z:d', thenj — isitsleiigt)i| 

^n ', - * ■ - ' r ,.1- OT • 
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,Ih tki^ tttanner lit was' swiswered hiy Maj^^f 4ffl5t* 
ILNfofiobo^J, Afkiwqu, J. Going , A Burie(f^iff^';i 
Nicholjony J, Wheailc^f, and 3. Brundey, ] ^^ u^nidlt 

Master /?- Nichahon, and Master fl^. ttarrisan, are 
«acl) pf them requited to send for any book^ the price 
of whidh do^s-BOt'Rrceed five shiifingei. i • ; ♦ » i^."/\, 

vj. .. . " > 

0» this 4:enq)afative Strengths of Pianks xokemahoie,^ and^ 
I. ; . when slii inio' Boards, ' /f'J^ 

SekiI(6 two persons carrying planks the 'other dayy-dn^^ 
at each.^nd^ some of which weje whole and isome flilit^) 
into boards,. I^observed that those which were slit^ bedt'*' 
much more than those which wereoot. This ctrcum-'- 
sts^nce led me to consider their comparative atreogthsfjl' 
a^ in th^ following 

' ' aocsTioN. I 

; What will be the comparativd strength of a plbnk.S' 
liiches thick, supported at each end, with its flat side 
downwards when whole, and aiso when slit into three., 
boards, one of -I ah inch thick, another 1 inch, andihe 
other ii inches, when lying on each otherj supposing 
no waste in slitting? 

^' ^ , ' AMSWEIU 

\6y iSmerson's Mechanics, "the ^trengtli is as tbe- 
.square of the depth ;*' therefore, wheii the plank i§ 
whole, we sh^l haw 3^ = for its comparative 
J||*'^ng^ 5 .^Iso, ^ ■}- 1 + J = 3i is the comparative 
slretigth of the boards, or of the plank when slit; 
whence tifce st^ef^gth of the wholcj, i& to the sanae whei^ 
jlit,:ia3 9.10 ii, or as 18 to 7- 

"Byins^irtrngth'e above, you will greatly oblige, ^ 
Yojir very huMble Serf ant, 

•linga^idimd. fi i .. 40HK SI^AMA1.L. 

"fiiis paper^ by Master Bramall, will show our juvenile 
Ak^lids how v^ry easy it is to find, the copop^tii^ 
.-streijgihs of |Neces of timber of dilFerent dimensions. 
Mairv a»ib^flxajB9]^k8 are j|iYeii in Mamf^.i^lec^^ 
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992 -dotvuawiPMCncfrr. 

n^/lift tlM jm at flcbootfl. When Ite'bMfiiAliBate 
drff^ent, the strengths tamm the "' brtaiddM lMld«q« 
«f Vile d^tbs/' jointly. 



PRIZE SUBJECTS 

to BE ANSWERED IN%0. IX. 
ART1CU£XVIIL 

A»Y y^Qog gentleman^ under 16 years of age^ wfav 
sends the best poeticaJ translation of '^ Virgil's Fiftk 
Eclogue/' will be entitled to a prizs« 

ARTICLE XIX. . , 

Thc best transTatron of the ibltowing pieoe, by^youn^ 
ladies or gentlemen not 16 years old^ ^ill be entitled 

to a PRIZE. 

1?ENDANT cette navigation, T^I^maque disoit & Mentor. 
Je sais tr^s-persuade que le point essentiel dli gouVerne- 
ment, est de bien disceriier )es difierens caract^red 
d^esprits, pour les choisir et les appliqoer selofi lenrs 
talens: mais il me reste a savoir comment on pent s^ 
connoiire en hommes. 

Alors Mentor lai r^pondit : II faut etudt'er les hoD> 
mes pour les connoUre; et pour les connottre il en laat 
Toir, et traiter avec eux. Les rois doivent tonversiet 
jivec Uurs sujets, les faire parler, Ifes* con suiter, les 
€prouver par de pelits empfois dont iis leurs- HBsent 
rendre compte, pour voir s^ils sont capabtfis de ^las 
iiautes fonctions. Comment est ce mon cher 7>$}^a^e, 
que vous avez appris a Ithaqu^ i vous conimicre e^ 
chevaux? c*eJt d forte d*en voir et de rettiarqaer Injurs 
defauts et leurs perfections «vecde» gens exp^rimefiles. 
^out de m^tne parlez souvent des bonnes et des maii- 
vaises quality des hommes avec d'autres hommes sages 
et vertueux, aui aient lon^tem^'ltndie fenlrs cAtat ^ i esi 
TQus apprenarez insensiblement comtn^ ifs ^ofit fillt^ 
et ce qu*ir est |)ermis d'feh attettdre. ^ui -^slt^fe'*qui 
vous a appirifl^ & coiinortre fci^'boA^'M t^sib^lb^rtlfflfjpMletf 
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C'estla frequeAte kctnte, et 1» reflejcion ^jfpcits gf^m 

acquis le discernement sur la mu$iqu^ ? C'e^ }a jgfu^iae 
application a observef les divers 'masici^tis. Comment 
peut-on esp6rer de bien fwivcfner les hommet, si on n* 
les connoit pas! et comment les connoitra-t-on si Poa 
ne vit jamais avec eux ? Oe tt*est pas vivre avec eux 
«ue de les voir en public^ ou Pon ne dit de part et 
d'autre que des chos^s indifferentes et pr^parees avec 
art : il est question deles Toir en particulier, de tirer du 

, Ibmi de learcoeiur tontes leu ressources irecri^tes qui y . 
w&at, de l«3 tdter de tons c^t^s de hs soniler pour 
d^couvrir leurs maximes. Mais po^r bien juger det 
hommes, il {aut commencer par savoir ce quails doivejit 
^tre^ il faut savoir ce que c'est que vrai et solide me- 
TitCj pour discerner ceux qui en ont d'avec ceux qui 
n'en ont pas. 

' . Oa ae cesse de parkr de vertu et de m^rite sans 
. ^vair ce que c'est precisemeut que le me rite ^t la 
Tertu. Ce ne sont que de beaux noms> que des termes 
v^giSktn pour la pldpart des homtnecr, qui se fotit honneur 
4'«a parler a touteiieure. II faut avoir des principes 
H^ertaias de justico^ de raison et de vertu> pour connoitre 
. ceiyc qae soot raisoanables et vertueux. tl faut savoir 
'les maximes d^un bon et sage gouvernement pour con- 
noitre les bommes qui ont ces maximes et cenx qui s'en 
, ^loigjaent par une fausse «ubtilite« En un qaot, pour 
jQfiesurer ^lu^ieurs corps, ii faut avoir une mesure fixe: 

> f>our juger, II faut tout de m^me avoir des principes 
icustans auxquels tons nos jugemens «e reduisent. II 
faut savoir precisement quel tst le but de la vie hu- 

. inaine, et quelle iin oa doit sfe proposer en gouvernant 
^ kcxmmes. Ce bat unique et essentiel est de ne you* 

. loiT jamais I'autorite et la grandeur pour soi ; car cette 
recherche ambitieuse n'iroit qu'i satisfaire un orgueil 
ty rannique : mais on doit se sacri/icer dans les freines 
inftnies du gouvernement, pour rend re les hommes 
botts et heareux* Antrement iMi in^rclie 4 t&lons ^lan 

. lia^rd pendant toote la vie; on va comme un n^Vire 
en pleineuEier, qui a'a point dq pilbte^ qui ue coh^lte 
iipoint les astres, et i qui toutes les c6tes Voislne^|soiit 
^4iKxaiAae8;;.il ^e |>eut faire que ns^afra^ , ^ ' 
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S74» JT7irEKH.E DBTAITMBNT. 

ARTICLE XX. 

THE' best Theme or Essay, on ani/ su^ect, by yoking 
ladies or geatlemen not 16 years old, will be entitled to 

a PKIZB. 



ARTICLE XXL 

» 
The best e&py of verses in Bullish, on tmj itdffast, by 

yoQDg ladies or gentlemen not 16 years old, will be 
entitled to a prize. 



ARTICLE XXn. 

The best solutions to the following questionq, by yoii|ig.H 
geotlemen not 16 years old, will be.entitled to a «aAZSr 

Question 1« By Master J. Macann, Long Sutton. ^ 

Bought a house for a certain sam, and sold it again . 
for 171/. by which L gained as much per cent asltte 
faoose cost ; what did I give for the house? . .v 

Question 2. By Master L, 3Vinterbotbam, Kocb^ale, 

Find Hie side of the greatest square* that canr be m*-: 
scribed in a triangle whose base and perpendlcvlar arb 
12 and 8 respectively. 

' . / 

Question 3. By Master J. Atkinson, Att^rcliJTe \ 
Academy. 

What length of cord wilMay out an ellipse codtinK' 
itVg haifan acre, by means of two pins fixed in the foci;c 
the transverse and' conjugate diameters 'being as 10^ 
tift.«? • ' 

Question 4. By Master W. Harrison* Burton Pidsea«. ^^ 

What two numbers are those, whose sum, difiereocef 
aMffrbdi^icty^ire is 12, 3^ and 10 respectively ? ^ ^^ 
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BIOGRAPHICAl MEMOIR 

OP ' 

MAlKS^ARET COUNTESS OF RIOHMQNB^ ^ v V 

MOTHER OF KING HENRY VII. 

Margaret; daughter and heiress of John Beaufort^ 
Duke of Somerset, and Lord of Deeping in the county 
of Lincoln, and great granddaughter vf John of Gaunt^ 
was born at Bletshoe in Bedfordshire, in 1441. Her 
eAibletl<>nV though sufficient for that age, was not^ery^ 
exleosfve. She was mistress of French, and had some \ 
knowledge of Latin; but her abilities were, according 
to Ballard, superior to her acquirements, and her diish- 
pOSflicm perfectly amiable. 

"Her gdod qtiahties and vast inheritance procured her 
many advantageous offers, particularly the son. of (he 
celebrated favourite of Queen Margaret, William Duke 
of'SufFolk^ and Edmund Tudor, £ar1 of Richmond, 
h«ii}f brother of king Henry VL Being in doubt to 
which of these two she should give the preference; she ^ 
consulted an old lady, who recommended Iter to St. 
Nicholas, the patron of virgins. The saint very good 
natdt^dly made l^is appearance in the habit of a bishop, 
and advised her to many Edmund. This story is re- 
lated by Ballard^, on the authority of a perish hiahpp, 
and the great Sir Francis Bacon : but it is sq absurd, tM> 
to be^cvem below the ridicule with which X^rd Orfovd: 
^bas assailed itf . By this marriage, aiid in consequence/ 
of her birth, she became allied within the fourth de^ 
grt^^'io thrrty kings and queens, besides eai^s;marqui^ 

^^/ifc TtoMaitl's British Ladies, p.' "Ti 8, 8to. ^din '/ . 

t J^td^ Roya(l adtf Nisble AuOuM, article ^Umm^Cm^i^ 
Bicbmond and Derby. 
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sea, duk^^.and princes; and asUmcy liftl;''^^ ifte 
offspring of this marriage^ she, becaiae^Uied in lifer 
posterity to as nuqy morv^ : f. • ^ 

Her first husband dying in 1456*, she n»»rned Sir 

'Henry Strafford, second son of Humphrey Slraffijrd, 

' the great Duke of Buckingham. Soon after the death 

of this husband, she married Thomas IiOrd Stasl^y, 

who after her son Henry's accession to lh« throne, was 

created Earl of Derby, and died in 150*L 

Though this lady's education was so defective as t»ot 
to afford means of original composition, ber love of 
piety, and desire to increase it in England, induced 
ier to translate from the French, a book caUed ** Spccm- 
lum Aureum'Pkcatorum/* or, a '' Mirror of Gold ^br t 
sinful Soul;'' and the third and fourth boo<ks of Dr. 
"Oerson's " Treatise of the Imitation of Jesns ChriiBe,'' 
^he also composed, in the twenty^third year «f ijie 
jreig^i of Henry VIL " Orders for great Estates of 
Indies and noble Women, for their Precedence, Altffc^ 
^nd wearing of Barbe&at Funerals, over the Chni, and 
'under the same.'* 

These performances, though they receive a certain 
recommendation from the^quaUty and devotion of tiieir 
author, would not have preserved her £am« to posterttyi 
but her munificence, equally influenced by fHety and 
good sense, induced her to make those public fbutidVh 
tions and endowments, which will <aufte her name t4 
t>e repeated with gratitude, while kafoiagand re^^loa 
yet claim an asylum in Britain. 

Her principal acts were the foundation of two c^- 
leges, Christ's and St. John'sf, in tlia uaive»si4y <»f 
Cambridge* She also instituted iectoreshifls in divinity 

* auftely hMcissoitie niiktiflie, or Oie C^AintMB woQkl'bt ^]y J|f 
years oM at the time of ker first hueband'^ de«tb» JSML 

f FeuBded in 1505— the original obUgatimof #fl*n^S^«^^ finlf 
madter of this college, is yet extant among tke arohiv^s, a^ be^M 
date Sept 4, anno 22 Henry VII. The endowmeaU of this ool- 
lege were tery liberal, and are enamerated in the^Countess^ mfl; 
the Abbeys of Crtyhs and D0nmi JM foumdd ^att 4*ei«tfl the 
^9t Hi tl^^ :5^^v«n Jh9r hr h^JMOiMiir V^ 
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, fl CnnbridgfTMHi Oxford *, ttnd 4(l%ifded n thaitveetia^dice 
, i» ma»y poor studeiiti; Ske establkhed at Ctimbrid^ 
a perfyetmal public preach^ f. Sher built an Wms« 
hooae at WestmiBSter for poor women, which ^»m 
yftirwards turned rntoa fcidging hoa^e for the singing 
iBfifi &f thecoUegte ; aod fbttmied a free school at WyoK 
iKiura in Dorset»bire# She lived some time at Torrii^g* 
>ton^ im Bevon^ra; and, pitying the minia^ter forhitf 
long walk from the partoiiage house to the churchy gave 
to -him and bis stKreessers the manor-hottse^ and the 
lands bekinging, lying close to the chtirch. 

These virtuous deeds breathe so tme a spirit of piety 
aad charity that the superstitions whkh marked Mar-* 
garet's character, if they claim notice, can be con* 
ssdered only as the excess of the same principles. She 
is commonly drawn in the habit of a nun, and was ad* 
mitted into the fraternity of five religious houses, West- 
minster, Crowland|, Durham^ Wymbourn, and the 
Charter-house. She was at prayers soon after five 
o'clock in the morning, ^nd went through the religious 
offices of the church of Rome With so much strictness, 
and added so many private devotions, as to occasion 
bodily iadispoittibns* She had girdles and under-gar-i^ 
mtn,ta of hair; and when in h^}th> constantly wore 
t>0e next her person on certain days in every week : 
so that she declared to her confessor that her skin wds 
frequently lecereted. 

Her life was chequered by all the turns of good and 
ill-fortune, incident to the troublesome period at vrhjch 

e Thf^ lectuteship waslBStituted In the yeat 150^^ (18 Hen. VII.) 
^ the feast of tM natiThy, And endowed with twetitf marks ^ 
mm*. peyable by tiM Abbot aad Conveat of Wcstttlnster, wHieh 
house she had ehdowed with a ycAriy revenoeof 87/. 

The lectureship at Oxford was founded at thesawe.^ime, and 
^ith t/tf same endovomenU 

f Established aOth Oct. 1504', with a stipend of 10/. per ann, 
pVfa^e by "the Abbet and GMveiit ei Westtninstef, The dsty of 
this preacher was to preach, at least six^ sermotts isfttf year, at* 
i^reral ehufebes (specified in the foutldkioii} in the dioceses of 
i^^ndop, Ely, and Un^t^; bnt the dirty h now altered to one ser* 
il^on in the ^university at the begifMing of Bestef. 

$The ConntewofRtohMond aiidliettttotfierMS)rga'i%t(Ifcidfi<' 
ess Dowager of Somerset) were reoeived into the sistetihRied at 
Croyhuid> in the year 1^6^-^mde Oough's Croyland, p* 7U 
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»h^ liV^; Sh^ Iwdy at length, lbe*«p|ife«Ute :!to^fc^.-> 
hek* belb^^ son unexpected iy advanced to tb« •fhltMi^'^'^ 
or^nglimd, and weathering all the stonns wbic^ arite^ 
frolan a forcible acqursttion, and a dispoted title, end a - 
reign of ttventy-three years by a peaceful death. Sbe 
survived him bnt three months, dying tb«89tb of June,' 
1509, aged 69, and waft buried in hereon Henry VtttkV 
chapel at Westminster. Her epitaph was composed by- 
the celebrated Erasmus *, who (as it is entered m an M^ ' 
book of accounts) had a reward of twenty shitiiogylttr 
writing it. Her funeral sermon was preacbed by - 
Bishop Fisher,' and contained a just delineation of ber 
character, and an ample narrative of h^r charities aad 
^ virtues f.. 



SOME REMARKS 

ON THB 

PHYSIOLOGY OP THE EGO. 

Mr. I. A. Paris, in a letter to Mr. Maton, has made' 
some very ingenious observations on the physiology of 
the e^^, which I have no doubt wiU be entertaining to- 
the readers of the Enquirer, and have therefore for-- ' 
warded the following compressed account thereof. 

The albuminous portion of the egg, according to 
Mr. Paris, is destined not only to anbrd nourishment 
to the ovular embryo, but also to assist in maintaining ' 
that equable temperature which is so necessary to the ' 
fufure evolution of the germ ; because, being a very 
feeble conductor of caloric, *' it retards the escape of 
he^t, prevents any sudden transition of temperature, 

^ l^ntstnus W&8 Lady Margaret*^ profester at CftBitMM(pe at-ih^ ' 
time of her dtath. 

f This sermon was printed by Wynkio de Worde, who was 
printer to the Countess Margaret — it is very rare — afucsimie of 
this sermon, with a pre&ee containing an account of ber different 
charities, and a list of her professors at Cambridge and Oxford- 
was printed in smaU Svo. by A, BotvUle, in 17C8. This too is. 
Are. 
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aoA^hrqs ;ftf^€drt& Ifae ii|tal chillB whii^h vtb^<.ocq^ipTia}fJ2 
intgr>MQn«. gf the paveot inigh^t induce/' Tb^ th|G^^| 
prineip^l use of tb« follicle or air-bag, at th€ obU^^]^^ 
end of tbe egg, is to oxygenate thtj blood of tbe cbickr>{ 
if pot demonstrated, is rendered bigbly probably fron^,\ 
th^ circumstance pf the bag having been found, by .; 
espierimeaty to coataio atmospheric air, . Tbis foUiclQj^ 
as far as Mr* Paris's observation has extended, app^ar» , 
totbe ^' of greater magnitude in the eggs. of those,bird$..^ 
wlikicb place their nesis on the grounds and whose 
ydjting are hatched fledged^ and capable of exerting 
tb^r .muscles as soon as they burst from their shell,: 
theAi ,i» .the eggs o( these whose nests are generally 
built on trees, and whose progeny are born blind and 
forlorn.. Thns the/o/Zicu/} in the eggs of fowls, par- 
tridges, sCnd moor-hens, are of considerable extent,, 
ivhilst those in the- eggs of crows, sparrows, and doves,: 
are extremely contracted. The. chick, therefore, of 
fowls and partridges, has a more perfect plumage, and 
a greater aptitude to locomotion, than the callow nest^ 
lings of doves and sparrows.'' 

With Fordyce, Mr. Paris allows that a deficiericy of • 
cajq^r^ous, matter is the cause of the absence of the 
ioyplucrum or shefl of the egg, which may occasionally 
bq^observed: though this deHctency, he contends, ori- 
ffi^qi^s not in the privation of the calcareous principle,, 
but iti s<^me internal state of the system. " A hen,'' 
sa^s t)e, *' which 1 kept for some experiments, had its 
leg, broken in two parts. The fracture was carefully 
ba$^da£^d.; three days subsequent to \vhich, several . 
egg^ ^es^itute of shells were found ou the premises. , 
Ti^.hen had deposited no perfect eggs, nor were there . 
any uthej: birds from which "these yolks could have 
proiQ^ded ; ( therefore conjectured, that all the cal" ^ 
careous nuiiter designed for the formation of the . shell 
fasi4^^b^^ea,ei;Qployed ifi the regeneration of the bone/' ^ 
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REMARKS • -"• -"'-< 

■ADB IWRIN« .,,, 

A TOVR m ASIA MINOR, 

TROM MK. WAI.P0LB'» MS. J«tUlll<AX,. v < 

DtRiN^ my joarney in Asia, I took «p mj. abode Atf 
€be night in the Khins or caravanserais, ^h0»9ix%m 
]^oom to myse^ in these bad substitutes for inas, ratlMC 
than the private bouses of the Turks, where my Jaittfr>> 
sary procured me admittance. For altkoa^h the T»rk# 
are quiet and inoffensive, yet any thing is preferable^ 
to sleeping in a small room with half^a-dozea of tbemi 
or to a cross-legged posture at meals, round a k>w tables 
eating spoon-meats, t^ which their repasts generally 
consist. As the road I travelled was not much fre- 
quented, I was forced to stop at the houses of indi^i^ 
duals ; and arriving generally at son-set, I found them 
beginning their supper : their dinner is at ten in the 
niorning, as they rise at break of day. Sometimes a 
village afforded a small hut of mud and straw, par- 
posehr built for travellers : half of this was raised aoou^ 
two jeet from the ground, for men to lie on ; the oiher 
half accommodated three or four horses. In the grea^ 
towns it wds necessary to go first to the governor wit&ii 
some present, accompanied by my Janissary, AA 
OuzeUhissar I waited on the Aga, who, after soaae coo* 
TerBation with my Janissary, ordered a Greek (h^ 
taiior) to receive me into his house, where I remarii^ed 
sDme days. Presents to the servants are alwayjs givesw 
At Melasso, I waited on the governor $ it was the tioHl^ 
of the fast of the Ramadan: i found him sitting on hif 
^ftn/Counfing his bead« of thick amber: a pipe was 
lirdught to me, but not to him, as he did not smoke, eal| 
nor drink, from sun-rise to. sun-set. He showed pie 
gtm^ and pistols made in England : these some En^Visl^ 
men had brought to Melasso, coming to buy. hqr^^ ^<^^ 
the army on the Egyptian expedition, This.fa^t ./ojf 
the Ramadan I found was most strictly observed,.f,,>^K 
iSTanissary was not so scrupulously abstemiau^ ^ f^ 
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guide, who never even took snuff, until the sauvrtgif' 
below the horizon. I passed the evenings writing m-^ 
journal^ and reading some bpokis. of travek I had witt 
me. The Turitish peasants would sometimes brinf . 
medals : these. they found in the fields. The conversa-" 
tion of the Turks turned generally, as I found from my 
Snterpreter, on the aflairs of the village, and its neigli. 
Lourhood. The women never appeared. I saw son^ 
by tbe road side ; and in the villages young children 
m^« their appearance, with strings of copper money 
around their beads; and the nails, both of their hdnds 
imd £eet, dyed of a reddish colour, with heana, the 
leaves of which are powdered and formed into a paste, 
and thea applied. This is a custom of greatantiquity : . 
Hasselquist says he saw the nails of some mummies 
dyed in this manner. Although the Turks, in their 
intercourse with each other, strictly adhere to the 
practice of taking off their slippers in a room, (a cus- 
tom of the ancients; see Martial, lib. iii. deposuisokas} - 
vet they dispense with it frequently in tbe case of 
ISuropean travellers. 

Besides rice and fowls, it is possible to procure, at 
many oT the villages and towns in Asia Minor, yourt, 
or sour milk, called in Greek i^uyoLXct^i cmmac, or coa* 
l^nlated cream, in Greek, a(f(>oya,K<i; and soft cheese^ 
vXcp^o 'tipt, a literal translation of the casms viridis of 
Columella. Mutton is universally preferred to beef; 
tliis, in general, is coarse and bad tasted : the former 
is double the price of the latter, and is two pence the 
pound. 

A Greek labourer receives from thirty-five to forty 
paras a day, nearly fifteen pence: he works only two- 
thirds of the year ; the other third consists of holidays. 
Purwg the four fasts, of which that in Lent is the mo^t 
Strictly observed, he eats shell-fish, caviar (the xoe -of 
the sturgeon), pulse, and anchovies. 

1 observed but few Greek villages in Asia Minor; 
the Greeks all seek the great towns, to avoid more easiljT 
the different means of oppression resorted to by the 
T\ii%i8h governors; whose short residiences in jtheir 
|&in^iDces.are speat, not in countenancing «or furtberipg 
icc^ hnprovement or plans of amelioration in tbe con- 
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•^aiilotibf those subject to them, hutM 4xkcii^g^S9^ 
thing they can, to repay themselvTear f6r the^cnii Trhieh 
the Porte takes from them ; and irf-carryirigf awajr vfh^f 
. M^ealth they afe able to amass. It is drfficnlt to ascer- 
tain what'^sum any given province pays annually to the 
', l^orte ; but a near conjecture may be made, by addi|ig 
ihe Karatch (capitation tax) to the sum whfc& the 
^ governor stipulates to pay every year. ' J 

^ The Turks, (as* far as my experience carried' 'nie) 
''show no disposition to molest or offend a trarelRr. 
Something contemptuous may at times be obsenre<fin 
thteir manner. But a great change for the better, in 
their general deportment^ is to be attributed- to dieir 
never being now exasperated by the attacks of d^^n 
or pirates on the coast. -•. 

No people living under the same climate, and in die 
'same country, can be so opposite as the Greeks iiid 
Turks. There is in the former a cringing maa£r, 
and' yet a forwardness, disgusting to the gravity'&d 
seriousiiess of the latter. The Turks treat the Artnc^ 
nians^ who conduct themselves generally with g[rpat 
propriety and decorum, with much less harshness thai 
they show to the Greeks. Their present conditioii^ is 
certainly not the most favourable point of view for 
considering the character of the Greeks; and their 
faults, which are those of their unfortunate situatioD, 
wotild disappear under more favourable circumstances, 
■ and « different government. When in office and au- 
thority, they are not so devoid of insolence to their 
countrymen a^ might be v^'ished. The codfa-bas^ii'm 
the Morea are, many of them, tyrannical to the' btfter 
'Greeks- The treatment which the Jews expeiienced 
at their hands, in the time of the Greek empire, is (hat 
which the Greeks now meet with from the Tnrks. 
** No one," sajrs Benjamin of Todela, ^' dares go on 
horsebaick, but the imperial physician; and the Jews 
are hated in the town by all the Greeks, without any 
regard to their good or bad character,'* p. 5<5,' as ctted 
byNiefibuhr. ' ; ' * '^ ' 

Neither hay nor oals are known to th6 Turks; nor 
'has any nation }n the east ever used them^ for their 
ht)irse»/ «• They brot»ght barley also ind straw for the 
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^^qX^e^" l.Kioga'iT- 28. Homer may- hi^ <*op8i;tfgd 
j'i^flwfE. 195; and Juveixal, 'Sat, VIIL Qumeniis,Qr0 
.^lami)* Niehbuhr says, he saw no oats ia ^rai^i^^jt 
,(did potobsefve tobacco so much cultivated as qom^^^ 
cotton. The tobacco plantations requii-e much attQO* 
, tiop; but are very productive. After gatbe ring j^e 
leaves, the, stalks stand and rot, and, by the salt wh^ph - 
they contain, fructify the earth. The crop frooi a 
^tobacco plantation is esteemed worth as much a» t^e 
\.piroduct of the same land sown with corn. An acre of 
^moderately ffood ground is said to yield about two hun- 
,jdr6d okes ox cotton t an oke is two pounds and three 
'. i|aarters; and the cotton may be worth nearly two 
, piastres an oke. ' 

The olive-tree flourishes in ^ chalky soil. In sum- 

, ;iner,'a hollow 4s tlug round the tree, to receive water: > 

' / ihe fru.it is beaten on with long sti^rks, and not gathered. 

*th^ olive-presses, whicji I saw, consist of a cii;cu]ar 

basin, of twelve feet in diameter; and from the Centre 

rises a tall strong piece of wood, to which a large stone^ 

,^ iike a mill-stone, is attached. A horse goes round the 

! b^sin, and, as he moves, the perpendicular piece of 

^ wood receives a rotatory motion; this is cochmunicated 

., Jo the stone. 

, ; Locusts are called by the Greeks xardpa (a curse. J 

..They had laid waste the country about Adramyttium 

'and Pergamus.' Proceeding in a straight line, and 

"' stopped by no impediment, they devoured every kind 

, of vegetation : all means used to destroy them were , 

\ fruitless; if some part were, killed by fire and smoke, 

kindled expressly, still, however, multitudes escape. 

. In July, the Archipelago was covered for some distance 

with swarms, which the wind had driven into the sea. 

They were larger than grasshoppers; with legs and 

bodies of a'yellow colour : their wings were br6wi[i and 

spotted. The Turks have not learned to eat thep; 

.bat with the Arabs, the locust is boiled or roasted, and 

^ eaten with salt. , Europeans are surprised at thisf as 

the Arabs are, when they hear that w^ eat. crabs, 

.; oysters, arid lobsters. , > 

.' , Th^ stories, while I was in the Troad^^v«^ere building 

' '.^■ iii^jx j^ests on the houses at Bournabasbu The vebera- 
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tion f^ to these buds by ii^ MahomirtimtJ^is w^ 

npwb. The Thessalians (says Plutaich, de isids <« 

^iridcj esteem them because they destroyed serpents.. 

^)e noise made by the apper and urnier parts of th^i^ 

-uill . ('* crepiiaiUc ckonia rgsiro/' OvidJ i% well gquh^ 

pa/eu» by $haw« to that of a pair of castanets., 

Oq tbe great roads near Smyrna^ which lead to tbf^ 
interior, are to be met freqaent caravans of canteis : 
these are preceded by an a», and round their neckd 
are strings of beads, with a bell. I mentibii this, b^ 
cause the same ornament is seen on the camols S4ml|»- 
tured at Perse polis. The darnel of the northern part 
of Asiatic Turkey is a stronger animal than that of the 
south : the latter carries not more than five hundred 
pounds weight; but the former from eight to nine hun- 
dred. Near ^ioolah I met a carayan Ipiden with iron 
•re. 

The country,, about Sniyrna, is well cuhivated ; m<$M 
of it laid down in cotton and corn land. They plough^ 
as I was told, with a pair of oxen, oaore than an acne 
^ day, and the man>ure they use is boirat weed* . Tfc«& 
whole, country was now |^ April) wesuring a heantMiil 
appearance; the anemoni^ rannacuhi«y and hyapinytbA 
were seen in the fields, and by the road sid^ Ha^ijag. 
slfpt one nifbt in the open air/ by % fire which 'the . 
driver of the cara<van kindled with dried hoKsedwtg, i 
arrived the next day at the banks of theHan&as; I 
crossed it at the ferry* and reached Menomen^ whence . 
I sailed to Smyxna in an hour. From Menon^an, boats 
come daily to Smyrjaa, m the season, laden withv water 
melons. F^roni the seed a liquor is aiade^ whieli i& 
sold ahout the tltt^U of JSmyrxia. 

The fields and gardens about Smyrna are. planted 
with aknond, olive, fig; and pomegranate tracs. . The 
hi Us round Smy rna are of granite. At a viUage la thfc : 
south of it, called Beejaw, is a very fine groye of cjr<« 
press trees; tUs tree, so great a favourite with 4ba, 
Turks in their burying^grounds, is there planted on 
account, of its balsamic smell ; its wood was alwcij^ 
prized in the east for its durability. The EgTpliaiMP 
mad« their immmf chests of it ; and the- AthMHiaiis 
buried those wlio had fallen i^ war Im coifins of this 
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Wfldidr, Between Smjrmtt and Boariisftatyrm ^ilbgi| 
«eirfni tniles to the noTth**eas(t of it, is a very largfe ceiae^ 
tery, with remains of antiqility in it, andweelriiiacrtp. 
tions. The Turkish haryisg grovncls are in yEiVWii 
extensiTe, as' they never put a body where one has 
been already deposited, atad are aho olietism^ as^ky 
M hot ptit niem deep in the gfouildk 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND LITSRASY 
ANECDOTES. 

VY srvAD. 

No. IV. 

1%e tAstrvment ly "tffhich Btteen Jdnt towt jpifitftlitinied 
^Ujsm qf England, ifc. setfing fof^ the reami^ Jbr 
eidinty and her right to the ifrotm^, 

Ladt Jane ^rey was eldest daughter of Henry Lord 
Grey, Duke of Suffolk, and the Lkdy Frances, daugh* 
tec and one of the coheirs of Charles Brandoft, Duke of 
Sofi>lk> by Mary his wife. Queen Dowager U^ Lewig 
XII* c^ r ranee, and youngest daughter of ICing 
Henry the Seventh. The aspiring and hanghty Duke 
of Northumberland knowing the claims of Lady Jase 
to the crown of England, and thinking to exalt his 
.owa finaily by the match, propose a marrmge b«» 
tweien he^ and his fourth son Lord Guildford Dudley^ 
wbieh' having accomplished, his tbonghts were neact 
direol«L towards Edward VI.^ wbo^ through hispolicyj 
consented to transfer the right to the crown to his coa« 
siikLfldy Jaae, in defiance to the natural ri^t of his 
two sisteift Mary and JBlixabeth. On the death of 
Eilward itwas mth the greatest reluctance that this 
iMHUitl^iimis woman, lor whom literatuve had fav ' 
gwatert^atmathan dominion t> 'Consented to aesefi 
• . ' ■ ' •••••,. • k 

♦ floni »ie ifiri^ eanSon in thtee Iblio aHMit related' MM 

4 ,11itW]Ma AMh«D» bsfose he^rentimko QmmMAffxeMkm 
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bihcniohm V^bii^. ovwi^coniei 94; lost Jby ^tti^' (mtT|i|^ 
jh8K^^(th«iiL lihe x^M^m, of bur father^ K^r tatlijer-ni 
Rrbiw/fWid abpie all k^c' Iwbfaid^ she waved all o^j^* 
b ition^ aoA Ihe . foilowiiig , proclamation was issuecl : ^ 
J'* : til •:;••; , ' " 

g 1 ^lANC.tiiy the grace of God, Qaeen of England^ 
:i£naikC9, and Ireland, Dofender of the Faitb^.and of 
ythe. .CtnicCb of England, and also of Jrelandj tind'er 
•iGhristyin earth the supreme head. To all otAr most 
vJovittg^ fiiitbfiiK. and obedient subjects, and to' every 
..itf Ihem, greeting. Whereas our most dear. cousin, 
.Edward the Sixth, late King of England, France, apd 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and in earth the 
supreme head, under Christ, of the Church of England 
i And Ireland, byliis letters patent, signed with his own 
hand^ and sealed with his great seal of England^ bear- 
ing date the twenty-first day of June, in the seventh 
year of his reign, in thft presence of the most part^of 
his nobles, his counsellors, judges, and divers otBer 
grave and sage personages, for the profit and surety of 
the whole realm thereto assenting, and subscribing 
their names to the same, hath by the same his tetters 
patents recited, that forasmuch as the imperial crown 
of this realm, by an act made in the thirty-fifth year 
of the late King, of worthy memory. King Henry the 
£i§^htb, our progenitor and great uncle, was, for lack 
ef issue of his body lawfully begotten, and for lack of 
issue of the body of our said late cousin King Edward 
the Sixth, by the same act limited, and appointed to re-^ 
main to the Lady Mary, his eldest daughter, and lo the 
heirs of her body lawfully begotten ; and, for default of 
such issue, the remainder thereof to the Lady; £Tiza« 
beib> his second daughter, anc} to the tieirs of '.her 
. body lawfully begotten, with such conditions as snx>ald 

V JUdy Jsne at Broadgftt^ inL^cestershiret to take bit teaVe^ wbom 
, ]i^ IbuDd re^iag Piitto in Greek, with as miicb delight itts'| 



V, nentlf men would read a merry tale in Boctace, u-bil^ tbe Wbofe of 
* 5te family were tdinting in tiie Park, fiein; asked by iaaiiitirby 

•he would lose such pastime in the Park? tmtlirig*. she an^WjBredf 
"* '* Jill 1^e)^«p«ivt IS hotasfaadciw to tliatj ^ » Pf^to : i^Uis ! good 

Mk, they never felt what true pleasure meant^' 
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' ^ ]b!9 Jio^ited aiid luppointed bv tlie Tate ^Qg» of vronby 
ineinary; King^Heiity &eSig)lfb/oil^<pr«g«wtoDn-taid 
'.^r<^a( uncfe, by hts letters p)»tmtl6, ^MldttahipignMt 
seAl, or by' his last mil m wri«in|', ^igii^diwitfakAiji 
hand. Ahd forasmuch as tbe sttifd ItmiUtlatt. pfothe 
imperjai crown of this itealm being limited (as isafore- 
^^said] to, the Lady Mary and iMy Blittaboili^ .ieiug 
^ \illegUiibate, and not laiwfulfy begotteb/for tbak^Sie 
mah-iage had. bet ween the said late*Kilig> King Hftdiry 
the Eighth^ our progenitor and greait uncte, and the 
' Lady Cathtirine, mother to the said Lady Mary» ahd 
^ also the marriage had between the said late iiM, 
King Henry the Eighth, our progenitor and grj^ 
. uQCie« and the Lady Anne, mother to the said Lady 
Elizabeth, were clearly and lawfully undooo^ by sani- 
tences of divorces, according to the word of Gdd,''jaid 
the ecclesia^ical laws ; and which said several divoiite- 
menfs have been severally ratified and confirmed by 
authority of parliament, and especially in the twentv 
eighth year of the reign of King Henry the Eigbtn^ 
our said progenitor and great uncle, remaining in 
force, strength, and effect, whereby as well the 
said Lady Mary, as also the said Lady Elizabeth, t^ 
all intents and purposes are, and have been, clea^rly 
, disabled, to ask, claim, or challenge the said imperial 
' crovirn, or any other of the honours, castles, manors^ 
r lordships, lands, tenements, or other hereditamehts; as 
heir or heirs to our said late cousiu. King Edward 
the Sixth, or as heir or heirs to any other per* 
I sou or persons whatsoever, as well for the eaase 
[ before, rehearsed, as also for that the said Lady ^ry 
* auct Lady Elizabeth were unto our said late cousin 
"'[ hu\t of the half-blood ; and therefore, by the ancient 
^ 7 ia^q^s, statutesi and Customs of this realm/ be not tin* 
"heritable unto our said late cousin« althbugh they^ had 
^^ been born in lawful matrimony, as indeed they were 
2,( ,J)oi, .as by the said sentences of divorce, .asdtthd^^id 
i,^ ^tut^ of the twenty-eighth year of the reign of King 
v'^ HMr}^ .the. Eighth, our said jprpgeuitoit and ^at 
t^^'uiiele,:pJa»ily apf>eareth. .- ,. j \ , „, ,^; 

^ o:" At^ forasmuch also as it is to be thoiigbt^ or ait the 
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^astthtieh i^bhi 'doubted!, thdt t{i<e said Lady Mury 

^t^ safd^nip^nal irt^vfti offhi^ iredlfti, nbd^HdnM^es 
hipjpenttt'matTy tt<sfs<6rhg«r, Tjtirii ^6ut of fhld^ireiM, 
ttiStth^ the S&mb 'ttrtihgiJf, Kay^frg the^fdvc^Biiirtt' 
^liii this {mp^ri^i cft^Wti Ifi blfebiihtfft^troiild-^ adhere 
«ii*practi)ic; not fehTjr tobriftg^hi* noble" fte^ i^ahsti 
ilrto the tjrtantiy tmd SetVitUdeof the Biilhop^bf Rotn^;- 
Iftit also to^hare th^ fa^s ahdetiiftdfltt-of biar^T ehrelr 
dtirn native country or couiitfies to be pTactiierf, sm^^ 
plat in use v^ithih thi^ f^lm, talhei? thatitb^ fe^s/sfeP 
tiiteSr, and' customs, h^e of long l^lne'o^ed ; WHereil)^^' 
the title of inheritance of All -Arfd swa^lan* Ihe'^a^ib-- 
jects bfthls rt^Im do depend, to ihe p^rtJ- of ^l*^ii^ 
sfctencfe, and the utter subveffiiofi of the eoiiltio«^#^*si^ 
oiT' this f ealm. Wbereupmi odt sttid Jttte deal* -tt^ti^ 
^^ighfing and txinstdfering -With bMse^i %#htft-iJr*yA' 
Itttd* means ^ere -most convenient to be had fei^ th^- 
stay of ihe sstid succession ihtk^^tand ittfxiriiil eroWn,- 
if It -should please God to caH oui" said ^ate e^uttn oot*^ 
bf this- transitory life, having no Isirtte of his body^^- 
and calling to bis remembrance th£it we^attd-tbe Likdy ^ 
Catharine, and the Lady Mary, otir sisters^ be4n^ 1h^' 
daughters of the Lady Frances, out nalfuml miAber,"' 
and then and yet wife to oar natural and 'most lo^lii^" 
father, Henry "Duke of Sftffblkv and the lAdy Bfttt^ 
gkret, daughter of the Lady Eleanor, then ^deceafted 
Hiister to the said Lady Frances, and the late "mft <6f* 
btir cousin, Henry Earl- of Ci^mberkndi were very olgh 
/Of his grace*s blood, of the part of his fkeher^s skie, 
our said progenitor and great uAcle; ak|d' being tta- 
tutally born here within the realm, and- for th« ^^efy 
good opinion Our «aid late cousin Kad of 6ur- and ow* 
said sister's 'and cousin Mai^garet's^ood education, tM^ 
therefore, upon good deliberation and <advice h^^feiti 
bad' and' tak^n, by -his said • kttei^ patents deefftiFe, 
order, "assign, limit, and appoint,- that if it should fefv 
tdne himself out said late cousin^ Kli^g Bdward' Ike- 
Sixth,^to decease, hating no« issue of bis body' law^. 
folly begotten, that thea the said imperial cro^wn rf 
%ngland^ ind Irelslnd, and ^ the eonfines^ of « the-tiane; 
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lcig«f» psfi-eniineQpiei^ aathQr}];iQ3y juri$diptioa3« qomji- 
f]^j^i:.jftQmfmo», md heMitami^t9#, ^ our s%id. lai^^ 
c^^ip,. King. EdAvai-i^ the Sjxthj^ or to tb^ $al4 >i^^^ 
pN|rial^qrf»i¥aJ)^kuigin^» or. ia anywiK^. apperta^^og;. 
sfu^il^j for lack pf sacb issue of bis body:* remaji^'^ 
c$KB|e> ao(| be .uata< tbe eldest son of the body ojftbef 
Slid I^^y Fira^oce^ lawfully begotten* being.bora iut^ 
tb^owoj^ iobis lifetim^^ and to the h^rs maje of tb($, 
biQ^yfQf the f«tme .el4est sou^ lawfully begott^n^ and $0 
froQn son to^sou, as be should be of certainty iu birtb^ 
qC th^^ . body of the saitl . Lady Prances, lawfully be* . 
gejl^bj^ being :.bor9 into tiiQ world in. our said late^ 
q^fl^D^f Hfe^me^ and to the, heirs ipa^c; of the body of 
c^^rys^h mh^u, lawfully h^got|en ; . and for defa^H of 
si^cb ¥V^ borU; into the world, in his lifetim^f, of ihfS, 
l^i^:<<of!:tl^*^d .l4ady Fraec«$i^ lawfully begfi^e.u«^ 
i4^ foe 1^ of helra m^ei ,of the body pf ey^ry, 
si^b 9up4.1aw^u)ly. b^Qt(ep ; andi for default. of i^uca 
sdP b«r9&)in^ the worldt ia his lif<^time> of the body of, 
tt|e^ 8^4 Ji^dyFraiiceis lawfi^lly begotten, aud for Iack| 
of. bf|iff.A^^>of ev^ry such sqnlawAiUy begotten, thai^ 
a^^ tbe> sajd imperial crowui and all aiid singular,. 
Qt^v the,, preipisei^ 9hoiild remain, con^e, and be to 
1^ ,by ihe aame of the; Lady Jane^ eldest daujgfater of^' 
tb# s^4* I<^4y Frances^ and to the heirs male of oui^ 
bjflt^yA Jlayitfujly begotten, and, for lack of such bel^^^ 
x^ah^of our, oo4y4 lawfully begptten, that then th^.^' 
said.i"li)cpdl.ffr<9iwj;i« and all other the premises, should! 
r^H^^.coi^e, .and be, to the, said Lady Catb^riuef^ 
ouf^ said sef^od ^ter, and to the heirs m^le .9f th^, 
body of, the said Lady Catfafuine, lawfully bc^ptt^n^, 
-v^itE dive^rs otber remainders, as by the same letters^ 
. patents more plainly a|id a( large it may and dotb^ 
apjpeair. Sithens, the making of which letters patent^ 
that is to say, on Thursday, which was ^he sixth day 
of tb.is instant month of July, it hath pleased God to 
call to his infinite mercy our said most dear and |ntire)y. 
beloVed cousin, Edward the Sixth^ whose ..soul, (^od., 
pardon, and forasmuch as he is now deceased, liarfng 
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np "^h^i/s of lis 'body b^|^tt«ii, Imd tb«t aW tfusnir 
remain, *^t Vtiii ptefi^nt tfn»; no heirs UwlbUj- ben 
gotten of thel body of oar said progenitor ttm^ grepi; 
uY)cIe;'K^!ng*H^tiry ^ Eighth; and ibta^niiehiiJsa^. 
t^e said^ Lady Fhmcesr,' our said moth^r^ had no isfiiili 
mate begotteti of her body; and born into lite i!ror(d|| 
in the li retime of our said cotistn. King Edward tfafi 
9i^th, so as the said imperial crown^ and otber tln^ 
premises io the same belong ng> or in any wtsc apperw 
taining, now be, and remain to 'us in onr aetoil aii4 
royal possession, by authority of the said letters pa- 
tent: We do therefore, by these presents, signify 

' unto all our most loving, faithful, and obbdient*^i&b- 
jects, that like as we, for our part, shall, by God'a 
grace, ^how ourselves a most gracioua and' beni^ 
Sovereign, Queen, and Lady, to all our good aabjecfy 
in all their just and lawful suits and causes, and to the 

.Uttermost of our power shall preserve and maintain 
'God's mo^t holy word, christian policy, and the ^ood 
laws, customs, and liberties of tnese our realms and 
dominions ; so we mistrust not but they, am) every #f 
tbem> will again; for their parts, at all times and in apt' 
cases, show themselves unto us, their natural • liege 
Qiieen and* Lady, most faithful, loving, and efacdicnt 
subjects, according to their bounden dutiea and al-* 
legiahce, whereby they shall please God, and do ate 
thing that shall tend to their own preservations aad 
sureties ; willing and commanding all men of all 
e8tate9, degrees, and conditions, to see our peace and 
accord k«rpt, and to be obedient to our laws, as they 
tender our favour, and will answer for the contrary, at 
their extreme perils. In witness whereof, we have 

^fraused these our letters to be made patents. WitaeSs 
oureelf at the Tower of London, the tenth daiy of 

.July, in the! first year of our reign. '^ 

' , God save the Queen. ; . 

-' Aimothmni .., Loiidim in tedihm RichardiGr^fiom 
privikgioadifnfnmehdumfolwfU^'^ 
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Grafton, tlTe |}V3at^Vef tbis' pr<K:ktiUtwi«t thoagh b$t 
fcad '^n^fdiBpliarged tb« duty of bis pfSee^ a/^;f9yal 

C' nttfr/«divlhaQooe89HMi of, Qu««o>^ry to ihc ^rowlk 
^Mut of SOO/.towiog bim from tb« prow^q at'tpe 
Anf^- of King £dward's di^at^ and Wiaa , immodiai^lv^ 
de|^rif«d o£ bis place and patent and JobnC^wocML 
]kki ki hia place. Tbe priotiiig of ibi^ iostrilinent^ » 
0&^im, wa» conaidered as JitUe &ss tbaa high, tre^^ol. 
iti'tbOM^ day& Besides the loss of his debt and patenll^ 
li<^>wai pTOBi^cuted, «iid imprisoned siic weeks in the 
^leeti Prison* .1 

JVo^A'^ (T*) Collections far the Bistory qf Worcester, 
p: ' \ ] ' . 2 vols, folio.^Lond, 17 Si. 
3ki ^ this, workf iq .1799, was added a. supplement, 
finqted for White, of Fleet Street,- price 1/. U. larfo 
yAper. Copies of Nash'^ book are now worth from 10 
#Oili^ guineas. 

f 'I>Qctor Barton being in qompany with Nash looa 
iaftdt the publication of his two heavy folios, the 
^wardea humorously observed to the doctor, that his 
' f Publication was deficient in aeveral respects* Dr. 
: Ijash, as w«s but natural, endeavoured to defend his 
.^volames in the best manner he was al^le. " Pray« 
Aoctxtr, are you not a justice of the peace ?''•*-'' I am/' 
^jreplied the doctor. Then says Barton, '' I advise you 
•'f» send your work to the house oficqirrectionJ^ 

s - 

,,Oems in the Cdlleciion qf the Duke qf Devonshire, en^ 

graved by Cfosmond, on 99 plates, 4tb. 

;:'Thb engraver, a Frenchman, never completed the col- 

election. A^r cheating bis noble patron, who had ad- 

tvanced him large sums of money, he absconded with 

the copper-plates, and was never afterwards heard of: 

it is supposed that he was lost on his passage to tne 

Continent. The plates were dose by order of William 

puke of Devonshire. 

A b'opy, mostly proofs, sold «t Leigh apd Sotheby's 
auction room, in 1804, to the Duke of Devonihire, 
fcr 42fc .... :, 
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hiQk^ivfco ^aspirM 4b 'the chamcter of a ti^e bililto* 
grfijMMr'i one entirely oonmits in tii6 odtaide and fyfti' 
oif 4lie'book^ aaditi vatne h Idiowii fh>in its dat^^^e ' ; 
foEfli of ' tlie ktieiv^ Or froitt the notes, aad ftequetitl^ ] 
haim Mme t|^po|[¥aphical error ; these are quatitibs \ 
whdkA piece it in the tank of rare or curious books, and i 
fix ata pecuniary vahie* The other branch of know* \^ 
ledge consists in knowing t^Oi are the most pmper 
bw»s for instruction, wAm^llift^mbjects ate most clearfy . 
presented and profoundly discussed; by tbe aid of 
what woHcs it is possible to embrace the origin df a 
science, follow it m its devebpements, and attain the, . 
summit of perfeetaon. It would, without* doubt, be 
an immense advantage were these two branches of " ' 
knowledge always united; but experience shows us 
that they rarely are so, and that the first of the two. .. 
has^ibeen ipueh ttiore cultivated than theseicoidd. ' Wg '** 
possess, on the subject of rare and eurioos «bMcSj M*- 
tiquittes* and literary jeiM^ (if the term tiAay^llcif^ 
allowed) much better instructions than wehaye r^a4'^ 
fare to books of real science. In searching fhr tbe.iT 
cause of this difierence, it may perhaps be traced tq* >:^ 
Uie passion that rich and vain men have shown for pos^ o } 
sessing books without being caoable of rcstdiog then, M 
for such men it has been rounq necessary tp ciV|ate a. : v 
sort of library composed of objects, which, under thQ. M 
exteriof form of books» are» in reality^ ,onW jPf^ritiof^in 
objetls of curiosity, wbjch t^ey, re^tl qo|,, put fsgme^ x^^ 
times complacently regard, soinetiipes ostenta^iouft^ir^Q 
displays; and, as it is almost always thpse wfko pofvsf^si ^ 
the tneans of recompense that direct the labour, of t^i§^,>o3 
workman^ one need not be surprised at Cf^ndii^ .hioi^.Y/ 
mor^ occupied in pointing out objects o^r%rity ^r|hi$^,) j^ 
rich^man^sacquirejn(ient, or praUing tho^ he a)re§4yaiiii( 
possesses, than labouring to point but the.vin^jits s^^. ,{;» 
works of studious fngn^ from whoflj pja, je/:p;jip€to«Bju ^ 
can be exji^cted, v'i l^' 
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|«(|^|ftl(«l9»III'O(>«HM|l0|lD«iil^ SOft^ 

Mabtin Mab«.J^avlats was a nOm ie guerre for a set of - 
intemperate puritans in the reign of Qu^n Elizd)elli« 
^ho circulated an iinmense number of libels; ' nev«r^' 
ifys WIgtaeli, in his CaUmUiesi^ Juikors, 'did sed). 
tioii travel so fast, nor. conceal itself so closely/ *thtb 
pr4s9, at W^ictx these books were printed, was flifit ae^ -' 
np\ near Kjngston, 'in Surry^ thence conveyed ilitb 
Northamptoh^ire, thence to Norton, and afterwards 
to Coventry ; thence into another part ot Warwick- 
shire, whence the letters were sent to another pre^ aSt 
Majichester^ where the snake was at length scotched 
hy the fearl of Derby, hard at work on one of tleir 
moat popular libels. For further particulars respecting 
Slajf'tin Mar-prelate, SiV G, Paul's Lift 61 Whitgift 
may b'^ consulted with advantage. 

ifouingite^* (Edward Wonky) Jmbr, iR^iHone on ^ 
Bis^ iftui FaU qf the aniiaU lUpuhlich addfUd to thf 
.ptetent Stoic qf Chxfit BnV(«m.— 24 edii. 8vo, ItCO^ 
4i edit. 1770. 

Tnn work was written by Fbstef , totor to jwi^Hhm' 
tagttt, who, after thrice running away, and being dis- 
covered by his father's valet crying fiflHatief ahftHil 
tfie streets of Deptford, was #eut to the West Indies, 
whither Foster accompanied him. On their return to 
England, a good-nstured Mratagen^ was practised to 
obtain a temporary isnppty »f money from old Mon- 
ta|p#/ and at the same tine to giye him a favourable 
opinion of his son^ attention to a particular species of 
erudition, tliis work was published with the name of 
'fedvt^rd Wortiey IHontague, Junior, subjoin'ed. OIS 
'Woitfoy Seeing the book advertised, sent for hfe sort, 
nnd g^vfe him a banli h6te of 1^2. v^lue, prbmisii^ 
^im li Siihilai^preseht for every nefir i^dition the bow 
should psWi through. It v^ias well received by tb'e 
pttbfitV^ i^b)B'd ciitibn therelbre bccludoned av^<6biB 
inpjply, 
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,mjU r to WE€0NDUCT0BS OF THB ENQUIRfiR. v 

^^' 'Ip Jjon thipk that the following carious circumi^tance 
c 'Si Worthy .ihsertioQ in your miscellany, you will bblige 
, ^ine by publishing it. 
. It (snow some months since Si quantity of old rope, 

*" fhrtD Norway, wag deposited in an old building ad- 
joining a dwelling house in High Street, Bb^ton. The 
rope has been since taken away, and the old building 
pulled down; since this was done, the "persons who 
occupy the adjoining dwelling house have been teuch 
annoyed with a smsul insect, which they suppose was 
bred amongst the old rope. They hare u$ed Several 
methods to ^et rid of them, such as smo(king their 
apartments with sulphur and charcoal, wasfting'them 
with sublimate of mercury, lime-wash, &c. but all 
without effect If any of your correspondents can 
suggest a. method of destroying these insects, it will be 
of great service to the persons who are trotibled with 
them. The insect is of the beetle tribie, and'^iSot so 
large' as a bug — the elytra or upper wing is a most 
beautiful microscopic object. I have preserved it for 
the inspection of tn^ cuHous. 

S^.TfiAl.!- • 



ON SOPHISMS. 

(Continued frdm p. 179.) ^ 

df bud Reasoning in civil Conversation and common ^ 
Discourse, * 

•HfTOsaTO we have shown examples of f9dae> argumen- 
tations in matters of science. But, because the prin- 

,^cipal>.u8e of reason does Aot ^consist ini ac^iring 
^caepces that are of little use for the conduct' of life, 
.wbereia it is of dangerous consequence to becjei^ieived^ 
it wil^ be. of much more advantage to' conside^r, ge- 
nerally, that which seduces mea into these fabf^ judg- 

; .i|M«its which are mad^ of all aoilfof things an4 blind 
.«ieawiikpri|iiidice in matters chiefly ioi^p^rt^ng man- 
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~ tiersi and condacing to the government of civil life, 
and'ai^'th^ mib)^t8 of otfr 'eomoiiftn dtsaftirse. Bat, 
as this design would require a treatise by itself^ which 

. vrottld comprehend almost all morality, we shall there 
mark out only a part of the caiises of those faUe jadg- 
nsents that are so common amon^ men. ,^ 

We shall not spend time in distinguishiog' false ' 
judgments from bad reasoning; as well because* false 
jtidgments are the sources of bad reasonings^ ^hich 
they draw after them by a necessary consequence; as 

^ also because there is an implicit and latent ratiocina- 
|ion in that which to us appears a simple, judgment, 
there being always something that serves as a motive 
and principle to that judgment. Fbr example, when 
w;e say that a stick is crooked in the water, because it 
. ^appears to us ; this judgment is grounded upon this 
genentl and false proposition, that what appears 
crocked to our senses, is crooked indeed ; and so in- 
cludes a reason which does not display itself. The 
causes of our errors, therefore, generally considered, 
may be referred to two heads ; the one internal, which 

.! is the irregularity of our will, that troubles and dis- 
. orders our judgment ; the other external, which con- 
sists in the objects of which we judge, and which de- 
lu^e our understanding by a false appearance. These 
causes are seldom separated ; nevertheless there ai^ 
certain errors wherein the one discovers itself more" 
plainly than the other ; and therefore we shall treat 
of them apart,' ^ 

Cfihe Sophisms qf Sdf4ove, Inio'est, and Passiom. • * 

^' ' '1st. If we carefully examine why some men so obi 

stinately dote upon one opinion rather than another^ 

«^ ^ We shall find it to be not through any peneirattoa 

itkib the truth, or the force of arguments, but isom^ 

•' liligag^m^flft of seliv-love,* interest, or passion. This h 

- ' *tbe weight that draws dewn . the balaabe, and * deter- 

■■''' uiiheiTth^ most part of our donbts; this is t^iat which 

•^ ^glres the greatest shock to our judgments, aod^stops^ 

>/ the catecfr of consoltatioo; Wejttdge of things, not 

as th«y iftue ih l^emselveis, bttt» thiey are^n'raipect of 

«Bf to^'truth and piN>ftt ar« to iittbeflm 
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We need no other proo( of this than, ihat Vf{. fyi 
eveHr day/ that things, in other.places generally liel4^ 
• for ctoubtful or false, are accounted altogether cei^taio 
by a^I those of one nation, profession, or order. $'o]f» 
it not being possible that what is true in Spain shon^. 
be fahe in Turkey, nor the understandings of the Span 
niards and Turkssucb, that while both judge of things 
by the rules of reason, what gf^nerally appears trqe 
to the one, should generally appear false to the other, ifc 
is e?ideht that this diversity of judgment can proceed, 
from no other cause than that t^e one are ^pleased to 
hold for truth what is for their advantage ^ whick 
jQOt being for the interest of the other, they have a 
contrary opinion of it. . . 

]Sow what is there naore utureasonable than to tak^ 
our interest for a motive to believe ^a thing ? AH tha|i 
ought to be done in such a case is but to ciHisider the 
more attentively the reasons that may discover to va 
the truth of what we desire should be true. JNor ijs 
there anv truth more plain than this, that that ouight 
to be independent of onrdesires, which o\ight to guide 
our opinions. It would be absurd to say, I am of thi$ 
country, therefore I must believe that such ^ saint first 
preached tl^e gospel here, jf- am t>f such an orde^ 
thereipre, I believe such an institution is wis^ aivd 
beneficial. These are no reasons.-^ Of what ordeiC. oi{ 
country soever we may bfu we are to b^li^veonly wha( 
i|B true^ and which we wouAd believe^ to wbstteve^coun* 
try, profession, or order, we might belong. 

2d. But this delusion is more apparent when it bap- 
peas Ifom change of passions. For though all other 
things remain xin the same condition, yet to then) that 
ar^ proyofcedwith n^w passions, it seems Hiat the new 
Change that has happened an their desires, bafi altered 
the whole course of things which are ai|y way related 
to thfm. .^s we find there are some persons. tfiat- will 
not acknpwledge af)y g9od quality, ek4^er natarai. qr 
fkcquifedj, in those against whom they have CQn«eive4 
an antipathy^ Pf that in any thing thwarted ;their'S^n* 
timents, their d^slr^s, or their interests* Pr^ntly 
fuch ipust.be tratluce^ for rash, h^iigh^y, igpiotjraajl^i 
perfidlottiU faithless, ai^d voi4 pf ail conscieiice* TWr 
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aVerstons. If they have an afiectictii to ^iiotb.eif^.^^^ ,^^ 
free fttMi all manner of iiiults. ^ All that t})(ey fle^^fij is .^'j 
just anxf easy; whatever they do notdpsire^, 011^.9 ^(^jinj^,^ ^ 
impoigiblef though there be no reasqn^for |lf^ jiufljKTjr ,?{ 
meiite> other than that which overrule thexpi, S<> th^^^^^^i .j 
alth^gh they do not form this rational arguip^tU iij^^ .^'f 
their flEiind^ ; I love him* therefore be is the JDt^osjLac,^; \ 
complished person in the world ; I hate hiai, tljier^jfqf^^ ., \,\ 
he is a worthless rascal ; yet they do it in their he.arty,;,.^ .,' 
and therefore we may call the^a extraTaganci^s^ ^o*, , 
phisias. and delusions of the heart, whose nature it ^s^ 
to transport our pa3sions to the object^ of o^r desLr^s^ 
which we therefore judge to be such as we would have, . 
them f virhich is a thing most iinreatQnab(ej since our. 
desires change nothing of the Bfiftg o£ wba^^is with-*; 
cot us, there being none but God alone whose will is ^ 
so all powerful, that things are always what his pleasqr^v 
is th^ should be. 

Sd. . We may also refer to this delusion of self-Iove>. 
that other delusion of those who determine all things by , 
this most general and convenieat principle; viz. that 
they "have reas6ii, and kn<m.lW4rm. > Wheap^ it m^ 
no diffienh thihg for them todetermine, that th^y wh,o^ 
think.the contrary are deceived^ for the-conclusion nert 
cessarHy fbllows. ^' 

Tlsts mistake of these persons proceeds only from., 
faenc^ thatthe good opinion which they hajire of thelifr^ .^ 
own wit causes them to believe all their thoughts tO;b<3t 
so cleir and' evident, that the bare .propppoding of., 
them is sufficient to make all the world submit ; antifoic . \^ 
this ligason they take little care to bring proo&t 

They give little ear to the reasons, oTotberst The^^ \ 
would carry the day by their own authority j.becftusfi^ ^ ,j 
they make no distinction between their author^y.and.. < 
reasoiv. They take all'pecsons for inconsiderate who . /^ 
are n6t 6f their dpinioa; not eoasidering that J f others . 
be not of their jadgraents/they themsidlves ^re^npt of. ' .]l 
the opiintohsbf others; and that it is not just tostipix^ , .j 
without proof, that we have reason, when we joniake ijt . j.. 
our tmsiaess to convince others, who differ frm us^ ;, 
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pvrb^ps'for no other reasoPi boit bec9U9e t^ie^f^JbeliMe 
ni^ are not in the light. "... ' ?^^-i 

[ 4tb. There arc others who reject Certain <>|f?b1<]^'' 
<m nooiher ground than this pleasant argiiiiietit:'lf ft. 
i^ere ao, I should not be a learned person ; now I a&yi 
learned person, therefore it is not so. For thi^ reaiiStf' 
dertain past profiuble cares in physic have beea P^f-, 
lected^ and many certain experiments have been laid' 
aside*. They who had not the good lack to tBfhJr'of 
them were afraid to be thought to have been so lofig iii[ 
an error. '* How I'* say they, " if the blood had aiyj 
circular motion in the body ; if nature did not dread'a! 
vacuum ; if the air were ponderous, and had a tenl^ 
dency to move downward, I had been ignorant of many 
iinportant things in natural phiiosophv^ and tb^Vefore' 
these things must not be so.'' For the carcS of sniil 
distempered fancies there needs but this wholesome] 
instruction, that it is a small matter for a man ta'he' 
deceived ; and that they may be learned in other things, 
though perhaps not so well versed in certain partict&r 
branches of study. ' 

5th. There is nothing more common than to hei? 
men revile one another, and tax each other of obsfi^ 
riacy, passion, and litigious wrangling, because they 
cannot agree in their opinions ; so that they that are 
right, and they that are wrong, talk the same language, 
i6^e the same complaints,^ and ascribe to each other 
the same defects; than which there is hardly to be 
ftund a greater mischief among meb. Thia obscures 
tnith and error, justice and injustice, in such a mariner 
that it is impossible for ilie common sort of men to 
discern them ; and hence it happens that several men 
adl^re at random, some to the one, and aonte to the 
4^Her of the differing parties, and that others condten 
lioth, as equally in the wrong. 

' Now all this captiousness of humour arises from itk 
distemper, that every one is conceited of his owti rea- 
son, f For, from that principle it is easy to t'ondude 
,that,a]l who contradict us are opintonated; since oIh 
stinacy is nothing else but a stubborn refusal to vobitut 
.t4> reason. 
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. ^ougiSfit be true, that these' reproachei if S€ftt|«^ 
p^f^j^t^, bli;idj^ and litigious, whibh are Vei^'utfju^ 
fi^bn^. those that are in the wrong, are just and lavmil 
fi^pnQk' tl^ose that are. in Jhe right ; yet^ because trulh fi^ 
sqppp^ed to be on the upbraidcr's side, prudent aMT 
judipovia persons, that handle any matter in contr^^ 
vf^ir^y^ pu^t to avoid the use. of them before they haire ' 
s^^pieWtty 4:onfii;med the truth and justice of thecaosef 
vif)iiqh tb^y. maintain, and not to accuse their adver-' 
sarins jof obstinacy, rashness, and want of common sense 
before th^y have 'Well proved it. Let them not say^ 
before they have made it appear, that their opponents 
talk ajS^virdly and extravagantly; for the. others wH^ 
retort as, much back again, and this is the way ne^r to 
^ome ^0 any issue. So that it will be much better to 
<y^sei;yeth^t equitable rule of St. Austin, "Let us omitf 
^Qse comcnon things that may be spoken on either 
si^l?, though they cannot be spoken truly of either 
a^de/' And then it will be thought suiBcient to defend 
Uie truth with those arms which are most proper, and 
H^l^ch, falsehood cannot borrow, which are char and 
^ia reg,sons» - > . 

Ij '6t|i. Men are not only fond of themselves, but natu- 
i;a11y also jealous, envious, and maligners of each oth^; , 
haiidly enduring others to be preferred before'them, 
4pi^ coveting all advantages to themselves ; and as it ti 
a'thing that deservejs great honour, to have fband out 
^ any truth, or brought any new light into the wo'i'ld^fkH 
igien have a secret desire. to ravish that honoar to thetii<> 
^Ives; which often engages men to encounter the 
ppinions and inventions of others without any shadoir 
of reason. 

.. Jhierefore, as self-love causes us frequently. to^. filter 
these ridiculous sorts of reasoning — ^This is a Ihrbg bf » 
jap^« o,wxi, iuvention ; this proceeded from some* of mjr , 
o^virp profession ; this fits my humour, therefore i^ is 
^f4fej;,.^Q natural malignity suggester another #ay of af- 
jgl^i^ no less absurd — ^It was another and hot I tl^ 
gaijcL it,. therefore it is fals6; it was not I that niade this 
Ibook, therefore it is idle and silly. ' " ' ' •'• 

When men under the influence of this spirit of dcdBh- 
tradiption hear or read any thing of another man's, tkey 
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4M: unscetLAM tou^ cbiuuBiFeNAXMcst. 

tikelittle he^d of the ireasons org^d fpr ibushr coiiTicitipfii-, 
vnd mii^d ooly those which they think they canropppf^f st 
They are always upqn the sentry against, the trttthi>4wdr 
think of nothing but how to repel and obscure itf .4». 
which they generally prove successfuly the .wit ^sj^aok 
being an inexhaustible spring of falsq reasoi^ 

The knowledge of this malignant and eiiyicm&di^* 
position, which resides in the bottom of. men's keavts^ 
teaches ns one of the most important rules that. airoi*tei 
Ibe observed^ for fear of engaging those with whoqi.w& 
dispute into headlong error^ and alienating their miadn* 
from the loTe of that truth to which we end^uronr ta* 
inrite them ; and that is, to say as little as maybe t#* 
irritate their envy and jealousy, by boasting of a masK'jii 
aeif> or by speaking of other things on which those af^ 
fections may lay hold. . 

Monsieur Pascal^ who knew as much of rhetoric as^ 
WBj person in his time^ extended thiA.rule>sp.£ir« as^ 
affirm that evei^ wise man ought to abstain, from, aa 
much as naming himself, or making use:i)f the.wosdfr 
I or me : and was wont to say ou this. .attb|)ect». thai 
Christian piety had abolished that humaa expr«S6io% 
I, which common civility had before, only suppresaed: 
QOtithat this rule ought.to fae.so.exacUy oba^ixed nein 
tber ; for there are some occasions whem it woqld be 
a vain torture to forbear the mention of a. man'a self, , 

But it is good to have this rule always before^ man's - 
eye^ that he may thc^ more. easily shun tfaeeyil.custfOl 
of some persons, who never talk butof tbemselvei^^aBd 
are always q^uoting themselves, when there is nq qii^fssif j 
tion concerning. their sentiments; which raises iiktbsi^ 
hearers a supposition, that this frequent uientiaii^ >o|^ < 
themselves arises from an immoderate degree. of ^16* . > 
complaceacy, and, by a natural consequence^ producei»; 
a secret aversion 4x) whatever they say , 

And this is thiat which shows, us that, one of the, nae^, ' 
unworthy characters of .a person of eminence i^ ths{^ ; * 
which Montaigne affected; which.is, to entertaifi h^M- 
readers with nothing else but his own humoucSi his owiit . 
inclinations, his own distempers,, his virtues, and*. hn^ • 
vices 1^ aVI which arises bs well from a delect of >jifdg-K 
mcnt as from a yioleat love of himself. True il; is, that 
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he endearous to remove from himself th^ suspicioQi^^ 
ateean and poputar vaaity^ speaking freely, iofbia.de^ 
l^t*(atwell as of his good qualities ; wberoiii. there is 
«OBielh»ng of comeliness through an appearance of juOf^ 
cerity : but it is easy to see that all this is but a kind 
of 'dport and -artifice which ooght to render him m^^ 
odious. -He speaks of his vices to display them to the 
world^-not to cause a detestation of them, not esteeming 
them- any dttatnation of his honours. He looks upon: 
thiera las thnigs almost indifferent, aud rather as pieces : 
of gaHalntry than of ignominy. If he discover them, it /^ 
Is Mcatise he tfeirfksthey little concern him, and that 
h^ believes himself never the worse, <ior moredespi- 
dtil^le for what he has done. But where he apprehends 
a»y blot or stain of his credit, no man is more conning 
lior-dilfgent to conceal it. For which reason an^ eminent 
author of this age very pleasantly observes, " rhat 
seeing he was so careful t6 little purpose, to inform us. , 
that he had a page, a sort of servant little becomiag 
^ a gtentlcfman who had not above six thousand livres 
Tournois (about three hundred pounds) a year, he did 
notf take the same care to tell us that he had a clerk 
too> seetfig he was a counsellor in th$ parliament of ' 
Bourdeaux. But that employment, though v«ry ho* 
nonrable In itself, was not sufficient to flatter the vanity 
of the man who would rather be thought a genllemaa 
and a soklier, than one of the long robe and a pleader 
of pfoeesses/' 

But the vanity of this authcH* is not his worst crime : , 
heels' safull-of shameless effrontery; so abounding .in 
"Epicttrean and impious maxims, that it is a wonder he 
hafrbeen so long suffered to be public in the world^ and 
thaAsOteany persons of great understanding have takea 
so little notice of the Tenom that spreads itself in iiis 
wrMiigs.^ ' 

We need no other proof of his libertinism than his 
matmev of repeKting his vices. For, confessing in his 
bodk that he had been guilty of several criminfii diA- 
erd«rft,'be declares that he never repented of any, and 
that* jf he were io livU his life over again* he wonJU 
•gtttttaet the same things ! " As for myself,^' says li^^ 
''^ Inft^ld'ilot denre in general to be od^er thaniam*. 
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:Q0d An «atire rttkirmation, and te ex^as^ my natnEal 
•in6rtwti«i| ii«i^ I ought not to caU tbit repeiitiince«aQy ^ 
mtri» thuB a diKontenl that I am not an 9iigf»t 9Jt^ a 
Cato. My actions are coDformabie to what 1 am, and 
my condition and repentance do not properly concern 
me as to those things tfast-are not in my power. It was 
never in my thoughts, monster-like, to tie^the tail of a 
philosopher to the head and body of a profli^te, nor to 
make the end and remainder of a wretched and mise- 
rable life accurse and belie the fair, entire, and longer « 
part of my days. Were V to live them over again, I 
would live them as I have done ; nor do I complain 
of what is past, nor do I fear what is to come \'* Hor- 
rible words ! which denote an utter extinction' of all 
religion ; but well enough becoming him who thus Be. 
livers his-sentiments in another part:/ *' I plnngormy. 
self headlong stupidly idto d^ath, as into a G(ilent tmd 
obftctire abyss, which swallows me up all at ah instlAit, 
and stifles me in a moment, fall of powerfol slei&p,lull , 
of insipidness and indolence V* And in another pIlN^ : 

• *' Death is no more than a quarter of an hoor^ tefl^r- 
ings, withont*future consequence or hann, l^nd merits 
lio particular precepts I" 

Though this digression seems remote from flie sub- 
jex^t, yet it returns again where it oottted it, fat this 
reason : that no book more infuses this evil cuatom of 
magnifying a man's self, of making; use of himself and 

I his own thoughts upon all occasions, and requiring 

^ ethers to do so too ; which extremely corfttpts reofcaon 
iittd sense in us, through that vanity which al^vars itc- 1 
comjianles these discourses ; and in others, tbromn t^at 

' antipathy which they haVe against it. Therefore no 
men ar<e permitted to ^p^k <oi t*hemaelv.es, but those 
vrhoi testity by their manner of doing it, that they peb- 
lisb their good- actions only to' excite others te prfinse 
Qed, and' their faults only to humble thetnseiVee before 
men, and to dissuade them from the like courses*. iSe* 
herahy, \t*\»^ ridktfldus vanity' to inform cftb^s. of 6ur 
petty pcft-ta, and it i$ an imj^udenoe deserrin^f^lensh- 
meiit^iKy din^iyvet OMr dtsordeirs totht^^oWd without the 
I^tst tottdi of r^mem^ since it le^eJiighest excess of 
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^>^9^*ri^Mieir t^ blodh, nor be ashnned, ifM^i^tjpttiUtof 
' 'ev}l lictitdnr^ but to 'dlscoufise caretessly and indvflfilr- 
^ i^tltty of <HiV &^h Impieties as of other imlteivs wh^f«in 
^ p^perty coiisiiits tfare excellency of Montaigvie^ wili . . 

^ ^'\ ' ■ ' (7h be eonlitutetU) '^ - 



THE COLLECTOR. N« I. 



<* Floriferis ut apes in saltibas omnia libant ' 

' ". Omnia nos.'» -..«,.«.^ it;ctrnD»; * 

Account qf large Diamonds. 

Two very large diamonds belonged to the crown. of 
. fraApe, baown by tbe name of Sancy, and of Pitt's 

Diamond** The first was brought from Constantinople by 

'M. de Harlay^ Baron of Sancy» ambassador of France^ 
. I weighed 55 carats^ and cost only 600^000 livres. The 

]atter, procured by the regent from an Englishman 

I of the name of Pitt, weighed 156} carats, and cost 

?';!2,60O.OO0Jivres: it was worth double that sum! But 

the diamond which the Empress of Russia purchased', 
..'jn 1712, from a Greek merdhant, is the largest which 

•is known in Europe ; it weighs 779 carats, is of a very 

t fine; .water, and was obtained for 200,000 franks only: 

f > At ris true that the vender had an annuity of 100,000 

; ipa«^ secured to him, but the whole did not amount to 

I> ooe^fo!nth of its value; it is of the size of a pigeon's 

~~-.>.«g^ i^d of 'an oval form» somewhat flattened at the 

fs^idskj We are told that this diamond formed one of 

rxstbe eysesi t>f the famous statue of Sheringami in the 

V templei pfiBrama; that a French grenadier who- had 

'jd^s^rted; and entered into the Malabar service, con- 

^ tn^ed to steal this eye from the pagoda, and made his 

^f\<e8ciipe^to Madras, wliere be sold it for 50/XX) fraiics to 

/rthecaptoifl of a vessel, who ported with it to a Jew for 

;^i I a6,000 crowns; by him it w.as afterwards transferred 

-fidiSilfaeiQreek merchant for an iitaknovMn ss^* , 

- ij n.K^,,,^<' JMcUommreUniversel ie h Giii^afhk .Qm^ 

' t'ii-^. 'mcrganiesparPcuchei* ...\^^ . f^V: 
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* J<An Archer, u.i^* . 

' "'Was the «ttfbor of " Erery Man Ih0 eim ^kj^siciM^" 

* published in.l073. Totimwasmibioinfld, ''ATreaiiie 

" on Melancholy;*' and •* A Compendious HerbaL^ At 

the end of the hook he mentions the three foliowiog 

inTentions, as the issue Of hiv'tmn brain : a hot bath by 

steam for the cure of various disorders ; an oren which 

doth, by a small fagot, bake, -distil, boil a pot» or stew, 

with the same charge of fire, time, and labevr. lUs 

oven was moveable. A chariot, with which one horse 

can as easily draw^five or more people, as twoliorsesc»i 

that number in the ordinary way: it is also so contrived 

that a man who sits in -it may move it without a horse. 

May we not in these inventions perceive the hittts of 

many contritattces now in great reputation ? 

SaiiingWhnUfQrromi 

^ I TBis idfty.' saw a fleet of wheelbarrows, all of the 
«ame si^e. 1 h^ve good reason to call them a fleet> for 
they were" all under sail ; having a little mast very 
neatly inserted in a hole or step cut in the ibre^part of 
the barrow ; to this roast is attached a sail made of mat- 
tings or more commonly of canvass, five or six Teet 
high> and three or four wide, with reefs^ yards, and 
luSces, like those of the Chinese boats. The braces lead 
to the shafts of the barrow, and by means of them the 
conductor trims his sail. 

'^ It was easy to see by this apparatus, that it was not 
a mere momentary matter^ but an additional cemfrivdMe 
in the carriage, and meant to give relief to the baM>t7» 
tnen when the wind is fair ; for otherwise^ consfdering 
the money it must cost, and the trouble of carry tn^gitj 
it would be a very ridiculous whim.*' ' 

Van BriiCtni^s Dutch Embas^^f to CMna, <:v. ^ 

' Petrijkd Frogs, 

* Kba» the river Onion, abotit three 'mHes firotii'lhir* 
Hngton Bay, ih^digdhg a \vell, at the depth ^f .tw«^y- 
^nrteet, wood was Tound^'and about thirty fro|^ m^ 
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discovered J but no appatently petrified that is Iras dif* 
ftcultto distinguish &effl ffom so many small istoiies; 
whembrC^ught out 0f the weU^ diseogafied, from-liw 
^lartb; and exposed to the air^ they, gradually felt ^e ^ 

. viYifyiffg biearos of the sun^ and to the 'surprise of all 
l^resenty leaped away with as mi|<;h animation as if 
Ciiey had nevet lain in their subterraneous prison. The 

^plaoe where, this well was sunk was cm high ground, 
often 'Surrounded by the river in flood-times; large 
pi^es/and the ancient fragments of them, are found on 
this land ; from the appearance of the growth of this 
tiflftber, those frogs we may fvell suppose to have tt>* ^ 
maiiied under ground six hundred years. . ^ 

AUen's HiUory qf the Stau qf Vert^ont. 
Alr..AUen accounts for this phaenoxneoon by ,^^p^ 
posing that sose^ convulsion of nature had taken place : 
but is seems a more natural copclusion, that the spot on 
which the frogs' were found might communicate with 
the river by subterraneous passages. cu. 

Addrisi (f an Arah'to his Maf^> 

The Chevalier IVArvieux, in his Voyage dans la Pa* 
ksime, has preserved the address of an Arab to his 
Mare, as delivered in his presence ; and this, more 
eloquent than whole pages of descriptive information,. 
presents us with a striking picture of Arrfb riianners. 
'* Ibrahim/' says- he, *' went frequently to Rama, to 
enquire news of that mare which he dearly loved. I 
have many a time had the pleasure to see him weep 
•witb tenderness the while he was kissing and caressing 
Jier*v-. He would embrace her; would wipe her eyes 
-Vith.. bis handkerch lief ; "would rub her with his shitt 
^al^Vea; would give her a thousand benedictions, dur- 
Ijig whole. hours that he would remain talking toiler. * 
' Ml/ eyes I' would he say to her ; ' my souL' my heart ! ' 
mt^jl b^so, UT^priimfite qs to have thee sold to so many 
masters, and not to keep thee myself? I am poor, my 
antelope! thou knowest it well, my darling! I -brought 
thee up in my dwelling as- my child ; I did never beat nor 
^ehideihee; I caressed thee in the fondest mant^er, Gdd 
'%hesth>e (hee, my beloved / Thou art beautiful! tkou apt 
ViS^ Aithou art Uroely ! God defend th^e ff<mi trwious 

VOL. II. T 
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€y€9i^ It is oecesaary to add, that pooi Il^rahm bad 
beeo under the necessity of allowing a OLerchant of 
. Rama to become partner with him in the possession of 
this animal. The mare was called Tovisa (accordiiig 
to our mode of pronouncing Louisa); her pedigitee 
could be traced^ from public records,, buoth oa the j^ide 
t>f the sire and dam, for^t^e hundred ^^rs prior to her 
birth ! and her price was three lumdred pounds; an 
-enormous sum in that country/' cu. 

Pope^^WzUaw. 

" The following is said to havfe been Che origin of this 
' &med xelic of the Bard : it came from Spain inclosing 
a present to Lady Suffolk. Mr. Pope was in company 
when the covering was taken off, and observing the 
pieces of stick appeared as if there was some vege* 
tation remaining, he said, " Perhaps this may produce 
something we have not in England/' Under this idea, 
he planted it in his garden, and it pix)duced. the weep- 
ing willow that has given birth to so many others ^. 

J. P N> 

Correction of the Bible, 
KoTWiTHSTANDiNG what Kuox has said against a new 
version of the Scriptures, it would certainly be very 
desirable in many cases. When, for instance, we 
read in tht* present Bible, v Christ 4p have been without 
sin," and hear him afterwards termed a malefqtctor, 
St. Luke iii. 32. Dr. Kennicott examined this, and 
discovered how the error arose ; it was merely from the 
want of two points, the Greeks reading cTc^oi ivo naausf- 
yoi, &c. instead of cls^di $vo, KOcuBpYOi, &c. Thus, 

« * Mr. CollinsoD, in his notes re1atin|^ to Botany, (see.Linnsiaii 
Transactions, vol. x.) says, " Mr. Vernon, Turkey merchant at 

- Aleppo, transplanted the weeping willow from the river Esphrales, 
brought it with hi^m to England, and planted it at his seat at 
Twickenham Park, where I saw it growing, anno 1748.. This is 
the original of all our weeping willows in our gardens.*' Martyn, 
in his edition of Miller's Dictionary, says, '* This is. the first au- 
thentic account we have of its introduction ; the stOry of its beiog 
raised from a live twig of a fruit-basket, received from Spain by 
Pope, Veing only a newspaper authority so late as August IWI.** 
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iVistelKl of the present oflfensirer-v^hiiori, -whicH ^s, 
**^therer were also two other malefactors led with' him 
to be put to death;" It will be, '' two others, maleAc- 
tors/' &C. Indeed, the latter was the «ense of the 
English version in 138^; " and there were two others, 
which were evil doers, led with him to be slain. 'f 

J. D —If. 

Printing an4. Publishing, 

About eight hundred new books are regularly pnb- 
Jished every year in the metropolis, amounting in value 
lo about 240/. for owe copy of each work. The gross 

, annual returns, arising from the printing and seUingof 
book^V ace not mtich short of a million sterling ; and 
these trades furnish employment for upwards of two , 

, thousand persons. ^ 

J. B N. 

Hon. 

Philosophers have puzzled themselves how to define 
man, so as to diattnguish him from 6ther animals. 
Burke said, '* Man is an animal that cooks its victuals." 
** Then," said Johnson, ''the proverb is just; 'there 
is reason in roasting of eggs'." Dr. Ad«MXi Sini4b has 
bit this case : " Man is an animal which xontracta or 
mak>es a bargain ;. qo other animal dpes this. One dog 
does not exchange a bobe with another." 

Oracles, 

A MAN who had^many dangerous enemies, consulted 
the Oracle, to know whether he should abandon his 
country. He received for answer: Domine stes securus^ 
Shortly afterwards, his hou^e was set on fire, and he 
oarely escaped with life. Reflecting on the answer 
given by the Oracle, he discovered, but too late, that 
he ought to have understood it thus: Dominestes se^ 
xuriis. 

J. B — ^N. 
Romeo and Juliet, 

This appears to have been always a very favourite and 
ftopujar tragedy. Old Marston, the satirist, so long 
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^ce af th*e year 1598^ has the following lines in on« 
^f hUpoems: 

" Loseas, what's p1ay*d to-day) "Faith, now I know; 
1 set thy lips abroach, from whence doth flow 
Nought but sweet Joliet and Borneo !*' 

' J. B Nw 

Red Sea. 

So called, not from any redness of either water or weeds, 
&c. but because anciently styled the sea of Edotn/ (as 
being partly on the coast of £dom.) The Greeks,^ 
knowing that Edom signified red, by mistake called it 
the Erythrean, or Red Sea. 

€ollj/er*8 Sac, IrO. 2>. c. 

The following is copied from an old boot:, where tl is 
«aid to have coht the author much foolish labour, for it 
is a perfect verse, .and every word is the same, both 
backward and forward : 

Odo tenet amlnm, ipadidmn mappam tenet Anna. 

Monthly Mag. d. c* 

Therb is a custom at Braintree, in JSssex, which seenid 
to liave originated in the introduction of peg tankards, 
by Edgar, in order to repress drunkenness. Vide 
Enquirer, vol. ii. p. 69. — A pint of beer is divided into 
three parts or draughts ; the first is called Neckum, the 
second Sinkum, and the third Swknkuro, or Swank ; 
which, in Bailey's Dictionarj% is said to be "that 
remainder of liquor at the bottom of a tankard, pot, or 
cup, which is just sufficient for one draught; which h 
is not accounted good manners to divide with the left*- ~ 
hand man ; andi according to the quantity, is called 
either a large or little Swank." 

D. c. 

When Sir Thomas More was Lord High Chancelloar^^ 
England, his integrity and expedition were so^great in 
the discharge of his duty, that after a few years, on 
<:a11ing for another cause, he was informed. that all suits 
In that court depending, and ready for hearing, wev? 
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finally detei^Qiined ;=r->this opcasioned the folldwii^ 

linta r 

When More some yean had Chancellor Been, 

No' More sfiits did remain ; ^ 

But that shall never More be seen. 
Till More be there again. 

Literary Panorama, d. c. 

Hohson^s Cffoice, 

tliis. or none ; is derived from one Hobson, who let out 
horses at Cambridge^ and obliged such as wanted one 
to take that next the stable door, being the one which 
had had most rest. Bourne, in his Poemata, has the 
following lines upon this circumstance: 

HOBSONI LEX. 

Complures (ita, Granta, refers) Hobso'nQS alebat 
In stabalo longo, quos locitaret equos, 
Hac lege, ut foribus staret qui proximiis, ille 
Susciperet primas, solus et iile, vices, , 

Aut hune, aut nullum — sua part sit cuique laboris f - 
Aut hiinc, aut nullum — sit sua cuique quies 
Conditio obtinuit, null! violanda Togato ; 
Proximus hie foribus; proximus esto vice. .» 
Optio tarn prudens eur nod hue usque retenta est ? 
Tarn bona cur unquam lex abolenda fuit ? 
Hobsoni veterem nprmam revocare memento; 
Tw^«c iterum, Hobsoni; Granta, videbis equos.* 

p. COPSEY., ' 



CHARACTER OF BECKET, 

The character of Beckett which has been assailed with 
much obloquy, and extolled with much panegyric, 
will be best ascertained by the unbiassed steadiness of 
a middle course of, delineation. He v/m, without con^ 
troversy, a man of strong abilities,^ great discernment; 
and some erudition. Hrs manners and deportment 
^ere graceful and insiriuating, though occasionally 
•inctored with an air of hauteur. His personal courage, 
and fortitude of mind^ attracted the admiration even 

'^ *' Perhaps the above lines may be thought to be a destcabl^ 
ttrhsie Subject for the JovenileOepartment; to be translated imd 
Enj^U^ib verse. 
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of his enemies s but the latter of these qualities deg^ 
nerated into the most inflexible obstinacy as soon as he 
had atlai^e^ t^ atiiti«o ^f j^runate >>f Ike English 
church. While he held the office of chancellor, he 
sbo»e Bs an able minister, and a foyal subject; as a 
judicious assertor of the rights of his sovereign, and 
the independence of the realm.' But, when he assumed 
tbe metrapolitan rank, ^he adopted very dtiferent sen.- 
timents, and proved a warm and persevering advocate 
for all the pretenuons of the papal see, h^rwever re* 
p«gn»nt to reason, ilecency, or jtMtioe. • He entered 
mto his new character with the zeal of an enthssiast,. 
tbe intrepidity of a religions hero, the artfut spirit 
and the evasive merality of an ambitus ptiest That* 
such conduct was the sole fruit of hypocrisy, caa 
Jiardiy be affirmed with truth. That jsuperstition, of 
which even the strongest miads cherished some portion 
in those times, had perhaps so mingled itself vfith tke 
conceptions of this celebrated prelate^ that in ;sup<^ 
porting the cause of the church agarinst the prolana-. 
tions of temporai^ interference, he mi^ht think Ke wa& 
promoting the purposes of pure religion. £very true 
patriot, however, must cottdenift hi»€^KMrtff for placing 
the clergy £^bove the reach of critnina) Jaw ; an ex- 
emption which would naturally encourage, in thbt' 
0rder of men, the conunission of the most atrocious 
offences; and for placing discord and animosity in the 
state, by the erection of the church into a distinct 
body, subject to a foreign governor, whose interests 
and prejudices had long clashed with the civil welfare 
lof (hose states which arrogated a spiritual jurisdie* 
tion. In the progress of the contest which he itiain*- 
tained with his prince, he exhibited a violence of te&a- 
per, a perverseness of opposition, and a propensity to 
revenge, which bis panegyrists cannot excuse by ali 
the r^pro^ches that they have lavished on the conduct 
of his royal antagonist. Of his private demeanour we 
are authorised, by the concurrence of historiasA, i» 
speak in commendation: he was chaste, temperate, 
add beneBcent. But these virtues were obscured and 
lost in the mischiev<xm» tendency of his public pro>> 
ceedings^ 
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ANECDOTES. 

Mr. PennaKt is a most iogenious and pleasing writer. 
His Tours display a great variety of knowledge, ex- 
pressed in an engaging way. In private life I am toM 
he has &ome peculiarities, and even eccentricities; 
among the latter may be classed his singular antipathy 
to a wig; which, however, he can suppress till reason 
yields a little to wine; but when tl^is is the case, off ^ 
goes the wig next to him, and into' the fire ! 

Dining once at Cbester with an officer vwho wore a 
wig, Mr. Pennant became half seas over; and another 
friend that wias in cbmpfiHiy carefully placed himself 
between Pennant and wig, to prevent mischief. After 
much patience, and . many a wistful look. Pennant 
started up, seized the wig, and threw it into the firel 
It was- in flames in a moment, and so was the officeh, 
who ran to his sword. Down stairs runs Pennant, and 
the officer after him, through all the streets of Chester": 
but Pennant escaped, from a superior knowledge of 
topography. A wag called this " Permaru^s Tour in 
Chester f" 

V H. WALPOLE. 

ViRTUosr hav^ been long remarked to have^ little con- 
science in their favourite pursuits. A man will steal a 
rarity who would cut off his hand rather than take the 
mopey it is worth : yet, in fact, the crime is the same. 

Mr. = is a truly worthy clergyman, vvho col- 
lects coins and books. A friend of mine mentioning to 
hin^thathe had several of the Strawberry-hill editions^ 
this clergyman said, " Aye ! but I can show you what . 
it is not in Mr. Walpole's power to give you/' . He then 
produced a list of the pictures in the Devonshire, and 
other two collections in London, printed at my press, 
I wa§ much surj^xised. It was, I think, about the year 
1764, that, on rea<iing the six volumes of " London and 
i|s Environs," I ordered my printer to throw off one' 
copy.iormy c^wn use. This printer was the very man- 
wIjlo, after he had left my service, produced the noted 
copy of Wilkes;*s " Essay on Woman." He had stolen.' 
one copy of tixislist; and I must blame ihe reverend 
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, amAt/ruT for purcbanBg it of bim, as it was like neAr- 
\ij$g ^len goods. 

Should the above anecdotes be judged worthy a place 
f *in'lhe Encjnirer, they shall be succeeded by others. 

HE&BVAR0US. 



DRSCRIPTION OF A BBMARKABLB 

ALTERNATING BOILING SPRING. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE ENQUIRER. 
GENTLEMEN^ 

Perhaps the follow! Dg description of a remark- 
able Alternating Geyser, or boiling springs extracted 
from Sir G. S. Mackenzie's ^' Travels in. Iceland/* 
lately published^ may afiTord some amusement to your 
readers. If any of them can satisfactorily account lor 
, the phaenomenon^ they will greatly oblige. 

Your humble Servant, 

J. B. — »-N, 

■ • \ - 

" AJBOUT a mile further.doWn, at the foot of the valley, 
is the Tunga hver, an asJemblage of springs, the m«9t 
extraordinary, perhaps, in the whole world. JIl r6ck 
rises from the bog about twenty feet, and is about' fifty 
yards in length, the breadth not being considerable. 
This seems formerly to h^i^ been a hiHock, one side of 
which remains covered iiflh grass, while the other has 
been worn away, or perhaps destroyed at the time 
when th'e hot water bwVst forth. Along the face ofthe 
rock are arranged-Bb'fewer than sixteen springs, all of 
them boiling furiotisly; and some of them throwing the 
water to a consideraljle height. One of them, however, 
deserves particular notice. On approaching this place, 
'vve observed ^"^high jet of v^ater near one extremity of 
the rock. Suddenly this jet disappeared, and another, 
thicker but not so high, rose within a very short distance 
of it. At first we supposed that a piece of the rock bad 
given way, hn^ that the water had at that ^loment 
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€bund a more con?*etiient passage. Having Peft^'fiur 
horses^ we went directly to the place where' this %'ad 
apparently happened ; but we had scarcely reached the 
spot, when this new jet disappeared, and the o^ we 
had seen before was renewed. We obser^d that il^re 
ivere two irregular holes in the rock, within a yaird of 
each other; and while from one a jet proceeded to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, the other was full of 
boiung water. We had scarcely made this observation,, 
'when tfie first jet began to subside, and the water in 
the otiker hole to rise ; and as soon as the first had en- 
tirely sunk down, the other attained its greatest height,, 
which was about five feet. In this extraordinary: 
manner these two jets played alternately : the smallest 
and highest jet continued about four minutes and a 
half, and the other about three minutes. We remained 
admiring this rery remarkable phsenomenon for a con- 
siderable time^. during which we saw many alternations 
o( the jets, which happened regularly at the intervals 
already meutSoned.. 

"I have taken the liberty to give a name to this 
spring, and to call it the Alternating Geyser. 

'* To form a theory of this regular alternation is no . 
easy matter ; and it seems to require a kind of mechan- 
ism very different fi^om the simple apparatus usually> 
.employed by nature in ordinary intermitters, or spout^ 
ing sptrings. The prime mover in thi» case is evidently 
3team, an agent sufficiently powerful for the phseno- 
mena. The twp orifices are manifestly connected ; for>, 
as the one jet sinks towards the surface, the other rises,^ 
^d this in a regular and uniform manner. I obijerved 
once, that. when. one of the jets was sinking, and the. 
pther beginning to rise,, the first rose again before it 
l)ad quite .sunk down, and when this happened, the. 
utber ceased to make any efforts to rise, and returned 
to it^ former state,.till the first again sunk, when the se^ 
cond rose and played as. usual. This commuaicatioa 
jpcku^t be formed in such a manner that it is never con^t^ 
plete, but alternately interrupted, first on one side ao^d. 
^en on the other. To effect this witlu)ut the intervejdr. 
Upn of valves, .seems to be impossible, and yet it \^, 
4iJPilf«v^t to conceive tbe.natuxal forgi^tion of a ^et ofiT 
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permaoent valves; so that thi$ fountain becomes one of 
the greatest curiosities ever presented by nature, even 
though in attempting to explain the appearances it 
exhibits, we take every advantage thdit machinery can 
give us. If.it is occasioned by natural valves, these 
must be ot very durable materials, in order to with- 
stanjd continual agitation and consequent attrition.. 
. ". Not having obtained any explanation which I can 
consider quite satisfactory, and having been un&ble 
entii;dy to overcome the difficulty myself, IJeave its 
solution to the ingenuity of those who may think the 
phaenomenon of the Alternating Geyser worthy the ex- 
erciise of.their taints." 



A LETTER 



FROM A 

MERCHANT OP TOMBUCTOa 

A CAPITAL CITY IN THE CENTRE OF AFRICA, TO MIS FRIEND THERE*. 

(Trmuhttd from the original TombucUtn by a Mcoriih DragQman^f 

I.oiu1on» the 2diui of tlie moon of the iix>n, ytxf 50,751. 

Teee, the merchant of Tombuctoo, metropolis of the 
world, to his friend Cooo, the scribe ; a sound mind in 
a sound body. Joy, my friend! while these savages- 
are endeavouring to discover our city, I am in the midst 
of ^eirs. Their whole manners are so remote from 
Ihose |of the civilized world, that I am overwhelmed 
with strange particularities, and hardly know where 
to begin. I shall therefore content myself at present 
with a few observations ; reserving further infotmatioi^ 
for future opportnnrties. 

I shall in the first place, as in duty bound, consider 
the important project which o«r monarch (of whom 
thou art the skilful servant) has formed for the subju- 
gation of these savages* To prevent any other African 
nation from asserting any claim of prior discovery of 
this remote island, I in the night proceeded boldly to 
the chief tenaple, in the centre of this city, and afeed 
the holy badge of our religion, as a token of the right 
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of the g]oriou& sovereign of Tombuctoo. I also buried 
a bottle ^ontaimng allhfs titles, subjoined to which ^ 
a solemn claim of these newly discovered islands in the 
northern sea, ais gems ij^herent.in hi« crown; and of 
the inhabitants as sheep reserved for his own s2aughter*> 
house. There can, therefore, be n^ future doubt to 
whona^ these islands belong. 

Our numerous fleets me^j easily proceed down iim 
great river, and entering the oceaa, assail these lands 
, on the west. The savages have indeed many and laag^ 
shi)>s; but they are happily strangers to that subma- 
rine iftre, so long preserved ai.a secret of our'state^ and 
hy which a few of Qur boats may send, all their fleet 
into the air, and render it only an iUumiuiation ef ou^ 
triuoif^h. Their ^Idiers are numerous, but not clothed 
in metal ; in. consequence they are quite exposed to 
those showers of active. aad caustic poison used by our 
troops; by which, when ejecied to a prodigious height 
by our vast .mac|»loes, whole' territories may be over- 
whelmedj and mikiiooaof men sent to their fathers ; the 
Couch being instant death, and tlie very air rendered 
poison. May the blessings of aii our gods attend the 
glorfoiis inventor of this aftifiical pestilence, the secret 
of which IS only known to us, the chosen people of 
heaven, the chief of all civiti2e;d nations ! Let us bend 
to the gods in hunablp adoration for this favour, and 
ever remetriber jthelr infinite goodness and mercy : most 
just it is, irnd most necessary. 

- There ijja kcng in this cowntry, but, it is chiefly ruled 
-by a sort of sei>ate; which instead of meeting in the 
laoraing, the dsualand chosen-hour of the sou Ts vigour, 
assembles in the night, even in the nights of winter. 
Hence follow colds land catarrfis, and' political fevers, 
^nd ttiany inflammatory syn^ptomd. Their state coun- 
,<3k\sy2tkmky be expected, are far inferior to ours ; sxnid 
^'forgetting that wisdom is the lot ef the few, they al- 
ways decide fcy the paajority, a singular instance of-, 
direct opposition to. our constttutioft. 

I heartily agree with all Afrtcain execration of caa* 
^ibals. That these people are cBritiibals? I am con- 
-vinced. Wouldst thou tbink, my friend, that out of 
'thousands of blacks, imported by them, I have.scarcely 
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9t^n half a dosfo, spar<;d, I suppoBe> as is usii^f 
among the worst savages, by some favovir 4)r,fortur^ 
toii& circurastance ? The rest are all eaten [ 

Th^ vengeance 'wi 1 1 be sweet ; we shall export them 
by whole ship-loads, and sell thence lo the southern* 
jpz^nnibeils of Africa. Many of the people are very 
fat and fair, particularly of the caste of the Spankt- ' 
do<>defe, and of the Ha Hufus, and the Mumnaums.. 
This speculatioB wiil be excellently profitable. I 
should expect from five to twenty dinars per man. 

As to the colonies to be sent here, they may be 
easily and firmly estabtished.' A few myriads de* 
strhyed by the ^artificial earthquakes, which we know- 
how to produce so easily; and two or three millions 
blasted by our artificial pestilences, the rest will be ' 
ovetaWed ; and will respect our- further progress in 
civilizatioi>, and superior skill ia the s^rts of death 
and destruction. We must, by ail m«ans> insist jon 
the establishment of a despotic goverufBent, exactly 
mmilar to our own. .Without this the people could 
have no liberty nor happiness, an^ of course would 
grow fretfiil and lean ; the very thing ta be avoided^ 
as our profit depends much upon their fat and goo4< 
condition. . ' 

The lean and deformed may, however^ be occupieil' 
for our profit in manufactuFes, in which they show: 
some little ski 11;^ Indeed I am told they have, in this 
branch, excelled mo^tof the ravages of the north, foi?' 
these forty years. , Before this most articles were im*^ 
ported, in exchange for their wool, a staple cemme^^'* 
dity, and always a favourite ; insomuch that perhaps ■■ 
some of our Tombuctan society of antiquarians may 
thence derive the singular partiality of this voiaciouiff. 
people foi^ the wooUy heads of the negroes. .Thi» I. 
feav0*to the learned. I hav« teki thee> friend C«iioo». 
that about forty years back these savages imported 
most articles of Manufacture^ and, I am told, but 
know not how to- credit it^ that such wa» formerly 
their vage- for importatien, that they hare repeatedly 
imported their kings from the continent, as beiug meifc* 
of a superior manufiicture to any made in theie coun-^ 
tpy. This I suppose is one of the fables ohtruded.. 
upon ignorant travellers. 
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1 kabvf not we^llrhaEt religion these wild peopfe^prd*-*^"* 
fea». But we must send some missiionartes tO'Co»t*tl - 
them to our faith, to the holy profession of MagOtis% 
without which no man can/ be saved. Th«i]r bodies 
aiw nndoifbtedly ours, by every law hnman and di- - 
Tine'; and we shall send them to the shambles by * 
thousands, according to the statutes of Tiht, concern- 
ing peace and war. But Heaven forbid that we should 
not previously endeavour to save their souls, for we 
cannot sell that aerial part. If a few myriads be 
roasted by -a slow fire, and remarkably well basted, I 
could almost answer for the conversion of the re- 
mainder. Adieu L 



SOLUTIONS AND REPLIES 

TOiQUCniES PmOFOSED IN THE PBEGEDING. NUMBERS^ 

Query 55^ 

Answered by Mr. S. havel, BoU<m, 

I i»EBS|jBie that the intention of, boiling wort, previous 
to fermentation, is to facilitate the decomposition of the 
vmitt, which is afterwards to be completed in the gyle 
ttttt. The wort, previous to boiling, is one uniform 
turbid wash, and would remaiivso,. were no boiling or . 
fermeiktatio^. to take placcu The process of boiling 
causes the parts which before were intimately united^ 
*t<> separate, and the wort then assumes a transparent 
app^rance, with littUf flaky concretions floatingjn it^. 
Wiben the wort is in a state of rest, these concretiofi4 
wiUsttbsideto the bottoj[D».and tbey are then called th« 
grounds. I believe it is possible, by fermeptatioa 
aJoAe,'to produce a transparent liquorjt, but the time re-^ 
qnisite 4o accomplish it generally changes the wort 
into vioegac The brewer, however, has another pbject 
in view, namely, the extracting the bitter principle 
from. the hops, which cannot.be canveniently effected 
hy any. other raetboci than that of boiiing them in tb«, 
wort; and the time sufficient to extr^^^t theflavQu^. 
of the .hop will sul&ce to separate the.eoppon^nt; partis f 
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efen of the onkv *o as to profJoce^ by ieFmeutatiau^ a 
vimws, transparent, and palatable beverage. The liis- 
tUters^ whose only object is to obtain ardent spirits, da 
not boU tbetr wort. 

Mr, Joshuu Bantford, i^f HoUhead Scfmnary, near 
Hudder^ld, says, brewers boil their wort in order to 
make it ferment more easily^ and to clear it froaa impa* 
rities ; also to get the strength of the bops,akkoa^b the 
hop J sliould not b€ Iwiled too Jong, as tbey tbeti wonM 
lose their aromatic flavour, and the wort have a nanse* 
ous bitter taste. 

Mr. John Notvell, of Pander/ Wood, near Huddcr^ 
field, says. If we add yeast, or any other ferment to wort, 
in a moderate state of concentration, we shaU, after a 
little time, find a decomposition take place ; at first 
caloric is given ofF, which gradually heats* the liquid to 
a 'certain degree. When the wort throfighont is 
advanced to a proper temperature, we perceive a further 
consequence of the decomposition, in carbonic acid 
being given off in abundance- . If the wort be kept at 
its proper heat, the decomposition proceeds with faci- 
lity ; but if we reduce the temperature, hy conducting 
away any of the caloric, the carbonic acid ceases to be 
given off in such abundance, and the process \b only 
partial. Again, if the caloric be returned, the fermen- 
tation proceeds as before; consequently a proper 
quantity of caloric is necessary t« excite, as well as to 
keep up, the fermentative process. This be>ng the 
case, I think we may now readily aceeiunt for the 
practice, which is the basis of the qaery. When 
brewers obtain their wort, it. is necessary, in order to 
exhaust all the extractive matter, &g. from the malt, 
to add a superabundant quantity of water, otherwise a 
certain small quantity of extract would rana^n m the 
malt; for it is a well-knovi'n fact to rfiose veiled in 
chemical Experiments, that water, as wt-ll a5 other 
fiqnids, is capable of holding more of some substances^ 
in solution, than it requires of those substances to be 
*a?u rated in a direct way. ' Now if any brower should 
attempt to excite fermentation in this sta»e of their 
wort, disappointment would be a necessary conse* 
quence ; because the large quantity of wattn^contained 
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would carry off tiie caloric to sarrounding bodidfl^ ^»k 
account of its extent of surface. Brewers> therefenek . 
boil their ^v6rt> previous to fefmentaittofi, in order to ' 
expel the superabundant water. 

- Answered by Mr. J. Smith, AHon Park. 

In thje operation of brew in|', the wort is boiled foi 
tbe foUowir^g reasons: — First, to extract the essential 
oiLof the hopis. — Secondly^ to cOagukte the mucilage 
extracted from the njaJt in na^ashing, which if suffered 
to remain in solution in the beer, would prevent it fron^ 
^c^ming fine : it \i, therefore, boiled *'pr€vidus to fer- 
meatation/^ this latter process effecting a separation of 
tche mucilage from the beer in the forms of yeast and 
lees, — Thirdly, to expel, by vaporisation, a portion of 
the water used in mashing, by which means the 
sirengtih of the liquor is increasQiJ* - 

Mr, J. Baines, Jm* of the Mathematical Sclipol^ 
Rtading, also sent an ingenious solution. 

Ql'Euy56. ' 

Answered by Mr. J.B-^ — n, London, 

Cuckoos appear \h our country early in the spring, 
and make the shortest stay with us of any bJrds of 
passage, as they generally take their lea^re of this, 
country during the first week in July. 



-^" The Cuckoo slags ber idJe song^, 
' nor does she cease 



Her changeful note,- until the broom, fuH blown, 
Gives warning that her time for fligbt fe e«mej 
Tbtis ever jnurneyiog on. from land to laiKlv 
She, sole of all the numerous feathered tribes. 
Passes a stranger'a life \vith9ut a home. 

Graham's *' Birds of Scotland J^ 

In migrating the major part of these birds are supposed 
tb^go into Africa, since tbej are observed to visit Ihe 
Inland of Maha twice a year,. in their passage backward 
smd forward, as is supposed to that pact of the w«fld# 
The cuckoo is well known at Aleppo ; it is also conofc 
niott in Sweden, but does not appear there so ewly 
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by. a jaoatii aji/nidi us. It has beeo^sfippp^ hy 9omm^ 
thatlibeae biril&do not quit this islaad during tbe wia- 
ter,' but tbat th«y shelter in hoUow trees, ^od lie 4orpid> 
uokss animated by unusually warm weatben Mr.. 
PeuaantgWes two instances of their being heard io 
February I oae in 1771, m tbe end of that niontb» the 
other in 1769, on the 4th day i but after that they 
were heard no more, being probably chilled into a 
torpid state. These, however, are solitary tnataocev 
and of no weight against the idea of their. migratioD, 
which is, I believe, a fact generally allowed and be- 
lieved by naturalists. 

Mr. J. Smith, and Mr. Ji C. Savage, of Surfleet, 
express si o^ilar opinions. — ^Mr. Smith observes^ ''that 
young cuckoos are seen here much, lat^r than the- 
beginning of July." 

Mr* Bamford dupposestbat tbe cuckoo lies in a torpid 
state during tbe winter months, but does not meotioB' 
any instance of their being found in that condition. 

Miss Groves, qf Stpalding Seminary, (aged 16) scDi 
some very ingenious remarks on this query; as did also. 
Master W. Harrison, of Burion Pidsea, aged 14^. 

Q.UERT b7. 
Answered by Mr. J. Smiih.. 

By the elcpressions in question. We are to understand 
the male descendants of Abel, and the female posterity 
of Cain. ' The former, from their adherence- to the 
worship and service of the Almighty, are, in the lan- 
guage of scripture, en^phatically termed "sons of God ;" 
while the latter, from the (jcentiousness o£ their con- 
duct, and their disregard ofreligion,. are called '''daagh- 
ters of men." 

Mr. Bamford is of the same opinion. 

Answered by Mr. D. Copsey, London. ^ 

The sons of God in the passage are generally uhdeh-v 
stood to signify the angels,, though some suppose them 
to be (he ofl&pring of pious Seth *i who began to call 

..... * G^ne^is iv. 86,. 
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up6fl 'the name of tlie Lord ; or, as others *iyv>«o-ca^i 
. themseftes-by the name of the Lord ; and who, tdkeritifif ' 
to the worship of the trueGod^ were named .theMMu of 
Grpd, in contradistinction to those who^ being idolaters, 
are said to be the ckOdren of the wicked one. The former 
e!KpIanatiort sterns to be most probable, and is supported 
by various parts of scripture. In Job, chap. i. ver. 0, ' 
the sons* of God* are represented as presenting them- 
selves before the Almighty; and in chap, xxxviii. yer» 
7, the sons of Grod (i. e. the angels) who kept their first 
estate/ are said to have shouted for joy when .they be* 
held the world rise into existence. But in the verse 
referred to in the query, the fallen angels must he 
intended). Josephus, in relating this fact, observe6> that 
" many angels of God intermarried with women, aftd 
that the fruit of these unions proved unjust, and de« 
8p9sers of all that was good, on account of the confidence 
tfaey*i)bd in their own strength ; for the tradition is, 
that these men did what resembled the acts of those _ 
whom the Grecians called Giants *.*' — Antiquities, lib. i. 
cap. S. 

In this sense it is also mentioned by Mrs. Kowe m 
the History of Joseph, book i. — M.oloch;^ addre8$iag 
^ilhra in the infernal council, says, 

** The bold example of tby loose aoM^n. 
Prevailed on nuui)>er9 of the heavenly powers ^ 
' Who vainly had the first probation stood 
Proof to ambition obstinately good. 
Long after I, with my associates fell, 
Thy friends enlargM the monarchy of hell; 
On softer motites you abhorred the skies, 
^Ihir-d by women's captivating eyes ; 
Tke fon* of God thus with the race of man. 
Were mingled ; hence the giant stock be^an.'* 

Angered bi/ Mr, E, S: JEj/res, Liverpool, . 

By the son* qf God I suppose is meant such of man- 
kind as followed the precepts of God, in the same 
manner as the disciples of Plato op Socrates are.Q^en 
called the sons, of Plato or Socrates. And sintre maj)^ 
from the time of the faJU, has always been, .in some 

• This notion that the fallen angels were ^n some sense thr 
(others of thft old gianti, \ra8 the constant opinion of antiquity^ 
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dft^KC i«ciined to evil, so wer<;< tke wkjke4 ^IM9;^piT 
cMy called the daughiers of mfiu^ In coaseq^ieAce of 
tike ooBS of God» or the virtMOtts. degenerating by mb^iog 
with the daiightera of meUj or the vicioas»~ their issue. 
*' became mighty meo/' by whkh I soppose is meant v 
the ancient giaoU who, according to the-healhen my« 
thdogy, warred again&t iove. — ^This explanation, eon-* 
/oQodfng the heathen and scriptural systems of religiotfi, 
may by some people be judged imprmper; but I most, 
be allowed to think tbat there exists a very greal^and, 
in many cases^ an apparent dmnection between the two 
religions; and in this opinion^ I believe^ I am not q^ite 
singnlar. 

MaHer. W; Hmrriion and JkDr. Thoou^s Walkte, <^ 
Fetniey, alsa answered this query. 

Query 58. 

Jmwered by M, Harrison, Crosland, near HuddarsfiM. 

Add barytic water till saturation, taking care to 
avoid excess. The insoluble sulphate of barytas wilt 
be precipitated, and may be separated by a fifter. A 
solution of malic acid passes through the filter, which 
may be evaporated to expel the superabundant water 
added in the barytic water; and in this state, if ex- 
cess of barytic water be avoided, we shall obtain a 
solution of the malic acid in a state of tolerable purity. 

QtJERT 59. 

Answered by Mr. M. Harriscm, 

I do not know any other niethod of accounting for the ' 
curious fact mentioned in this query, except the fol* 
lowing: 

We kuow-that prussicacid precipitates all the oxides 
of iron at present known, froni the br<>wn to the black 
oxide. And yet, though prussic acid precipitates all 
. the known oxides of iron, still the state in whiclk tke 
oxide is retained in the triple prussiate, is alnftO$t; 
unknown to us. 

In my opinion the minimum oxi^e of iron has not 
yet been discovered, but exists ii» solution in the. triple ■ 
proffiiate* Though all other oxides .o£ iron are preiu- 
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pifated by t(»e triple prussiate, yet we do not* knom 
that this \s exactly the case with the mioitntun oocide^/ 
or that which eontains the smallest quantity of oxyget^* 
In fact, it may differ so much from. the others, as to 
be soluble in the simple prussiate, instead of beidiig 
precipitated by it. Now this supposition bein.g made, 
we may, I think, account for the fact {liluded to in the 

• query. In preparing the triple. prussiate, we will sup*; 
pose that the iron^ added to fix the stinple prussiatfi,. 

.^^ becomes dkoxygenised, that is, induced into the state 
of the minimum oxide by some peculiar cause un- 
known; then, if this conjecture be correct, the oxide 
.ought to be dissolved instead of being precipitated by 
■the simple prussiate, which we find to be the case* I 
do not know how far I am justified in supposing that 
there is an unknown low oxide of iron, several facts 
appear to bear me out in the supposition, and it would 
be impossible to explain the fact which gives rise to^ 

« this query, without bringing in the aid of this idea*. 

Query 60. 
Answered hy Mr, E, S, Eyres, Ohe proposer}* 

The method I have generally made use of, to obtatm 
azotic gas, is. by disengaging the marine acid in its 
aerial form over a receiver, containing the purest vola- 
tile alkali, which is thus decomposed, its hydrogen 
combining with the oxygen»of the acid, while the azote 
^ is separated, and m^ay be received in a state of great 
purity. 
" Answered hy Mr, I, Nowell, 

For obtaining azotic gass, I have for some time made- 
use of the folio wing process; and though it d lifers from 
the methods generally practised, it far exceeds them in 
point of accuracy, neatness, and expedition. 

' Provide a tolerably stout glass tube 1 2 or 14 inches 
long, and in diameter about ^ of an inch. Seal one o€ 
its ends, either hermetically or by means of acork> 
lifid divide the tube into any number of equidistant 
pefrts; ftir thstance^ into one hundred. This being 
doiiex fit' inh> the uiiisealed end a common cork^ eapA > 
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make it perfectly easy to be remored'; 6r'f f a ^ass'9|^ 
per gr small brass cock werfe adapted, it wooid answer 
8/0 much the better. In the next place, prepare a 
small quantity of nitrous ,gas, by- introducing a few 
shreds of copper into a retort, antl pouring upon them 
a Httle nitre acid ; apply heat, and receive the gassover 
water. Take the glass tube mentioned above, fill it 
with water, and invert it on the shelf of the pneumatic * 
trough. Throw up into it 50 measures of atmospheric, 
air,, then introduce 50 measures of the newly prepared 
nitrous gas, and instantly cork the tube under water; 
an absorbtion of the oxygenous portion of the atmos- 
t pheric air introduced takes place, and a partial' vacuum. 
succeeds, whicb exists if we keep the cork or cock 
well closed. Now the tube should always contain 
more nitrous gas than is necessary to condense alf tbe 
oxygen ; to remove this nitrous gas from the remainiDg 
azote, introduce the corked part of the tube" into a 
strong solution of sulphat of iron, and remove the cockj^* 
the sulphat of iron rushes in to supply the place oithe 
vacuum, now cork the tube and employ agitation. T^ 
nitrous gas becomes absorbed by the sulj^hate, and tii«, 
azote rs left behind pure, occupying in. bulk, about 3^,4 
or 40 measures of the tube. 

QCERY 61. 

Answered by Mr, Bamford. 

The opinion advanced by Rousseau does not appear 
tq be corroborated by fact, for there are many meo ' 
whose proficiency in the arts and sciences, and wEose 
wide and liberal views and comprehension of know- 
• ledge, fully entitle them to ^he name of philosopfai^rs, 
who never make that proBciency and those GOtnpre« 
hensions known to the world, and who pass througli 
life with very different characters to what their desfrts 
entitled them to, had not the innate modesty, and an- 
assuming diffidence always attendant op real kaow- 
ledge, unfitted them for the intercourse of the world. 
Such men in retirement and solitude,, upkiHXwn to.f^e 
world, court wisdom, for wiisdom'ssake; they ^^s^e^: ^fye$, 
trqth, because they tegard it ai the ultimatum, of per* 
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tection ; andt thus they falsify the opifilon "bf Rousseau^ 
by.QJt)i^aiiung wisdom, witi^ou^ th^ reputation of it. ^ 

^ ;^r. Baif^ and Mr. M, PhoH^n expressed simila« 
opinions. 

i- Answered by Mr, D, Copsey. 

' Solomon s^ys, *' through desire a man having se- 
parated himself seeketh and intermeddleth with all 

^ wisdom ;" this desire, I think, may be fairly referred 
to the love of fame, which, if it' be not a universal pas« 
Mon-, is nevertheless a very powerful motive. 

-.m^t There are few writers or students who are impelled 

' ^lely by tlie love of knowledge. An eager thirst foe 
literary renown is the grand stimulus in the learned 
world. It is for this the pjiilosopher consumes the 
midnight oil ; for this he is contented to devote himself 
to the weariness of study : he looks forward to t?hat 
enviable height on the hill of science, when he «hall 
be appealed to on subjects of doubtful issue, and when 
his ipse dixit will be sufficient to quiet the most con- 

^etitious; and satisfy the most sceptical/ 

While some hav-e meanly sought to acquire this 
celebrity, by layingclaim to performances not theif 
own, others have candidly and openly avowed. the 
secret spring of all their learned labours. 

A desire of gaining the applause of our contempora^ 
■Ties; and of perpetuating the remembrance of our names 
and exploits, lives in every breast; it is shown even by 
the simple unlettered hi'nd who carves hfs name on the 
bprk of trees. 



- behold, the proud alcove, 
■ yet not all its pride secured 



^'he grand retreat from injuries impressed 
By rural carvers, who' with knives deface 
The pannels, leaving an obscure rude name, ' 
In ebaracters uncouth, and spelt amiss. 
'So strong the zeal t' immortalize himself 
Beats in tbe breast of man, that ev*n a few. 
Few transient years, won from th' abyss abhorrM 
Of black oblivion, seem a glorious prize, 
' AmA even to a clo#n. 

Cowper'i Task, Beokl, 

This principle is so predominant in us, thataln^odt, 
«]1 tke common actions of our lives are performed wit^ 
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a view; netsn nmch to mir own lo^ivi^aA C9iBtenieitce 
as to*wkat others «n4l say or think ; mylhsA what R»|ie 
aays laaj be afyplied equally to the teamed and nn- 
leamed, to the poor as well as the rich : 

'< Abstract wbat others feel, what olAert tUnk^ 
AU pleasures skhen, and all fj^ann smk." 

Query 62. 

Answered by Mr. K S, Eifres. 

It is generally allowed that transparency consists in 
the regular position of the pores of a body, and in thi$* 
case the irregular pores of the paper are in part filled 
with the oil, and so allow the light a more direct pas- 
aage. The same effect would in some degree be pro- 
doced by the saturation of the' paper in any liquid, as 
water ; and the same reason may be'assigued to account 
. for it. 

Answered bj/ I^Tr, John NotvelL 

Light passing tHro^gh bodies, (deviating mot^ ot* 
less from its course by approaching the perpendicular) 
constitutes transparency. 

When a ray of light passes obliquely into a denser 
medium, it is refractwi towards the perpendicular, and 
of two refracting mediums of the same density, that 
which is of an unctuous or fat nature will have the 
greatest refracting powers. The ratio in which bodies 
refract light is 'in proportion to the quantity of hydro- 
gen they contain. The fixed oils contain a pretty large 
quantity; the same may be said of water. The wonder- 
ful genius of Newton anticipated this discovery; aftei^ 
examining the refractive powers of water, and also of 
the diamond, he concluded bbat each contained incom- 
bustible matter. M. Biot has applied this grand idea 
of Newton's to a happy method' of judging the compo- 
sition of bodies, abounding in hydrogen, with th« most 
perfect success. 

Answered by Mr. John Smith* 

The cause of opacity in bodies consists in the unequal 
density of the parts, in the magnitude of the pores, or 
itk, the pores being either empty or containing matter 
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of a different ^nsfty from tb«t<of tbe.body, by/which 
ini6&ns the Fays of light in their passage are ftrtested i>y 
inndmerabie refractions and reflectituas^ become. ex- 
tinct, -and are absorbed. It hence appears that .all 
opaque bodies become transparent when their pores are 
filled with a substance of nearly equal density with their 
parts; and thus paper that has imbibed oil acquires 
transparency. 

Mr. Joshua Batttford also answered this query. - 

^ Query 63. 

Answered by Mr, J, B n, London* 

This question has often been discussed, and upon the 
subject there are three opinions. 1st. That they mi- 
grate to a warmer, climate. 2nd. That they retire to 
hoMow trees and caverns, where they lie in a torpid 
static. 3rd. That they lie in the same state at the bot* 
torn of lakes, aud under the ice. 
^^ Those who assert that these birds migrate to a warmer 
^ country in winter, argue^ That as it is a fact fully 
provecf by the observations of natural historians, that 
. many kinds of birds regularly migrate, is it not there- 
fore more probable that swallows and martins, which 
disappear regularly every season, retire to some other 
country, than that they. lie in a state of torpor in caverns 
and lakes? But this opinion is founded on facts; we 
often see them collected in great flocks, on churches, 
rocks, and trees, about the time when they annually 
disappear, and the direction of their flight has invaria- 
' bly been observed to be to the southward. 

*' Aloft they tty, and melt iii distant air. 

) Fa«* o'er the British seit, in westering course^ 
jP'er the ^iscfiyaQ jnouatain. waves they glide: 
Then o'er Iberian plains, throu3;h fields of air> 

' 1?brfum*d by orchard,^t-oves, where lowly bends 

' The orange bough beneath its juicy load. 
And oyer Calpe's iron-fenc'drock their ooune. 
To Mauritania's sonny plains they urge. 
There are«' who doaht this migratory Toyage, 
But wherefore from the distance of the Aight, 
Should wonder. verge on disbelief; the bulk 
So small, 80 large and strong the buoyant wiog?" 
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llMjr'IftVe aho been (boftd on tbeir jfMn^^ ttt %^^efti 
iltfltnoe from land. Mr. Adam«on infmna^ Hid; ihll 
ftlMNrt t^ leagttes -fhrai the coast of Sene^i four 
•#lrHo«ni settled upon the ship, that these birds were 
MdKD, and that he kn^w them to be European swalh»ws> 
which he conjectures were returning to the coast t>f 
AInca; he also asserts, that during his iong Vesidence 
«t Senegal, he constantly observed the swallows anrire 
there, about the same time that they lea?'e Europe. 
Sir Charles Wager also- mentions a great flock of swal- 
lows which settled on his rigging as he entered the 
channel. Since therefore swallows have been seen 
assembled in great flocks in autumn .fl3ing off in com- 
pilby towards^ southern climes, since tbvy have been 
found both "on their passage from Europe and teturning 
again, X3in there be anytloubt of their annual migra- 
tion? The second notion has great antiquity oYi its 
side.' Aristotle* and Pliny f say, that swailbws d^ 
not remove very far from their summer habitatron, but 
winter in the hollows of rocks. Between the town of 
Caen and the sea, along the river Orme, there are 
many- caverns, where clusters of swallows are f6tind 
hanging in the form of grapes. The sam6 observatiod: 
has long since been made in Italy. Albinovanus, in 
the elegant elegy which he wrote on the death of 
Mtecenas^ describes the swallows retiring to the rocks 
a^ a sign of the afpproach of winter. 

• ** Conglafeikntur aquse, scopulis se condit liirundo: 
Vcrborat egelidos garrula, vere lacus." 
^ t^rost binds tbe.streams,' in rocks the swallows lie.; *-** 

In spring ta cooling streams tbey twittering fly." ' ^ 

Of late several proofs have been brought of some srpe^ 
cies having been discovered in a torpid state. IbU^W 
the chalky cliffs oF Sussex, as was seen in the fall oM 
great fragment some years ago. ^d. In a deca;^^ 
hollow tree, that was cut down near Do|gelli in Metid^ 
aetbshire. 3rd. i^ a cliff near Whitby in YorhsMre, 
where, in digging out a fox, whol«r bushels of ^dartiiiff 
were found in a torpid condition. 4th, The Rev, MV*,^ 
<}!onway, of Sychton, Flintshire, a few years ago iti 

* Arist. Hist. Animal.. Lib. viii. cap. 13* . ^ 

^ Plinll Hist. Kat. Lib. x, cap. 24 
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Ipokingdowaan old lead mine in il^t cmmkv, i3h- 
fl^fved numbefs df swallows clinging to the timfa^n c£ 
the shafty. seemingly ^sleep, aini on tbrowtog some 

rvel on them, they moved, but never attempted to ' 
^ ; this was between All Saints and Christmas.' The 
t£ird opinion has had a thousand testimonies brou^t 
in support of it, but they all seem to carry their owA 
refutation along with them, it has, however, thea»» 
thority of Linnaeas in its favour, as appears from the 
Ibllowing passage : — ** Hirundo (RustickJ habitat ia 
Enropas domibus intra tectum, cum urbica detnergitut, 
yereque emergit/' It is clear from the expression of 
demergitur (though perhaps not classical) that this na- 
turalist conceived these birds hid themselves under 
water, during the winter. Dr. Wallesius, the cele* 
brated Swedish chemist, likewise informs us, that he 
has more than once seen swallows assembling on a reed 
in a lake, till they were all immersed, and Went to the 
bottom, previous to which they sung a dirge of a 
quarter of an hour's length. He had nso seen a swal- 
low caught duri|ig the winter out of a lake, with a net,, 
drawn (as is common in northern countrieflr) under the 
ice; this bird was brought into a warm room, revived, 
fluttered about, and soon after died. The fact, how- 
ever, of swallows having been found in lakes and ponds 
is extremely doubtful, for though there are abundance 
of lakes in Britain, yet there is no well attested fact<^ 
swallows having been found therein in a state of torpot 
and immersion. Till such are found, we are stirely 
excusable in suspending our belief. Upo& the whole^ 
we may conclude, that the swaHows and martins in 
Spaini, Italy, France, and perhaps some from England^ 
l^ove to warmer climates; and that some English 
Meay and some in Germany, and other cold climates, 
feljire into clefts and holes in the rocks, and remain 
tBftro in a torpid state. 

. Mr* Join Baines after enumerating various fnstanceir 
of swallows having been observed iu their annual mi- 
graitioiis; and likewise of their being found in a state of 
Unrpidity in hollow tree», caverns, &c.'adds, ** The ex^ 
periments of the Count de BufFon, and Mr. John Hunter, 
render the third, opinion very imprt)bable'p-he sup- 
rou II. u 
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poses^ that the si/^llows found \n a torpid state in^ 
caVerss, &c. are only the latter hatcbeg* or diose young 
birds which are incapable of ^ijstant migrations ; and 
thai the main balk pass the winter in some p^krt of the 
cOBtinent of Africa, which opinioni h6 saysi, is support 
ed by Adamson, Bufibn, Catesby^ Marsigli, Kay, ' 
Beamer, Wil|ougbby, and other eminent naturalists. ^ 
' Mr* Bantford's opinion exactly, coincides, with Mr. 
Kunes*. 
. iMiMt Grcve0 9iky99 " There are four sp^ies of Ae ^ 
8w.allow tribe which visit England, and that it is highly^ 
probable, thr/ee of the^ species s^nnaiiy migrate tp a^ 
iKarmer chmate ; but that tb^, fourth, viz. the cand- ^ 
ipartin, from itp habit of building its n^t in the sandy ^ 
bank/i of riyenp, and in clifis and quarries, may pro» "^ 
baji>ly pass the winter in a tprpid. state/' 

Anmeni hjf Mr* J. NcAU- of^Fo/ndey, 

^'.How; swallo^vs dispose of themselves during thq 
winjter » a question ^hich has loqg pua;ded. the.sch- ' 
enlific, and amused the, speculative world ; nor does it ^ 
appear that Ithe point is yet clearly 'settled/' Mr. . 
Nei4)it here enumerates the three different, opinions.,' 
Hfhich l^ave been formed, (see Mr. J. B— n's coo^mu- [ 
nicatioA) and. adds^ '' But I am persuaded, tbiat if we ' 
give the ibll<^wiag asyertions^ and conjetuires their dae ^ 
weight, it will appear pretty evident that, these birds 
dispose of themselves ditferent ways«" 

Olaus Magnus, in his Brev^iar. Hist Sieptent.lMb.siK* 
Ohap. 11. says, '^ That swallows take up their wjptjer 
quarters, in himpsand clusters under tbe ice, in the ', 
northern seas," ' and EtmuHer affirms, '' That he.hajJ / 
found swallows ia.clttsjteri^, ^among tbe>reedsvatjdiru$b«fs. , 
xtf Jakes and^sh^ponds. 

Dr. Derham say«, " That at a meeting ofitbQ. Jlayal , 
. Soci«ty, Feb. t-2, 1711-12, Dr. Colas declaredi "JCbat he ; 
saw sixteen swallows drawn out qf the lakQ^of^Samdrpti, t 
and about thirty.out of tbq king's >gr€;at>pQn4i> in Ro^i- ',' 
ni^lin, and^that at Scblebitten, he; saw, twa.syv4il<rw3. ^! 
coH^e out of tbi^ w^tor, with their; wings, hanging. on,', 
the groand>^nd v.«ry w^c^ \^ bc^lig, ^ble ioSy.^^,* 
t 
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S^e Derhjuaa's Pbysico. TUeology, Book irii, cl^ni^ $#: 
note 4. ..(.. 

. 3VJr. A. Jiikm J n b is /' Natural History; ib^ t^o X^^Jf*" 
saysj, " That probably $oaie of tfae laUer b(apd« -f^- 
swallows remain with us during tlie winter^ for the^ 
most part in ^a state of torpidity ; but that the maia '. 
body migrates across the channel to France, thence to 
Spam/ and passes at Gibraltar, to the northern shoresl 
of Africa, returning by the same road, ip the springs to 
Gi^eat Britain/* 
-^ It does, nqt appear, however, that tj^iis is always. their , 
route, for it is well known that they have been i^re*v 
quently seen J n very numerous fiock^i bf mariner?, at 
a great distance from land ; and have occasionally c^coi- 
verted into a resting place, the rigging a^d yard^i of . 
vessels. 

Jmwfv>ed. ^Mr* J^kn SmUh* 

jpjfierent opinions have been entertained bynatujal- 
^ ists respecting the winter retreat of the. birds in ques*. 
lion. Soipe. have thought that the chimney swallow 
(hirmdo rustica) n^ver quits this country; andf p|;heri| 
have inclined to the ^me notion with respect to the 
wliole tribe of hirundines. It has been affirmed of ' 
the^e birds, (but more particularly of swallows), that, 
at the time of their disappearance, they congregate and. 
inimerge into rivers,^pondjs^ &c, in the mqd, at the bpt- , 
tr 'n of which, they lie torpid during winter) apd thenpe 
If rge on the approach of summer. This opinion 
^1 jpecting the submersion, and after-resuscitatjon of 
swallows, has, however, been controverted. From the 
similarity of tbeir respiratory organs to those of other 
birds, it has been concluded, that they could not remaia 
under iirater /or any length of. time >withoal drowning (^ 
and siace 4hey moult,, (if they moult at all) aUkeriiheir 
disappearance, it has been thought to require. too gteai 
a stretch of credulity to believe thj^ they acquire new 
feathers in those subaqueous abodes. Ferha^a the < . 
Hiost probable opinion i», that both ^wallows atid^mai^ 
tins are migratory; and as vo^gers ha?e;obsttKVi«d 
large flights of ttiem making the&c way^ towards Africa^ 
V 2 
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it is conjectured that their general winter retreat is io 
• that country. 

Mr, I. JB. SoD&ge, and Mr. W. Harriam^ also sent 
cuMnmunicatiqns on this Query. 

Query 64. 

Answered hy Mr. D, Ckfpsey, 

The Jews were accustomed to express theraselves by 
'actions zs well as by words: in times of trouble they 
rent their garments, went barefoot^, and put dust on 
their heads. This method of conveying their meaning 
by allegorical expressions was common among the 
eastern nations as well as the Jews. 

Salt was esteemed an emblem of perpetuity on ac- 
-coQDt of its qualities; so that sowing the ruins of a city 
with salt might denote the continuance of its desolation. 
In NnmberSr ch. xviii. v. 19, the sacrifice of the chil- 
dren of Israel is said to be " a covenant of salt /or ever, 
before the Lord %** and in 2 Chron. ch. xiii. v. ^, Abi- 
jah, kingof Judah, addressing Jeroboam and the tribes 
. which bad revolted, observes, " That God had given 
the kingdom of Israel to David for ever by a covenant 
of salt. 

The custom of sowing an overthrown city with salt,, 
might also be intended to imply a lasting monument of 
▼engeance; as in Gen. ch. xix. v. 26. " Lot's wife, 
behig turned into a pillar of salt, became a meniorable 
-example to all who should hereafter be disobedient to 
the word of God. 

Answered by Mr. E. S. E^rei. 

It is well known that salt has a property of destroy*^ 
ing the fertility of land, therefore Abimilech, to^ sh^w 
his utter detestation of Shechim, not only '' beat'd<ywA 
the city," but " sowld it with sak,^* in order torender 
its isite 'an entirely Useless piece of ground, being* nei- 
ther an inhabited place, nor fit for the purposesF^of 
agriculture. « - 

Jlfr.jr.jBoni/bn^ is of the same opinion^ ■ ;..t ** 
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Query 6B, ' ^^ 

Aristoercd by Mr. A, Nesbit qfFarnky. 

- The commencement of the medical profession," wfctet 
ther we regard it as an art or a science, or both, is lost 
io the darkness of the earliest ages. 

' The most ancient physicians of whom we read, are 
those who embalmed the body of Jacob, by order of his 
son Joseph. The sacred writer styles these pbysicians 
servants of Joseph; whence we may be assured, that 
they were not £gyptian priests, who are generally 
x:onsidered to have been the first physicians. Jacob 
died kbout 1689, B. C. 

We read that when Asa, king of Judah, who began 
his reign. about 955, £. C. was diseased in his feet, ''he 
'Sought not to the Lord, but to the physicians :'' hence 
wp may conclude, that the medical art was, at that 
time, practised among the Jews, by regular professors. 

The celebrated poet Homer, who is said to have died 
about 907 years before Christ, mentions many persons 
among thti Greeks, that were acquainted with the sci* 
ence of medicine. To enumerate them all would be a 
needless task ; suffice it to say, that Chiron, JSscnlapius^ 
Apoilo, Prometbeus, Hercules, Theseus, Telamon, Pe- 
leus, Achilics, Machaon, Podalirius, and Palamedes, 
3^ere aniong the nulmber; the last of whom is said to 
have prevented tfte plague from infecting the Grecian 
camp, after it had ravaged most of the cities of the 
Hellespont. 

Among the Greeks, however, iEsculapius was reck* 
oned the most eminent practitioner of his time; and 
his name continued to be revered after his death. He' 
was ianked amongst the gods; and the principal know* 
ledge of the medical art remained with his family, 
/liOtil.the time of Hippocrates, who reckoned himself 
Ike seventeenth in a lineal descent from ^<K:ulapius^ 
and who was truly the first that treated of medicine in 
. a regular and rational manner. 

Hippocrates was born in the island of Cos, 460 years 
before Christy and is the most ancient author whose 
writings have descended to the present day : hence, he 
is justly styled the father of physic and the prince o£ 
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physicians. He not only treats of anatomy, surgery^ 
and physic, but also of the effects of sleep, watchings, 
exerci^e^ rest, diet, and air; and of all the benefit or 
oiiBchiitf we may receive from them. He prarttsed 
l^hysic in Greece, and -became so eminent, that lie wis 
3ent for to the court of Perdiccas king of Macedooy who 
was thought to be ill of a consamption ; but, tt. is salH, 
Hippocrates soon discovered that he was in love wtAh 
]Phila, his fathePa mistress. 

Artaxerxes, king of Persia, also offered him one hii»> 
dred talents, and several entire cities, if he would eti- 
deavour to remove a pestilence which raged in his 
territories ; but Hippocrates rejected the proposal, and 
returned the messenger thia generous answer : " Tel( 
i^'our master that I am rich enough, and that I canno^ 
with honour, accept his offers, nor go to cure barb»> 
^ians, who are enemies to the Greeks.'' He was likewise 
applied to by the Senate of Abdera, to cure their couq* 
tryman Democritus, whom they considered as mad ;. 
but Hippocrates declared, that thc.philoaapher was the 
only man in the city who was perfectly in his seuaesA^ 

l*he people of Athens conf^^d on him great fevoun^ 
and voted a public maintenance for him and his family; 
and some writers affirm, that they ^erected a statue «f 
gold to his honour, and decreed liim'a crown of the 
same metal. His memory is stills venerated in his 
native island, and the inhabitants shew with pride, a 
house in which they say be vesided. He died 361 
jrears before Christ, at the advanced age of 99, leaviDf 
behind him an imm^artal reputation. 

•» 

Anstocred hy Mr, J. Smth. - ' * 

Though we may suppose the science of medicisM^.^ 
b^ of remote aatiquity, we have nosatisfaefeoryacooiuit 
ff it previous to. the time of Hippocratftes. Fre«i this 
pl^ilosopher, who flourished about 400 vears befone tk» 
christian sera, medicine first acc^uired the form pf 4^ 
distinct science ; bnt the exact time whea it wan firsi 
pirMCtised by regular physicians, has not been aocaratciljr 
t«D9rlained. • . . t ^j 

u vMniAm^ and Jdfrw Bm^d aba answerefl this ^mmffh 
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Query 66. 

' ' ' - • '* . 

Answered by Mr. J. B^^-^^n, London. 

The term Whig was originally a name given to the- 
friends of civil and religious liberty, who, after bnj^ 
itrnggling against the Tories, and other supporters m 
the arbitrary power of the house of Stuart, at ia"?t pre- 
vailed, and established our present happy constitution 

• in church and state, by the revolution of 1688, and tbe 
settlement of the succession in the house of "Hanover. 
The origin oflkhe term is stated by Burnet to have been 
as follows: — "The southwest parts of Scotland have 
seldom corn enough to serve them round the 3'ear, and 
the northern parts producing more than they need^ 
^thosein the west come in the summer to buy at Leith 
the stores that come from the north ; and from a word 
Vfhiggum used in driving their horses, all that drove i^ere 
tuUGd whiggamorg, and shorter, the xokigs, Now in the 
year before the news came down of Dujce Hamilton's 
defeat, the ministers animated th^ir people to rise and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came marching at the 
^head of their parishes ^ith an unhe}«rd-of fury, praying 
and preaching all the way they came. The Marquis 
j»f Argyle came ai^d headed them, they being abopt 
•ix thousand. This .was called the whiggamors inroad ; 
and ever after, all that opposed the court, came in con* 
tempt to be called whig*; and from Scotland the word 
vtts brought into England, where it is now one of out 
whappy terms of disunioff." The appellation of toriet 
nvas first giv^n to a aet of banditii in Ireland, whos^ 
summons to surrender was expressed by the Irish ward 
toree, i. e. '• give me.*' It was thence transferred to the 
adherents of Charles I. by his enemies, under the pre- 
'ifencfe that'he favoured the rebels in Ireland. TUft is 
%he most popular account, and yet it iicfertain thMth^ 
terms whig and tory were btit littk known till abo«t 
the middle ef the reign of Charles II. M^DeCize re* 

^tes, that it was m the year 1678 that the whole uatiota 
%ras first observed to be divided in^Ocwhigs and toriesf 
aiid thaton account of the fati^us deposition of Til«E4 
Oates, who accused the Catholics of haying ebiiKpiirsd 
^({tthi^'the king and state-^£fae«pp^kliM of Whijf %m 
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gi?en to sach as believed the plot, and tory to those 
who held it fictitious. 

Mr. Bamfard, Mr, Copsey, and Mr. J. Smith sent 
^mmanicatipns respecting this query, agreeing in sub- 
stimce with the above'. 



StimRmS PROPOSED FOR DISCUSSION 

IN THE {fINTH AXD SUCCEEDING NUMBERS* 

I Qu. (67) By Mr. E. S. Eyres, Liverpool 
Having lately had some controversy with the Rev* 
Thomas Cormouls, A. M. who entirely dteniies the 
Newtonian theory of the nniyerse^ dividing his " refa- 
tation^' into many part^; in the first of which, he w>t 
only denies the truth of Newton's law of the squares of 
the distances, but substitutes one of his own, in which 
he says " bodies of the heaviest materials fall only with 
an increase of eight feet per second ;*' he says an halt 
pound iron ball fells very nearijr forty-two feet in tWa 
seconds, instead of about sixty-four. Now as this f^ a 
subject of great importance, I should be much d[)l)g^d 
to any of the correspondents of the Enquirer who could 
Inform me of an accurate method of measuring thf faH^ 
of bodies in given tiiAes^ or the tiihj^ of falling thro^ngh 
given spaces. . »" . ^. 

i Qii.' (68) By Mr. M. Harrison, Croskind, liear . 

Huddersfield. 
What intention had the ancients in teiachiiig' Ih^ 
doctrme of the transmigration of souls ? 

3 Qu. (69) By the same. ' ' *' 
How are the dormouse,, and other animals, supported 

during their torpid state? 

4 Qv. (70) By the same. - ' 
Does the panifyins fermentation of bread paste^^ 

differ in its principle from the acetous ? 

BQLv.Ol) Bythesam<i. ,\ .. 

la whatever situation a seed may be placed in the 
£»rth« after gecminntion the radical descends dir^tly 
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"^ 

.^ownwardt and the plumula on the contrary invaViaSiy 
asccDds, required the caused »* -- 

6 Qv, (72) % if^ ^a»ic. 

From whence originatefi' the caloric produced by 
friction ; from the body rubbed^ oi: from some othfer 
source ? 

7 Qu. (73) By the same. 

Draw the line of distinction between the electric and 
galvanic fluids. 

8Qu. (74) By Mr. A, Hirst, Matsderi. 

If a thermometer be put under a receiver, and it be 
eoEhaasted of air; will the focus of a burning lens 
thrown upon the thermometer have any effect in rais- 
' ittg it ? If not — required the reason. « 

9 Qu. (75) By the same. 

The heat of the sun's rays may be felt through a 
window^ (or ev^en ice), but t(iis is nottthe case with the 
he^t of a culinary fire,. or any artificial heat— rQuery the 
• cause? 

It) Qu. (76) By the same. 

It is an ok) maxim, that if the sky be red in the 
west afler sunset^ it betokens that the succeeding day 
will be fine — Query, what is the cause of this redness, 
and what degree of credit nought to be given to. this 
assertion? < 

U Qu. (77) By Mr. M. Borough,* qf Jtebroyd-hridge, 
near Halifax, 

What is the cause of the sweet taste of a frosted, 
potatoe ? 

12 Qu. (78) By Mr- S. Lavel, Boston. 
Why do distillers use raw grain with theic malt ? 

IS Qu. (79) By Mr. Malt. 

It is a common opinion, that malt brewed in tai^ge 
quantities is more productive than when brewed m 

*. This query was also proposed by Mr; John Nowetl, of I'lamley. 
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•mailer portiom; as for iastaac,e> thateieht biisheb^ 
will make a hoeshead of ttnangenale, than toar bit^i^ 
will make half, a hogsh^ad^ or two bushel a quarter 
cask, 8cc. — Is this opinion correct ? 

14 Qu. (BO) By Mr, A. Neshii, FarnU^^ 

How are we to account for the peopling of Americaj. 
which was unknown to the rest ot the world, until the 
vear 1492, when it was. found inhabited, aol dalyiby 
human beings, as also with birds and beasts^ differfii|> 
in general from those of the old world I 

15 Qm (84) By Mr. J. NmeU. 

Biy slacked green and soft, will heat and becc^ne 
brown ; some grooms say that hay in this state is better 
for horses, as it causes theqt to drink more — is ibi» 
assertion true or false; if true, what is the reason ? 

It is said that a barberry bush growing in a field of 
corn, causes mildew around to a certain extent-— is thi» 
true, if so, required the reason ? 

17 0«. (83) By Mt. M. I%aH<m. 

Ffom^whul ift.the. word Epiphany derived^ wA what 
n understood to be celebrated by this annual jh^} 

19 Qv. (84) By the same. 

C^ tbf ^aBAual cus^m of eating tweUUi-^s^^ b» 
traced to any satis&ctory source h 
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ORIGINAL AND SELBCT* 

ODE TO FORGETPIOaI^ESS^ 

BY MARIANNE MECGETT. -, 

Whbre do8tth0B«dtr«U^,i // 

Ooddess of the <$fmte speH ? ^ 
I've sought thee in the {raval >shade^ r ' . 
The upland fotrtt; tbesiknt gtfbde: -> 
For thee Tve «ighM tn glbom of nigblii - 
Sought th^«lit«K«frft^ fir8t:dawningligfaA'{;; . 
. J're chaVd thee ot'er the? troubled oce^ f-^ 
iVe woo*d thee ia the arms of steep ; ^ ■ * 

Pursu'd thee in gay pleasure's round ; 
IVe chas'd thee through the masy dance^ \ 
And foilowM thee through heaven's eKpan9d;iK 
Have call'd thee froifi the shades 'below^ 
And sought thee midsit the Atprae sttiwr.: r 
The painter^ acK» the poet's fire^ 
Th' biatorLc page» Apolio*s lyre. 
Have all been ransiuclL'4». but iti vatn, , 
To ease my heart's corrodiog.pain^ 
To bring the leadcn-sccpter'd qi^eeD^ .. ^ 
Of froien look and absent mien. 
Porg^ftihess! coy nymph with poppies crOWH^I^. 
Whose vacant eye unheeding g^es rouadjc, 
O take roe in thy arms I 
Lull me with thy potent charms t ■ ■ 
Pour oblivion Jd my hedrt. 
And tear the sting from mertiory^*"darf?^^^ ' 
Till every pulse that us'd tothWfl*^ =-^ ^*'^ '*' ' -i ^ 
Be like a midnight slumber stilh 
Oh let me in some drvkPs'Wood btt hd^ . 
Where never human feet invade ' 

Its consecrated shade ! 

Save whea the pviealy ^ 

From* cares releas'd^ 
Walks musfrng totb at eveDin|^ boar; • 
And careless plucte JDepGnnaiintt wflowtv^ 
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The primrose ! emblem of that frigid state^; 
That apathy of heart,, which qow, too late^ 
I almost wish had been my kinder fate. , 
Yet still me who^ 
A prey to woe 
That springs from lote, ' 
Would wish to prove 
The calm from apathy that springs I 
O rather let the stings 
Of disappointed love for eyer rage ; 
Still let my iove and reason wage 
Unequal war. Yet O ! in pity strew . 
O'er my scorched heart the cooling dew 
S'look from the nightshade's baneral Hawerp. 
GatherM in Pluto's gloomy bower : 
Let poisonous plants my head enshroud^ ' 
Let juice of hemloc be my food. 
Oh nymph with poppies crown'd. 
Shed thy dull power around ; 
Let thy dark mantle ravish from myview 
Inconstant youth ! your pei;juries and you- 



THE fflLD-ROSE. 

BY MTARIANNB MBGGETF.. 

How oft doth merit pine aione^ 
Neglected live^ unpitied die! 
How oft doth beauty bloom unknown. 
And onadmir'd that beauty fly ! 
How oft are gaudy fools caress'd, , 
Who, spoilt by flatt'ry's smooth disguise,. 
In studied grandeur vainly dre^'d> 
Without one charm attract all eyes.? 
< Within the windings of a wood 
A beauteous wild-roae lonely grew,, 
Near to a shady bower it stood. 
And unmolested there it blew. 
One eve the little Helen stroU'd 
Alone to taste the cooling air; 
She sought the wood^ and, uncontvoU'dK 
^he little vagrant wander'd £air ; 
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She saw this rose which grac'd the bower, . ; i 

She reach'd her hand to pull it straight, ;, ^ 

And Flora trembled for the flower 

She lov'd> and wept its wretched fate. 

Bat Helen t;urnM disdainful by. 

And cried, " You pale, insipid. rose! 

I'll leave you here with weeds to vie. 

For you can only vie with those. 

'* I love the rich parterre's gay sight. 

Where purple^ blue^ and scarlet shine ;. 

The tulip is my heart's delight. 

In her those colours all combine*'* 

The little Helen's infant choice 

Displays the world's fantastic taste. 

High station gains its partial voice. 

And grandeur's sure to be caress'd. 

An unassuming, open heart. 

Simplicity of dress and mind 

Insipid seem, while turgid art 

And gilded fortune friends will find. 



MY HUSBAND. 

Who viewM my face with, fond delight. 
And thought my eyes, with lustre bright. 
Eclipsed the stars that shine by night ? 

My husbtitd! 
When join'd at Hymen's holy shrine. 
What rapfrons draughts of bliss were mrne t 
Love drew my trembling heart to thine. 

My husband! 
And when our little boy was born. 
Who watch'd my bed from night till morn. 
And sigh'd, and look'd like one forlorn ? 

My husband I 
Who wept for joy to see me mend, 
Whate'er my heart would wish for send ? 
Oh ! hdw shall I describe my friend, , / 

My husband f 
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Nor can I eVr forget that d9j. 
When, rack'd with pain, I died away.: 
Thy looks then apoke what none can mj, 

MybuAand! 
Who, when our little prattler died; 
HVIth placid look my grief would chide. 
And tell me, he on God relied ? 

Myhuahandfr 
Who, when I wept^ would dry my ffeaw. 
And striye to cahn my throbbing feara f 
(Such kind regard the bosom cbeefs) 

M.yiuiirbandl' 

Who to my wants would comfort brings 
And Found my neck his arms would fling. 
As if his soul to mine would cling ? 

My husband t* 
Thus all thy labour, all thy care. 
Mine and my childrens' daily fare. 
Demand from me this constant prayer,. 

My husbaad V 

That God, who reigns above the spheres. 
And all oCir prayers and blessings hears. 
May bless thy few remalmng year^ 

My husband I 
And, ere this heart shall cease -to glow. 
May heavenly love this sift bestow: 
That I apay h?e to Jay tlee low, 

Mybttsbandrl'" 
For fear, that then shettMa€ misery fetd^ . 
Or any wretch shoddprcnRe unkind - "" 

To^lhee; if Ikon wert left behind. 

Yet hah must bow to Heaven's behest^ 
WhatsHeaven decrees is always best ; • .^ 
©A heavenly love we alljuast rest, 

MyhvibMtirf^ 
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THE BARDS OF BRITAIN, ^ 

BY JOSEPH BtACKST. 

To SirRiekard PhiUips^ on ^2> j>r0M!fift*% M<;^ttfAorti^>^#^ 
« The Cabinet cf E^lish FoeU^f" 

PitifiND of the s^dvent'roiM poet's infant mwe I 
Sece^ve this If rtnilf y^ nor the. lay ccftiao % 'r 

Thy gift invests me with a godlikfi band^ 
The boasts the glory of. my native land i 

Bean doubly dear> the p^reetoias 4reasnTOs gtron ^ 
'Bear as the ruddy heam of light horn hoaveiii 
Unsallied treasure8> with no dross cottbin'd, ' 
Unsullied treasures of th^ iniinortal mind i 
I^ong 4igh^d*for volmn^f stor'd with truths divine,. 
And fancy's rich est fiow'rs-^ye all are nkine ! 

Though adverse fortune on my youth has irownM,, 
And faithless friends infikrted many a #otind; 
U*fiotic'd lon^; though oft, with grief sincere, 
I.heavM the sigh and dropped the anguished tear jf 
Yet hope, at length, has buih her downy nest, 

blessed change \ within this throbbing hreast! 
This breast, where late the raven of despair 

Sat brooding on the thorns of with*iring care* 

Kind Heav'n,. all* bounteous ! gifes a fk'iefKd to sare^. ^' 

1 seem re-born, or rescued from the grave \ 
And, in the precious boon which PbilIips Ett^, 
Mv tapturM heart receives a host of friends f 
Friends who will sooth me in misfortune's gloom^ 
And to the Muses' Court convert my^ narrow room. 

Methinks e^en now I see the mighty train . 
Encircle me around^ and each amm^ 
Accept with smile« my homage, ia themidst, . 
With deathless laurel bloomiagroond thy brpw^ 
My gaze is bent on thee, iii^inoriMil yonlbrl 
On tbee» whom most I pity, love, ajdmire ! 
The beams of gladness sparkle in thine eyes^ 
Whichi on the portrait of my iosteiing bard r . ,. 
Seem steadfast rivettedl; and sim I hear 
Thy voice exclaiu^ . . 
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CHATTETTOH. 

** Happie itte hie for tfaael 
Reet mycle comforte wele betide thine honres ! 
Synne frae the mokie denne obscuritye 
(Whilom, lyke royne, thie rutbful iboroye b^e^ 
An helpen bpnde has gathered thie flowres, ' 
Whilk growen by the Bun uncheryshed,, 
Ande them haes sett«n» where bys bicm devyoe 
May keepe them frae a Walpole's^scowlyii^ eyoer** 

Ill-fated bard ! I mourn thy hapless fell !- 
But as a sky-harp'd seraph, irowl hail 
Thy ftrm divine ! and with exultance prosd. 
What thou bast left to this ungrateful world - 
Pronounce as mine ! 

TO MILTON. 

Oh ! beaven-illumin'd bardi 
Whose wing seraphic soar'd above all height 
In majesty of song ! forgiye^ forgive,. 
That my rash hand should dare upon thy throne,^ 
Thy starry throne, to place a hapless youth. 
Though proudly favoured by the weeping Nine,, 
Thy great superior alone in sorrow, 
Mournful pre-eminence ! Yes, thou wilt pardon ^ 
And Milton's tear on Chattebton's pale urn 
Shall drop like balm from weeping cherub's eye». 
O hpw thy awful daring I revere 1 
Thou through the gloom of cibacuand old nighty 
Despotic rulers o'er the drear profound, . 
Travers'd with steadfast soul the pathless way ; 
Thou from the Stygian pool,. on hierarch's wing, . 
Soar'cl dreadfully sublime,. and ^yond the stars^ 
Where human eye had never dar'd to look. 
Explored the regions of eternal tlay. 
And on heaven's pearly pavement fearless trod F- 
With reTcrential awe my trembling hand 
ShalUurn at midnight's hour thy volumes o'er j 
Mount, on the wings of fancy, by thy side. 
Visit the liquid deeps of hell below ; 
Then, rising on the pinion of the mind. 
To heaven'^ extremest verge sliall rapt ascend ;^* 
Till, for a moment^ I ibrget myscif. 
Forget I sprang from dost and am a worm { 
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TO DRY DEW. 

DrtI»en, too, »ppear9> - 
To (fharm ray wondering ears I 
See, see, be rises in a car of state ! 
.His heav'n-train'd steeds prbdaim . 

His never dying fame, / 

The reins upheld with daring hand. 
He guides them o^er the rugged mountain's brow, \ 
^^ Aroimd whose base the limpid water's flow. 

Hark ! hark ! his thundering wheels resound^ 
Through ether's concave wide. 
His coursers feel the biting lash. 
The swift revolving axles flash. 
He spurns the trembling ground ! . ^ 

See, checking now with fierce command 
, Their dread career, in fullest pride. 
He mounts on cherub wing, magnificently great I ^^ 

^ TO POPE. 

With piercing eye, deep vers'd in nature** lore, 
Resolv'd th« realms of reason to explore ; ' 

The paths of science, the retreats of sense, i 

And justify the ways of Providence ; 
Pope next I see, the batd whose various fire 
Attunes the hallowed or the tender lyre; 
Tears off the fraudful mask that screens the mind. 
And awes the varying follies of mankind : 
Instructs the serious, and deliffhts the gay, 
» Shews Fame's proud fane, and leads himself the way f* 

TO YOUNG. 

With qoffin'd shrouds surrounded, big with thought, > 

With painful thought,which moves yet mends.the hjear^l^ 

And swells to aVd solemnity, see. Young 

Deigns too to dwell beneath my humble roof! 

The reliques of the dead, with full fix'd eye, 

Denoting deep reflection, he surveys. 

And smiles at " weak mortality V* Absorbed 

In contemplatioa> on the jarring world 

He looks indignant ' Cross the shoreless tide . 

Of fdl eternity his stedfast gaze 

Is fix'd ; nor once returns, save that he casta 

One'look of |»ty on disastrous mail. 
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MO IUBCBUA1I80IM cononoNOGiittt,. 

TO THOMSON. 

And Thomson, nature's limner, thou art mine ! 

Thou, who hast painted the all blessed year^ 

Bringing the seasons full within my view. 

E'en when sequester'd in this nook i sit; 

The flow'ry dale, the steep aspiring hili> 

The velvet bank, the desolated waste. 

The pebbled streamlet, and the voaring flood*-* 

Spring's tender fragrance-*summer's noontide bluarw 

Autumnal bi-eezes — winter's icy blasts*>~ 

la all ^heir sweet diversity of change !< 

TO COLLINS. 

And Collins, too. 
To thee I bow. 
Bright fancy's fav'rite child. 
Who in the desolated wild. 
With all the varied sweets of song. 
Poured forth the strain^ 
As o^er the plain. 
Fleet echo did thy swelling notes prolong b 
And, when the passions fir'd thy brea^t^^ 
Upon some rocky atee<p. 
Which fearful overhiJtig the deep, ^ 
Thoh with the frenzy of poetic fine, 
Drew'it at) the puries round thy magiclyi:<^ .. 
And mid the hideous yeil. 
Of grisly spectres, fell 
•Revenge ! despairl 
And haggard pare ! 
With har|) in hand,' 

Bidst take thy stand, - . - 

Now made them fraintic rlVe, how lulW t^^ tstt'tdrfeit.. 

TO SHENSTONE. 

As late from the blade waving meed> 

Enamell'd with spsfNc's vernal flower», ^ 

The murmurs of Corydon'* reed. 

Were plaintively heard fromthe bowcntSi^r > 
Around him the frolfcksome kimbs. 

In wantonness frisk'd to the note ; 
While wistfijlly gais'd the fond daitts, , '- '- 

Who seem'd on the yonng^tiigs to doit. 
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As ceotine], laid at hi^ feet, . 

Poor Tray watchM the flock on the plain j .;. 

And, pour'd from the thicket's retreat. 

Was heard the metlifleous strarnl 

Suspended, his crooks oo the Jtree^ ' 

Hung ready his hand to receive ; 
The b^lad was placM on his knee. 

Which tattght his fond bos»m to heave,* 

Fnt broken isCorydon's reed. 

Ah ! ne'er shall we hear it again ! 
Ko longer his lambkins to feed,. 

The shepherd shall traverse the plain. 

But though he to death is consigned. 
And no mor^ the lov'd bard shall we see. 

His song in a wreath is entwinM, 
And that wreath forms a garland for m6 ! 



TO GRAY. 

Next see ethereal Gray, 
Whose daring fency took her flight. 
On eagle-wing to huge Plinlimmon's height, 
And, as above his snow-capt brow she soared. 
The fall of CambnVs children dear! 
The heavenly maid, in wild dismay. 
With Hoel's harp depTorM, 
While from her eyelids gushed the soul-assbaging tear! 

And oft when caution pennM the guarded, fold. 
Wrapt in his train I took my lonely ^ay^ 

And listenM pensive Sks his ** curfew tolPd 
The dreary knell of the departed day !" 

With ling'riiig step, at midnight's awful nood, 
I sought the death-bed of the lab'ring hind $ . 

Explored with him the wot with grass o'ergrown. 
And the rude stone which rustic skill design^ 

Oft shall his mmbers soothe me to repose. 
Oft shall my bosom.own their magic piOW^r; 

His moral lay the hallowed truth disclose^ 
And oft beguile the solitary hour ! 
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TO dOtDSMITI*. i ' »V» 

Next hapless Auburn's friend my bosono cbee'r^^ 
Whom NATURE loves, and every muse reveres I 
To him was given the hi^h victorious art. 
To gain a conquest o'itr the hamcMi heart * 
No party theme his generous bosom fir'd. 
Far other strains hU social soul inspired ; ^ 

In thy blessed cause, O yietue he engag'd. 
And 'gainst thy foes alone fierce war he wsLg^d. 
He saw oppression seize the poor man's soil. 
And bade the tyrant quit the impious spoi4 ; 
With grief he saw the dome of powV arise. 
With shame he heard the hapless maiden's sighs ! 
He saw the prince encompassed by a. train 
Of flatt'riD^ slaves, who spurn'd the harmless swain ^ 
With weeping eye he view'd the lab'rer*s lot. 
Driven like an exile, from his plundered' spot l 
Each realm he trac'd, recording in his strains. 
That land most blessM-^where prosperM most 4he 
swains! 
Poet belov'd ! my vanquished heart is thine. 
And beats with transport thus to call thee mine ! 

TO BURNS. 

And whae is he that syngs sae weel. 

And pens " Addresses to the Deil ?** 

Whfe gies the sang syke bonny turns } ... 

"Dih Gowk ! ye ken it's sonsie Bcbns ! 

His gabby tales I love to hear. 

They please sae meikle, run sae clear ; 

That ilka time, good traith, I read, 

Pse wiser baith i'heart an head. *• 

1 wad advise, when rankled care 

Begins to mak ye glow'r and stare, ^ 

That ye wad forst turn ow'r his leaf, 

^Twili mak ye suon forget yer grief! 

And should auld mokic sorrow freeteii, '' '^ 

He's blythsome tale yer hearts will leeten;.' *'' **'^ 

Andfludr I am, ye grief may banffef, * ' ' ' ^^ 
By looking ow'r his *'Tam o'Shanter***- 
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And, whfle f breathe, wBene'er fse scinV* *** 

Of cheerfn friends, — oiad fyode a want 
Of something blythe to cure nay glompsi 
And free riie frae the doleful dumps, 

I'll tak his beuk, and read awhile. 
Until he mak me wear ^a amUe s 
And, then, if I bae time to spare, 
V\l learn his '* Boiany banks of Ayr !'- 



^atliematical De^attment. 



MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS 

IN NO. VI. ANSWERED. 

. .: 1. GLuJ (75) Answered by Mr. Brewer, IMvaie ^nd 
R. L. Militia. 

T^E area of the garden is readily found = 3136320 
inches; and putting x for the depth of the pond, its 
diam. will be Sx, and by mensuration (48 x + «*) 
X ,5236r = 25,6564x' is its concavity; also 64fX* x 
,7854 — 50,2656** is the surface of the pond. Hence, 
3136320 ~ 50,2656 x* ±= 25,6564 it^, from whence x is 
found = 48,98515 inc hes == 4,0820954 feet, and 8 ar, or 
the diameter, =: 32,65676 feet. 

Again, by Mr, B. Brooke. 

Let 8 X and x denote the diam. and depth of the pond ; 
thenits capacity will be 25,6564x^, and its surface ^ 
50,2656 X*; but by thequestion 25,6564*' + ^0,2656jr* 
=: 3136320 inches = the area of the garden ; whence 
4r !s 48^9848, therefore the diam.' is 10,8855, and the 
depth 1,3607 yards. * 

In the s^ame manner it was answered by Messrs.' J. 
Baiaef, Reading; J« fa/n/br J, Holthead; W. Brusttr^ 
Donington ; •/. Buiterworth, Haggate ; J. Cktttrail, Ply- 
moatb; J. Cummiw, Holbeck; W, Dwm, Brou^ton; 
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J.Kfy, boveridgef J.Gtm^orp, Leed< ; W. Baniipif^ 
Burton; J, Hint, Plymoath ; S. Jona, Lirerpool; M. < 
Macatm, Luttoo; R. Maffett, Plymouth; A. Ncsbie, 
Faraiey; Ifyiando,; J. Smithy Alton P«rk;> £. JMsttr, 
Arpley Mills; and J. fTrnward^ Plymouth. 

2. Qu. (70) Amwered by Messrs^ Bau^d, Cummim, 
and Ely. 

By adding the giren aurfaces together, we haTe 
319',16 ibr the whole aiif&ce^ fma whence we find 
the diam. == 10, and the circumference = 31,416; 
than, by mei^siy'^tipn, §|^ i» 4i^>dep|i^4a4 4^713 tfee > 
radius of the segment immersed^; therefore its solidity^ 
^or Vhe quantity of water displaced, is 387,851 ; but, by 
the principles of hydrostatics, 1728 : 387,851 ; : 1000 s ^ 

14,028 lbs, = the weight of the globe. 

• . • * 

Again, by Messrs^ Brooke, Brustcr, and Webmer^ 

" 3,1410 

209 44 A 

= lO, hence j~^3^ =^ is the heigh^of the iia* 

90 — - 4o 400 

mersed segt«,and» i . ■> Xi5250 x -^ = 387>85l is 

its solidity. Therefore, by hydrostatics 1728 : 3a7;85l 
: : 1000 : 224.45 ounceS:tbe weight requir/ed. ^ 

The same, by Messrs. Macana and J« JSvuM. 

Since the curve surface of tl^e globe is given = 3 1 4.16 . . 
inches, its diam. is easily found ±b 10 in. and as the so- 
perficies of spherical segmeots are as their altitudes, wa 

hiKve:,die>l|eigh^'of .tl^ ipgrn^rfledisegmeftfeg . m^i s 

10472 
and it5< solid, content =:---=—« cubic inches^ i»the<;oa-" , 

tepli of the. water displaced by the globes; tjjerefiwre, by ' 

10472 ' ^^ 

hydrostatics, 1728 : 1000 : ; ■■'■ ■■■^ r 2^4,45X3 ounces^ 

ift tb« >v^gbti 9^. before. 
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It ^vraaansifered also by Mes^VB^Af 
Bf^er',\Cattrall, Gawihorp, Hine, Jones', MdjfeUf^H^ 
-Ifyiando, Toridinsan, and n inward, , . . 

S. a&. (77) i^fMioer^tf hyMr. J. Smith, M^JPark. 

Let ABC D and A BK represent 
▼ertical sections of the conic frustum 
and tbe cone completed, £F the di- 
vidins^ section ; and drawLC p'arallel 
to O K. Then by sim. triangles LB 
= 2 : L.C = 12 :: GB = 5 : GK = 
SO, therefore, IK ss GK— GI — 18. 

Piiwfc ,7854 == fi, then, by mensuration, AB* x GK x f 
=r ipoOn, is the content of tlje cone ABK, and DC* X 
IK X ^= 216», k tbfe solidity of DCK. Halfthe dif- 
ference of these- = S92n is the solidity of the frustum 
^FCD, which, added to 216», gives 608 n for the 
aoiidity of the cone EFK. Now, the cones A BK, 
•^ EFK, Hng similar solids, we ha?e ^XOQOii, : i^608n 

: : GK = 30 ; HK = 30 -^-^ = 3^608 = 6^76 = 

2^.414'94; therefore, HI =: HK— IK s 7,41494 is the 
distance required. . - 

Again, by Mr, Armitage^ Rochdale Acuden^* 

First, 10 — 6 : 12 : : 6i : 18 =: what the cone wanta.iil 
-length to be complete, and i8 -f- 1 2 1= 30 = length of 
the whole cone ; then^ by sim. solids, as 4/^7S&,4 (== 
• content of the whole cone) : 30 :: ^^477,5232 (== th^ ' 
solidity of the top cone and half frustum) : S5,41494^i 
and the distance from the bottom ir 25^41494 •— 18 ss 
7,41494, as before. 

'Cikfmise, iy Jkfn Ji jCatirali, Fifisr 2»m{ R. L. MiHiia. 

By similar triangles LB : LC :: BG : GK = SO; 
coii^uently,, 785,4 is th^ sfiUditv ef the whole cone, 
ap(} ^ib^^SQ i^ the solidity, of the. frustum^ ythtmc^ 
*7J54,4 ^ 6lo,7b$6 = 169,64G4 = solidity of DCK, 

Aerefore, 169,(3464 + £i5^^ =: 477,5232 is the so* 
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\iiiiy of KEF, and bysim. solids, &c. as in the oAgr 

"* TCIiis question was answered also by Messrs: B^fnei?, 
*Bantfor4, Brewer, Brooke, Bnattr, Cummins, Efy, Eyres, 
Oawthorp, Harrison, Mine, Jones, Macann, Mafett, Nes- 
Ht, Rylando, Webster, and Winward. 
f ' • 

-4. Qo* (78) Answered by Mr. A. Nespit, Famley Acadefi^ 

* In the annexed figure, let 
KO denote the horizon, EQ 
the equinoctial, m m the paral- 
lel of the sun's declination, S 
the'sun*s place when his rays 
were parallel to the front of ' 
the house, T his place when 
they were perpendtcularto it, 
Z the zetiith, and P the north .^^...^^ 

j>oIe. Thexi, in the spherital It 

triangle S ZT, we have the first zenith' distance SZ z; 
48** 5 , the second ienith distance TZ = Sl° 52i',^nd 
Ae z- SZT = 90^ to find ST = 55"" 2C?, and the ^. 
TSZ=S9«52' 32". 

Again, in the triangle SPT, we have the polar ^i». 
lance SP = tF= 6d* 37', and ST, to fitid the 2. TSF 
= 76<»52' 2", from which take the Z. TSZ, and we 
obtain the ^ P S Z is 36° 59' 3tf'. . 

Lastly, in the triangle PSZ, we have the sides SF 
and SZ, and their included angle, to' find PZ =a S5^ 
50' 16", the co-latitude of the place, and the JL SZPss 
109® 23' 43", the sun's azimuth from the tiortb, at the 
time of the first observation. Hence, the latitude of 
the place. is 54-^ 9' 44" N, and the declinatioj* «f ih4 
ffont wall 19" 23' 43" from the east or west. ' 

Aga^^ (by Ae tmrestrial globe) iy Mr^ S. Jonas, LnerppU^ 

Bring any place through wbidh a meridian passes, as 
Loiidi>n, to the brazen meridian, and under the ^irf 
given altitude, on that meridian, make a markiipokidii^ 
globe ; turn the globe on its a:xis eastward 9CP, (by the 
questioji) wd under the second given sdtiitude, pn thf 
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brazen meridian^ make another mark on the glob^j 
brings the no^th pole 'towards the southern edge of the 
horizon, and. at the same time turn the globe ojn i^ 
axis till the two marks appear in the horizon, tHe hori- 
zon wiil then cut the brazen meridian at 59^ degree^ 
the sun's meridian altitude on the given day, whence 
' the zenith distance 3Q| degrees, added to the dec|in#* 
Cion = 23i N. gives the latitude of the place iz 54^ 
nearly. The globe still remaining in the same poai- 
tion, thrust a quill between the j^lobe and the braced 
meridian, to keep the globe from turning on its axis^ 
and elevate the north pole 90*"; the meridian (of Lon- 
don) which passes through the first mark, will cut the 
horizon in S.S. £. •} £. nearly, which is the de'clihatron 
of the wall. 

in the same manner exactly as the first ' solution, it 
was answered by Messrs. Baines, Cattrall, Gawthorp, 
Mine, Kay, Mqffett, Bylando, Smiih, and WinWord. 

5 Qu. (79) Answered h^ Mr. Sainesi, and Mr. Bruster, 
Donington^ 
Let the lines be drawn as in the annexed figure^ 
where A J represents the surface of the liquor before 
coming to rest, and Z. B A J = 4-3° per question. Then 
BH (1) : HC (3) : : BG (2) : GE = 6 = the altitude . 
of the. complete cone. Again, by trigonometry, £G^ 
l-adius : : BG : tan. 18*»2(>' 5" 49'" = Z- BEG= Z.B JI; 
moreover z. A J I=z90« — 43*» = 47°,and z. AJB = 47* 
4- la** 26^ 5" 49"' = Qb"" 26' 5'\ 49"' ; hence, S. Z- AJB; 
AiB f : S. z. B A J : BJ = 2,99947. Then y^BG' + GE* 
fi:BE= 6.324555, and BE— BJ = 3,325085 =:JE; 
NcAv^by similar triangles EG : AB 
« : E J : J K 3= 2,102968 =; diameter 
of the hoof at the section, also BE : 
ftOV: B J : J I = 2,845547 =: perp. 
height of the hoojf. Then, by Hut- 
ion: or Bonnycastle, 

I5!Z^^^XJXAB 

4—2,102968 "" 
(5,21905) X 4 X 2,84^547 X ,26l8 j= \5fi5H cubic 

VOL. II. . • X 
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inches = content 9f the hoof A J B, whioh was the^ 

Adrank. Bat(4- + 2" + *x2) x .2618 X 3 =,81^ 

cnbic inches = the capacity ot the glass^ ,,9-^-..^, 

therefore ve have 2 1 ,9»l2>- 1 5^52 = MS92^ W» 

Aue. and ^^^ : 4rf. 249 + or about 4^. 

\ A must pay. 
At 2i,W2 : «<t : : < (5^4392 : Irf. 756 + or about l^d. 
( B must pay. ^ ^ 

And thus very, nearly it was answered by Messrs. 

^S^^S^JoneS' Macam. Majfrt. NesbU. Rylanda. 
SmUh, Wthsttr, and WifMard. . 

6. au. (80) 4nnoered. by Mr. BrusUr^ Baningtqn. 

The cylinder being 
fupposed 4>f equal den- 
sity throughout, the cen- 
tre of gravity wiU of 
course be the middle 
point of its axis; and at 
any given elevation, the 
line of suspension con- ^ 
tinued will always pass ^ ^ 

^t. Ind Sfan anflewith the ^ddle sectio. 

''^tS.tS::^Afv'^r^,^.^ of suspension 
ttO and Ao ate pallet to ijie tor«on and Jhe,««gle 
of elevation aAo«/.BAC =25 1*- Asjad. '. 
AB 0) :•»»"• ^25' 15') /. BAC : .45rie»= BC 
Hence the point C = ^ ± .4,7163 = 5,47163 feet from 
the bottom, or 4,52837 feet from the top end. 

Agim. byMestri. Bams, Brmer, CaifraU, Ely.-»»i 
® Smith* 

Let A be.the centre of gravity, and PC the string; 
then, when the^sylinder •• at Mrt^PQ wiU pasptlnougl| 
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A,; therefore, in the.triande ABC, we haw^Htfie 
angle^(for the angle B A C is =t angle A *o) and the 
side AlB, to find BC = ,47163 ; whence KC = 5,47 ld3, 
and C F =: 4,52837 feet, as required. 

This question was answered also by Messrs. i^rm^aA^e^ 
Brpoke^ Cummins, Eyres, Gawthorp, Hine, Janes, J^. 
Maffctt, NesbU, Rylando, Webster, and Winward. 

7. fiu. {8 Answered hy Mr. Gawfhorp, Mr. Nesbii, 
and Ryhndo, 

Put z s=z X — 1 ; then K =r X, and 2a =; 2r — 2 
therefore, 28+lr:2x-^l, and (22 + 1) x 8= 2** 
— 3 X + 1 ; hence the given fluxion will be transformed 

'^ 5i^ = lTi^V^*^^«^«"«^^^'^ ~^ X log- 
2 -^8-' = — 1 X hyp. log. 2+^; and by restoring 
« we have— 1 X A. /. 2 + --^-fo^ the fluent re- 
quired. 

Nearly thus it was answered by Messrs. Hine, Janes 
Maffett,Whitl^im^mnward. ^ ' 

8. Qu. C82) Answered ^ A^. Gawthorp and Mr. J, 
Let 8 = ^ (rf + v), then, « = j, and | </{(/'— 4 d» 

wlHise fluent, by prep. IS, p. I7«, f^ncc'* Fluxion*; is 
found =:^'x {|^(rf« + i,0 + ^X /U.(«»+^(rf. 
+ ^'^ J + C. This expression ought to vanish when »s= 

o; hence C = |-i^ X h.l. (d^Q^d); there- 
fore, the correct fluent, generated whije j increa^esLfrom 
MO ^= 10, is equal to (l^J^+i) +h^^\,f^ 



xi? 
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X 0, + v^,^)} X j= 1^20215. Xii =,12,0215 as 

requirecl. . .^ 

AocJ thus it was answered by Messrs. Hine, Muffctt^ 
Ntsbit, Ifylando, aad Winward. 

Othcrvnie by Mr. S, Jo^es, Richmond Academy, Liverpool^ 

With semiaxes C D, C V, each \j: ^^ 

re i^. describe the equilateral hy- 
perbola H V B, draw the ordinates 
DH, AB, and join AV; by a 
.^nown property of the hyperbola, 

AB = A V = (CD* + C AO*; P«t DA == «, then, 

CA = «-J<^.'andAB= ig-x v'W'— *^» + S»'5) 
but the fluxion of the area ADHBArrAB x fluxion 
AD = « X — J X s/{d^ — '^d% + 8 «')» consequently 
' V ^y ft * 

Ibe fluent of -J v'(^' — *^« + 8«0 = -^ X area 

ADHVBA; as required. 

O: Qu. (83) Atuwered by Mr. Elias Wdfster, AmiUy 
Mills. 

Take y = x — r, and 2 = x + 2r; then, the.firtt 
becomes a square, and it only remains to make x* — 6r^ 
-i- 6r% and #* -^ 2 r* — 5r^ squares ; to e£^ct \^bich, 
let x» ^Qrx — 6r* = (* — »0S and we get x «s 

"!T.. .. X r. This value of x substituted for it in the 
2n — 6 

Jatter formula, we obtain, by reduction, w* — 4 it' + 4«* 
J^gQn — 72 ; which must be made a square. Assume 
^» 4. 5 for ite root, 'and we shall find p-zz B; and n en 9 ; 

29 r 
therefore, X = '^- ' 

^^ Bxam. Take r^= 4, then y = 25, x= 29, and s = 37; 
(kt^e numbers that answer the conditions of the ques- 
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ikwi.w; Wnrf thbs exactly it was' answered ^.J wr) 
Kcshit and Rylando, "^ ^ 

.-• ' ''-^ -J " • ' • ' * ' . !") X. 

Another amtver, by Mr, Gax^thorp. 

^ .^sume xz^y'\'V, and « = 7 + 3 © ; then th^ iK^ec 
forintilae become y* '^ \yv -{'Atv^fy^ — * 4^ a? -r- it ©*^ 
and ^* — * 6 p ; the first is a square^ and by equating ih« 

y — ■ ■* ) , we get ^ =: -— ; which soo- 

stitut^d ibry in the third it become ^ = a square j 

let; « 3BS 4 to, then y = 25 a, x zz 29 a, and 2 = 37 a. . 

Bxam, When a = 1, j^ is = 25, jr = 29/and « = 37 ; 
if ^ =i 2, 5f = 50, X zr 58, and 2 = 74 ; &c. 

' Very g)od answers were sent by Messrs. MiHe, Jmc$^ 
Jitaffeti, Wainman (ofArmlej Mills), and Winward. 

10. .Qu. (84) Answered hy Mr. J. J^hitUy^ Maihro\ 

Let A B represent the giTen rod, revolv- ~ 

ing about the point A, in the vertical plane 
y P N, and B W the string fastened to the 
Yod atB, having the given weight W at- i 
tached to* its lower extremity. I 

Let G be the centre of gravity of the 
Tod ; theu» the segmenu AG, GB, will be 
given; join G W, and from g, the common / 
centre of gravity of the r^ and weight, \ 
4}raw|fP parallel to W B, meeting Afi in 
P:* ' - ■ 

. PW U7 fot the weight of the rod, and, by Art, 37, 
Mctrrat^a IVttchanics, and sim. triangles, we have, W-l-^ 
w: W::GW :G^:: WB :^P :: GB : GP, and 
since W, u;, WB, and GB, are given, g P, G P, will 
iK> given magnitudes; hence A P is given, and the Iccm 
aiPh evidently the given circle PVN. 
, Br^w the vertical •diam. VN paiaUel to^P, or WB^ 
and complete the parallelograms P^ E V, and P^ FN ; 
then, because VN is given in length and -position, and 
VE,_N,F, ar^ each equal to the given line P^ th^ j^^i^ts 
E,F,are given, and since E^, gF,'arQ Jcesp^ct^yipjjr 
parallel to VP, PN, the angle Eg F is equaF tq%h# 
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right angle V PN; conseqaentljr* the locos of the poiol 
g required, is the given circle Eg FE. 

Cor. The circles Eg FE, VPN V are equal. 

Very nearly as above were the sol«ti<MiA by Mesnrs. 
Brooke, Butterxvorlh, Eyres, Gawthorpj Hine, Jones, Kaof, 
Maffett, Nesbit, Rolando, and WinWord. 

1 1. Qu. (85) Answered by Messrs^ Eyres, Hine, MaffeU, 
and Wimvard. 

Put AB = a, AD =z *, and DP =^; 
then, by the property of the circle, AC* 
s a jr, and D C = %/^{ax — or') also> by 
the question, y x ^(aj-i— '*») sa-ax^ 

therefore, jr = -77- -rr-ia-the eqoa- 

tionofthe curve. 

Whea xsso,yia>:^o also, therefore* 
the curve begins at A ; when or = a, 
then y is ijifmiie ; cobsc^etitly, !B X is- 
an assymptote to the cvrve* 

The fluxioa of the area^ is ^ ^ jz 




.axx 



x'x 



--^ -^ = a X • / ^ V ,• to integrate whidi pot 

4r = %, and by taking the flukions, and siibstituting the 

• -■ . " ' ' '' ' • . - ' ^«. . 

latter expression is transformed to 3a x — -7— — ^rvthe 

fluent of which by Art. 279, Sin^oti*s, Fluxions, is 

-- { V^(»» — «*) f , v^here A is a"ctr* i»*c.'to rad. unity, 

and sine '^. 

ai ..•■..•-... 

When X =s ^' this exprMioti berimtesro^ >ic l;5t08; 
therefow 2 x 1>5T08 a' is the whole area iachided 
between the assymptote and carve. 

Remark. The above carve is^ line of the second older, 
hai^kig two equal branehea lying'oncontrarjr sides of 
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jUi\ S. Jones finds the quadrature thus. — The fluxion. 
of the area'is^;r ='- 



2«'£_(2a = AB) = 2ax 









the fluents of which- 



^{'2 ax — x")*' 

S~ Ve the area A PB =2 a X (flrc AC — CD), and when 
coincides mth B, the whole infinite space A B X P 
= 2a X' semicircle ACB =5 1,5708 x AB^ 

It was answered afso by Illeasrs. Qamthorp, Kay, 
Neshitj Rylando, and Whitley. 

12. Qu. (86) Answered by Messrs. Hine, Maffet, and 
Winwdrd. 
Complete the semicircle BCF, Y||.. )}X. 

and draw the lines as per question : 
Put AB i= a, AF = *, and FP ^y; 
then by similar As PF : F A : : J) £ 

z^V A : EA, that is, j^ : * :: *: -* 
±: AE;,.-.EB = a— -,«ndF'E=: F*;^ 
a + ^, and by the circle F'R EB 



=:ED»,thatis(a+-)x («—--)• 



4F»\ / X* 

zxi sfi, or «^y*^— Jr^y =: jf*, awd y as 




the 



eqnation of the curve. 

If j: = o, theny z^ o, and the vertex of the curve i« 
at Ai and when jf = a, tbeny is infinite, .•. if B X be 
drawn 1 to B A it wtU be an as^ymptote to the curve. 
The cnrve is a line of the fourth order having two infi- 
nite branches on each side of BF. — Quadrature— The' 

fluxion of the area A F P =2: y ;^ = ^, the fluent 

of which, by S knpsQn's> Fhuions, Au. OHO, is found '= 
4 tf* A — 4 » \/fl' — a?», where A is a circular arch, 

wiioae rad. is unity and sine-^, and when x z=: ^, ^hir 

becomes =^.a%x.»7854i ::= the area, of the q.aadraat ABC» 
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♦ T •• ' . ' • ' . . • X «^ 

4her<e6>c9» the wboU area on each side of the, diameter 
^F 13 =s \o the circle whose rad. is a. W, f^,K.^ 

Exactly as above, the question was answereil by Utr^ 
JS. JancM. . , 

A mistake in the question prevented several gentle<-^ 
men from answering it; it ought to have been ''FG- 
^parallel to D£ meets AD in P." Obsenratiens, sup- 
plying the defect one way or other, were sent by- 
Messrs. Gawthorp, Eyres, Jyesbit, Rylando, Sfc. 

15 QtJ. (87) Answered by Mr. J. WkUley, MiubtQ\ 

Constrtiction, Di- 
vide the radius OC(l) 
in G, so that T: if :: 
OC : OG (Tand t 
being the tangents of » 
the given hours arches 
75* and 60"). OnGC ^ 
describe the semicircle o^ 
GPC ; to meet which in P, P, draw OB, making the. 
angle BOC = 21* the given angle; join PC, afid' 
perpendicular to it draw the radius O A"; then havifil;; 
drawn AF, the tangent of the arc A C, Bnd a foiiit£ 
p^roportional to T, AF, and O C : which will be tfe 
sine of the required latitude. 

Demonsiraiion. Let CP, OP, meet OA, AF, ih 
D, E ; and join P G. The angle BO C is iequal to' *hte 
giyeir angle (^l**) by construction. And by the pria- 
ciplen of Dialling rad. : S. lat. :: tan. hour arch : tail, 
hour angle : therefore T : / : : tan. of the greater hpur 
Angle : tan. of the lesser :: (by const, and p^raHe! 
lines)OC:OG:: CD:PD:: AF=: tan. 21 AOfe 
A E.afc tan. z. AOB, hence by; equality T : A F : J tad, 
S. lat. fi. £.D. 

, Compulation. Dr^ T>S to the centre S af *th» 
semicircle. Then ^. 75*» : tan. OO® : : rad. 1 : OO =& 
>4641 ; hence Ot =: ,5^359, GS = SP = .} GC i: 
,26795, O S =. .73205. And by trigonometry P S : S. 
Z. POS = 2l«::OS:sineof 78* 16' or 101° 44' is 
,^ OPS; ergo ^ OSP = 80*^44' or 57*^ 16', an4 ^ 
p.C.fl.= 4 .<. O S P = 40*^ 22' or 28° 38', the compU- 
meat of which is49^38' or 6l« 22* = A DQC| i^^jgi 
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Si tan* 75** : tan. L DOC :: rad. : sine of 1^*22'^^" 
W 29" 23' 29" the required latitude. Vide frob. X51, 
'EmmersorCs Algebra. ' ,,. 

Remark. The angle B O C will be a maximum When 
OP is a tangent to the semicinrle at P; in which case 

the sine of the latitude will be equal 'to -- ..u ■ ■■; that 

Is, equal to unity divided by the mean proportidnal be- 
tween the natural tapgents of the given hour arches. 
As the demonstration cannot be well efiie^cted witkout 
<lrawing another figure, I have therefore omitted it. 

Other true answers were sent by Messrs. CcUtrall, 
Gawihorp, Hine^ Jones, Kay, Maffeit, Nesbit, Rylando, 
^•and Wmvard, • * 

- 14. Qu. (88) Answered by Messrs, Hine, Janes, Maffet, 
and Wimuard, 

Construction, On AB 
the given base, describe 
the segment of a circle 
to coorain the given an- 
gle,; complete the circle, 
and draw the diameter 
D E perp. to A B, bisect- 
ing it in L; join EB, 
and in L^D take any 

£oint r« and draw r s parallel to A B, take rs toch> that 
•r may be to 4 r 5^ in the given ratio; from L tbroogh 
«, draw LF meeting EB produced in F;: djaw FH 
'paralle} to A B cutting the circle inJQ, join A,C ; B, C*; 
and A C B is the A required. • 

Dempnsiraiion. Join A£ and AD; then by tlie 
similar triangles ALD, HEF, HF : H E :: LD : LA:;*: 
iB/ and alternately, H F : LD^^; HE : L B : : 4 BE : 
4 LB; the refore HF X 4LB = 4LD x HE a 
AC-f CBV; (Prop. 7. M. Gs Studcnt)i Again, by simi- 
'hv triangles Lrs, LHF, Lr : r« :: LH : HF, and (by 
Leslie's Geom. book v. Prop. \%)Lr: 4r j;;LH : 4HF 
^: LH . LB : 4 LB . HF =5 AC+CBV in the.giveii 
ratio by construction, and the base and vertical aoglib 
ireof the given magnitude. SL,E.D: '^ '^' 
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' ' Oilkrwise,'^ 'Meisrs,- Buitef^orth and K€iy. 
« AiTAtvsii^. Suppose the thing dene, and th^t ACB4i 
the triangle required;^ then, by the question, the ratio 
©f(AC +BC)*to the area of the. triangle ACB is 
given, but the angle AGB being given, the ratio of 
.J A C + B C)' — A B' to the area of the given triaogle 
is given also; CEu, Data, 76,) therefore, the ratio of 
(AC + GB)* to (AC +BC)^ — AB. is given, and, by 
.division, the ratio of AB* : (AC + BC) is given ; but 
AB* is given, therefore (A C + B C)* is given, coQse- 
quently the area is given : hence we have the base» 
vertical angle, and the area to construct the plane tri- 
, ancle, which is a well-known problem. 

Other answers were sent by Messrs. Eyres, GasootAarp, 
Macann, • esbit, Rylando, and Whitley. 

15, Qu. (89) Answered by Messrs. Hine, Maffett, 

Rylanda, and Winward. 
Analysis. Imagine it done^ cc^ 
and that the point C is found; 
take BP an nth part of the given 
line, join P C,- also draw CD 
perp. to A B, and A x^ parallel to 
U Dj meeting P C produced in jj ; 
then,fi.DB — »i.DC=;:nPB^=s 
n . D B — n . D P, and by equal add itions and subtractions^ 
n.DP = w.I)C,orw:n:: DP:DC; and by parallel 
lines P D: DC:: PA : A or ; therefore a* : » : : P A ; Ax 
is a given ratio> and PA is given, therefore Ax is given, 
and z is a given point; hence this construction — Take 
:B P an nth part of the. given line, and draw A x perp. 
to A B, take A x a fourth .proportional to m, n, and PA, 
join X P, which will cot AC in C, the point required ; 
the truth of which is evident from the. Analysis, 

Again, by Mr. S, Jones, Rvchmand Academy, LiwfpwiL 
Construction. Take H Br: an 
nth part of the given line, and draw 
B I at right angles to A B, and such 
that I B : H B : : n : w, joift I, H, 
which produce to rtieet A C iir C, ' 
the point required. 
Demonstration. Drop the '|>«r 
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p^ntiicQlarC D/then tbe triaa^ks HBI> H'DGare 
. stmilar/ and CD : H D : : I B : H B^ }» : «i, by construc- 
tion ; therefore, iw . C.D/s^ n . H B s n . DB.-^ n « H B, 
addn.HB— m.BCtobothsi<k8»»aadfi.DB— m«D€ 
IS M .H B cs the |p?en linei by the construction* &, E. iX 
And in the same manner it was answered by Messrs* 
IBuHerisorthi Eyres, ^auakorp, Kay, Ne^it, WkiWhitkyi. 

16* Qu. (90) Answered by RyUmdo. 

Composition. Let A D be 
the given right 1ine« and A, 
B^ C^ D, the given points in 
it ; make the angles B A F> i 
B C F, each equal to half the | 
given vertical angle^ and 
through the points A, F, C, -^ 

describe a circle ; through B 

^raw F E, to meet the circle F 

in £, join A £, C £, and A £ C will be the triangle re* 

quired. 

Demonstration. For the jl-A C F :=: x A £ F s 
'z.CAF:=Z.C£F, being in equal segments of the 
^me circle; therefore, £F bisects the z. A£C, and 
•passes through the point B ; also, by construction, the 
«ides A £y C £» and A C, pass throogh the points A, C, 
and D, respectively, fi. E, D. 

^ ■ Almost exactly in the same manner were the answers 
given by Messrs. Butierworth, Gawthorp, Jones, Kay, 
and Whitley. And other, elegant answers were sent 
by Messrs. .^w, Hine, Mqffbtt, Nesbit, and Win* 
ward, 

17. Qu. (91) Answered by Messrs. EyreSj Hine^iMaffeU^ 
and Wiumard. 

Analysis. Suppose it done, ^ 

and DR drawn as required 
through the given point P; 
jdin'KP> SP, and produce j 
* P to A, mafeingK P. PA != 
'^egiVfeR>spaee, that is K P. 
PA =DP.PR, orKP: 
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P D : : P A : P R 5 and ^sjmje th^ 4. *? B?^f ^ B P Jl, 
We tf ringtes K- P I), P A &,!are sii^lar, aod. A P-R A/s»6 
'iL' PDK == a given ^^^apd PA is a gtv^n tlQ« ; .henoe, 
tire' locus of R is a given circle, but PS is a gWeo line, 
apd P R'Sa given ^, thereforo the .locus of Rd^aiso a 
"^veii circle ; the intersection of t)iese loci^ determwes 
4he point R, .through which the required Hoe may be 
tlirawn as required. JBr^o Sdutum. 

The same answered by Messrs. Buttenowrthj Kay, 
Jtyiando, 9Lnd Whitley. 

Composition. Let PKS, be 

the given points; join them^and 

upon PK, PS, describe seg- 

■ ments of circles to contain the 

^iven angles ; in P S take the 

point L, so, that^the rectangle 

PS X PL may be equal to the 

' given rectangle PR x PD; 

Ihake the ^ P L D = the given 

Z. PRS,fthd draw LD meeting 

4he circle in D; through D, draw 

P D R, and the thing is done. For, as the z. P L D.is 

equal to the Z. P R S, by constructicn, the triajpgles 

PRS, PLD are similar, and PR : PL: : PS : P J>, 

land consequently P R x P D = P L x PS = the giv^ a 

Rectangle. 

' • It was ansvvered also by Messrs. Eyre&, Gawtkarp, 

Jones, and Nesbii, . 

18. Qu. (92) Answered by Mn A. Hirst, the Proposer. 

Let C A and ca be the radii 
- of two wheels, B 6 a common 

tangent, Cc a lin6 joining/ 

tlieir centres, 2 the intersection \ 

'otBb, €c; then, when the 

iecth have tbe epicycloidai 
- forni, which is now well 

known to be the best, they will always act jopon.e^h 
' 46ther in the common taugeqt B^, and they evideiH^ 
^^act with the greatest advantage at the point o^.iat^iiic- 
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MAtHiitArteAt def^ahtmbnt. 

Ifton i; %ttt tha^ they may m9Te mt\^ jt^ie least rri,9l| 
«acb tooth must move with equal veTocities at 2\ in < 
^ to which, C i musi have to ci, the direct rfitio of 
radii, theilr miihber of tdeth, &c. , j^ 

- ■ TtMt is, because the triangles CBi,cbi are sitiji 

- w* have CB = C A : c fr = c a : : C » : c i ; \^heiu^ 
-^appears that the radii, or diameters of the wHeelSj^ 

eluding the length of the teeth, are directly a^ 
..iHAnber of t^eth. • 

In onier to apply the numbers given in the questi 
as an example, we have dofeet &= 720 inches, and tn 
the depth of the working pom t is 2,6 inches, also .7 20 
2,6 = 717,4 ; then, 1000 : 717,4 : : lOO : 71,74 ; : 
7,174^ consequently 71,74 -J" 2,6 = 74,34 inches 
the diameter of the greater wheel, and 7,174 + 2fi 
9^774 inches is the diameter of ^le less^ 

Note. When tbe great wheel is much larger thaa 
jsnall one into which it. works, the teeth of the so 
-wheel will come off to an edge, ^and, consequent 
cannot work the full depth ; in this case we must p 
portion the diameter of the large wheel to the depll 
^ -which it works, to the whole depth of the small wh< 
* as above. 

A pair of wheels made according to the above metl 
under my direction, were lately put up by a friem 
mine, and they are now working, the small one at 
rate of 400 revolutions in .a minute, and with the 1 
'noise of any I have eve'r yet heard. 

It is well-known that the difficulty of pitct 
vheels increases with the difference of their diamet 

Other answers were sent by Mr. Gaxtahorp' and 
Nahit. — Rylando.tekra to art. 163, Marrat's Mechati 
. for a true solation to this question^ and observes thai: 
original solution in the Gentleman's Diary for 1 : 
. from whence that article was taken, was invented 
thelateMr. John Banks, Lecturer in Natural Phi lose 
at Manchester ; and that he, Ry landp, had this i^fo 
tion from' Mr. Saul, the proposer of the question. 

As this k a question of great utility rn practice , 
trust our able correspondents will some of iaei]|-gi^ 
iMf fifeirther opinions on this difficult subject. 
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\9. Qo. (93) Amtvered by Rylando. 

AvAVisis, Let 
ABC be the re- 
quired triangle,, 
CDthe line divid- 
ing the base AB 
in the given ratio. 
Make D I : D C 
equal the -given 
ratio, and join IB; 
then CI and the 
angle .C B I are gJTen ; alsb the ratio of C A : B I i$ 
given, and Hie locus of B is a given circle. Hence we 
have given the base, vertical angle, and sam or difier- 
. enceof one side, and a line to which the other side has a 
^ven ratio, to determine the triangle. Take B P: B I 
in the given ratio, and join I P; the ii CBI, and ratio 
!BI : BP being given, the Z.C P I will also be given, and 
the locus of P will be a given circle passing through C^ 
1,' to contain the Z. C PI : and since B P is the line tp 
^bich BI has th6 given ratio, the line CP will obyi- 
"ously be given,' and of course the locus of P is likewise 
a circle to center C and given radius C P : the intersec-^ 
tion of these two known circular loci determines P, 
"and, consequently, the triangle ABC. The point P 
V«^ill fall on the safne, or the contrary side of B, with 
'regard to C, according as the second datum is the dif- 
ference or the sum of B C, C A« 

Agam, by Mr. Whitley, Maabro\ 
.Let AtBC.cep<!eseht the triangle 
.required, and BO the given line 
dividing the base A C into the seg- 
ments AG, GC having a given 
ratio. Through C draw £F piEtraU 
lei to BO, meeting A B in £, 
and AFa parallel to BC in F; 
and let BG produced meet A F 
in Hi Then by similar As, GC : 
.AO : : OBi: G ft =2 a given line, 
because GBcaod the ratio of 6 C 
to A G are given. By parallel lines AG : A C : r G H : 
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CF::BG:CE; but the ratio of AG to A C beiiig 
given, and G H, GB given lines, therefore C F, C E, ana 
JEF are given. Take A D equal to the given sum or 
difference of the sides A B, B C, then B D will be equal 
to B C ; and because the angle A B C is given, the tri« 
angie CBD will be given in species; therefore the 
angle B is given ; . and beca^use A F is parallel to B €, 
the angle FAE is equal to CBE, agiven angle; and, 
consequently, since EF," EC are given lines, the loci 
of the points A, D, are two given circular segments; 
hence the problem is reduced to this. To draw from E 
the point of intersection of two given circles, the right 
line EA so that the part thereof AD intercepted by 
their peripheries shall be of a given length ; which 
is Prob. 27th, Simpson's Geom. 

7%e same, by' Mr. J. ^tUiemorth. , 

Analysis. Suppose the thing 
done, and that ACB is the trian- 
gle required, and C D the given 
line, dirnlfng the base A B in D 
in the given r^atro of m : » ; - draw 
D F parallel to A C, itoeetiBg B C i^ 
in F, and »pon F D take F E equal 
to F B» and join C E. The<!i, bf 'similaf triangles, m -+ 
«:«:: AC:DF::BC:BF::AC±BC:DF±B'F; 
but AC ±BC is given, thtrfefore DF± BF =: pE is 
given ; again, the ratio of B F (F E) : F C is given, and. 
the angle EFC is gived, therefocethe^rtangle £FC 
ijs given in species, and consequently the angle DEC 
is given ; but DC and DE are given, therefore C £ is 
given, and consequently CF is given, therefore BC, 
and A C are given. And' the cbnstruttion is obvious. 

It was answered also by Messrs. E^res, Gai»ih&rp, 
'Kiiy, and Ntsbit. 

.20.Qu. (04.) Answered by Mr, Whitley. 

Divide A B in D so that A D : DB 
andBCinEsothatBE: 

points^ Put ^ + 9 = m, f+nzza. 




r.aip; 

JE^C ::n:q; thenD, E, yirill be given 
points^ Put ^ + 9 = m, f+nzzti, 
aisd Ike gWeo, splice :^h; hj Prop.' 
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S.^Dr. j&eumrt's General Theorems, p'x AP* +.gX 
PB»*=m.(AD.DB+PI>')=» X CP^ — S; hence' 
n X cf^ — mX Pl>=si OT.AD.DB +S = a given 
space; and because D, C, are given points, therefore 
Prep.. 4, lib. «. oi ApoUomus de Locis Plants, restored 
by Dr. Simson, the locusi of the point P is a given circle. 
' Again, since n x CP* — S=p X AP* — ^ X BP*, 
wehavepx Af^+S = gX BP + tix CP^^a- 
(BE. EC + E P) by Dr. Stewart, as above : hence p 
xAF* — axEP*=a,BE.E c — S = a gi ven space ; 
andbecause A, E, are given points, the locus of the 
same point P is another given circte, per AppoUonius, 
as above. The intersection of these two given circles 
■will, therefore, determine the point P, as required. 

Very good solutions were sent by Messrs. Harv^, 
Hme, Kay, MaffcU, NesbU, Rylando, and ffinward. 

^I . Ou. (95) Answered by RyUnio and Mir. Whitley, 
PatPB = a,PA = i,PS=s 
r,AS=:SB=r,DB = *,and 
DN;=^; then PD =: a — *, 
and by the circle D E» = 2 r jr 
_ x% and Eu. 47.1 P'E 
= ^/ (P D» + D F) =± 

V^ ((a— *)»+ 2ra:— *') =v/ (a» — 2^ («—'')) 

D E*- V P S 
-.^(^._2c;r); hence DN= p\ == 

(grar— 3:)x c .^ ^^^ equation of the curve. 
V a* — 2 c X . 

Whence it appears that the locus of the p^inf N ia 
a line of the fourth order which cuts A B in thepointft 
A, B; for y vanishes both when x =s o, aod s zz^^r^. 
m it ought to do. 

(2rvr — jr*)oJr ^ 

The fluxion of the area is v ;t = -7=======r. To 

• \* tt 'c C X 

fintf the fluent, put a* = ^dh, and \/ 2ch — 1c^±\ 
4cz; then x= A — *} cz\ x == — 4 c « « ; hehce,T>ysui^ 
jgtitotion, we havt^. (2 rx — ar*) . c x -r- y^ (a* — 2 c jr) =r 
{6 c ^« — 4 r ^ c) jfe + ;8r <?*— 8 Ac*) ii*jfe + S «*«♦ *;• 
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and the correct fkient = (2 c A* — 4 r A c) . f^*^ o^Yj^ 

area BND; therefore the whole area B N A is =3^ 

required. - /r 

And nearly as above were the solutions by Messrs. ; 

Butterworth, Eyres, Grawihorp, Kay, and Nesbit. ' '- 

n 

22. Qu. (96) Atmomd by Messrs, Jones and ^fkitley^ 

Analysis. Let A, B, C^ D, be 
the four given points in the cir- 
cumference of the given circle 
P A B C D, and suppose that the 
point P is founds so> that the pro- 
duciPA X PB X PC X Pp 
may be equal to a given space, or 
a maximum. Draw A C, B D 
intersecting in R, P F, D I perp. 
and PS p?irallel to A C ; draw afso P£ perp. and PQ.. 
parallel to BD. Then putting d for the diameter of 
the given circle, we have, by a known theorem, P A X 
PC = c;^ X PF, and PB x PD:=: dx?E; hence the 
given productPA.'PB. PC. PD = PF.PE.d«; con- 
sequently, since d^ is given, the i-ect. P F. P E is given* 
Bat by similar As, Dl : DR : : PF : P Q : : PF x PE: 
PQ X PE. Now D I, D R, and the rect PF . PE are 
given ; therefore the rect. PQ X PE, or the parallelo- 
gram P CI R IS is given ; and thus it appears that the 
Iftcus of the point P is a given hyperbola, of which R A» 
R D are the assymptotes: its intersection, therefore, 
wHh the given circle, will determine the point P re^ 
quired. The product wiH evidently be a maximum 
when the hyperbola touches the circle at P j in which 
case, if the tangent at P meet the assymptotes in G, H, 
then P G = P H. To determine the point P ; let tan- 
gents be drawn to the circle, and terminated by thq 
assymptotes, let them be bisected in the points P,F , &c.' 
th|n, through the points of bisection, draw J(he curve 
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FPF'j which will evidently touch the circle in ib« 
pciot P as required. .> 

Again, by Mestn^BuUerwarth and Ka^* 

Analysis. Let A, B^ C« D 
be the given pointa^^ and supr 
po?je P the - required one ; 
join A P, BP, CP, and DP; 
also join A B and D C, and 
continue them to meet in £^ 
and from P demit P F and 
P G, perp. to A B, and D C 
in'F and G/ and draw P K 
and PI respectively parallel 
to EDand £A, to meet £ A 
and ED* in K and I. Then, 
by the question, AP. BP .CP. 
pPis given; but AP.'BP = PP by the diaUKitertif 
the circle, and C P . DP =i PG by the diameter ofthe 
circle; but the diameter of the circle is given, therefore 
PF.PG is given; but the ratio of PG : PI is given, 
therefore PF, P I = the parallelogram KEIP is giveiu 
Ifcnc#, it appears, hyProp. 75, p. IS5, Emerson's Conies, 
that the -locus of P is an hyperbola ; if, therefore, with 
the assjrmptotes E A, ED, and power equal tothegivea 
pfarallebgratn KEIP,* an hyperbola be ileseribed, it 
will ciit the circle in two points, either of which may be 
taken ; when the hyperbola only touches the circle, 
then there will be but one point, and th6 parallelogram 
KEIP will be a maximum, arid, consequently, A P, 
B P . CP . DP will be a maximtim, beyond which the 
problem becomes impossible. 

^ This question was answered also by Messrs. Gawthorp, 
Kesbu, and Rylando, 

Both the answers to question 5H are right, it adn^its 
of two solutions; Mr. Gawthorp's name was 6mitte|d, 
by mistake, among the answers to questions 61 and 6i9. 

* Mr. Arthur Hirst's letter, containing excellent sqla- 
tions to a: great number of the questions, did not come. 
to hand till the yirhole was copi^ jandteady for tfee 
press. 
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••"NIt. Whitley U reqaested to scad for atjy book, the 
price of which does not exceed ha1f-a-guinea. 

J^r. Nesbit observes that Mr. Baines has made a 
M?^rong reference in page 3524, as the 2d vol. of Hottoa's 
Course does not treat of the strength of timber* 



IfEW MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS 

TO BE ANSWERED IN NO. X. 

1. Qu. (in) By Mr. J. Catirall, Fifir^nd R. L. 

Militia, Plymouth. 
A cistern has 4 cocks. A, B, C, D j now A, B, and C, 
when open, will empty it in 12 hours ; A, B^ and D in 
15 hours; A, C, and JD in IS hours; and B, C, and H 
in 16 hours; in how long time will they empty it when 
all 4 are op^n toother, and in what time -troald each 
empty it seperately ? 

2. Qu. (118) By Mr, W. Bruster, Doningfon. 

A wall 9 feet high, and 18 inches thick, surrounds 

an elliptical fish-pond, whose transverse and conjugate 

^ axes are as 4 to 3; and the content of the pond, to the 

depth of 1 inch, is equal to the solid content of the wall; 

required the dimensions^oif the pond? 

3. Qu. (119) By Mr. A. Nesbit, Farviey Academy, 
If the transversediameter of an ellipse be 50, and its 
conjugate 40, what will be the area of the greatest 
trapezoid that can be inscribed in the semi-ellipse ? 

4. Qu. (120) By the same Gentleman. 
If the conjugate axe of a prolate spheroid be to its 
transverse as 4 to 5, and its solidity 41888 ; what will 
be the content of the greatest cylinder that can be cut 
out of the semi-spheroid ? 

5. Qu. (121) By Mr. E. S. Eyres, Liverpool. 

Find the value of a in the series ({a' — 1)' — 0+ 

((a' — 2)» — 2) H- ((a' — 3)»— 3) +, &c. such, that 
its ram to n terms, n^ay be a square. 
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d.^K (IW) m Mr. J. Breu^, Private' it^'" ^^X* 
Milifia. . ''^y 

The height of an inaccessible object is equal to tbfl 
di^ance between any tw«i stations taken in the w^ft 
right tine, diyided by the difference between the natm^ 
co-tangents of the angles subtended by the object,^ 
these stations ; required the demonstration. 

7. C^ui (123) By Mr. J. Baines, Reading 4cadpf^^ 
* Given, the 4 sides of a trapezium, to determine the ' 
radius of its circumscribing circle, wben the;sii|n.of dqy< 
two opposite angles is equal to two right angles. ^j 

8. Qu. (124) By the same Gentleman. ^i * 

In what latitude will the sun rise one hour sooner op 
the 10th of July, t;han on the 20th of August? ^ ^, 

9. du. (125) By 1 r. R. Mdffett, Plymakih, t . 
A cutter observed a ship bearing due south, distant 
S5 miles, and they both sailed away for a port lying 
between the south and west, at which they arrived at 
the same instant, and found that their distauces run 
included an angle at the port of 16M5' 36", and that 
the difference of the ship^s latitude, was to the distknce 
ran by the cutter, as 9 to 20; required their difference 
of latitude, departure, and distance run. 

10. Qu. (126) By Mr. B. Brooke, HeadingUy Academy, 
Leeds. 
Find the thickness of a spherical shell of ebony, 
whose diameter is IB inches, such that it may sink; in 
sea water, to the depth of 6 inches. ' . 

11. Qu. (127) By Agriculturis, Cambridge. 
Describe a square geometrically, «o that its diagonal 
may exceed its sid^ by a given line. 

It. Qu. (127) By the same Gentleman. 
' Draw a derie^ of lines which shall represent the ' 
•numbers 1> \/ 2, v' 3, ^ 4, v' 5, &c, 

*]3.'Qu. (128) By J. F. commmieatidhy Ryiando. 
Given, the position and.diameterof the dial-plate of 
a clock, whose hand moves uniformly round its circuit* ' 
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fereofe;— I say another circular dial-plate^ wlH>se 
centre and diameter are different, may be' so placed; 
that the same hand, produced if necessary, shall qni- 
fbrmly pass over eacl^ circumference, tracing OQt 
tiirongh the, whole course of its revolution, equal lengths 
CMfi^rc in each in equal times ; required tike demonstra* 
tion. ' 

14. Qu. (129) By Hurloihrumbo Minor, ^the Wies^ 
'In AB, AC, given by position, is af given point £ ; 
it is required to describe a circfe touching A C in F, and 
cutting F E produced in D, so that D£ x £F may 
be equal to a given space, or that D £ may have to £ F 
a given ratio* 

15. Qitj. (130) By Mr, Rt. Maar. 
A is 25 years of age, and B 50 ; what is the probabi- 
lity that B shall survive A? 

'16. Qu. (131) By Lemuel Syray, 
Find four numbers, such, that their sum being added 
to, or subtracted from, the square of each particular 
n,umber, the sums and differences thence arising may 
be all squares. 

17. Qu. (132) By Mr. J. Buiierxoarth, Haggate, near 

Oldham. 

If the ends of a string, 20 inches Jons^, be fastened 

to the ends of a uniform rod whose length is 12 inches^ 

and weight 41 bs. be suspended by the middle of the 

string ; and if a ring, of 8 inches diameter within, and 

' weight 2lbs. be put upon the double striAg, to find the 

positron of the ring^ &c. when the system is in 

equilibrio. 

18. Qu. (133) By the same Gentleman. - 
Given, the. base and perpendicular, to construct the 
plane triangle when one of the angles at the base is 
double the other. 

19. Qu. (134) By Mr. J. Wvmard, Plymoti$h. . 

Given, the line bisecting the vertical angle, and the 

ratio of the segmento of the base made by this line^ to,. 
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cMHiitKicI tiie piaive triangle when tli« sum or dtfieAnce 
of the perpendieniarft from the ends of the base on ^s 
bisecting Hoe is of a given length. 

20. Qu. (135) By Mr^ J. Kaj/^, Ra^tim^ mar OldJum^ 
. The distance between the centres of an. opaque and-a 
luminous spherical body is given^ and the bodies begin 
to generate from nothing at the same time> and at each 
sncceeding itastant their magnitudes have a given ratio; 
(the opaque body being the greater) to determine, 
geometrically, the great circle of the opaque body 
where the enlightened part of its surface is.a maximun^. 

*»* Whoever sends the greatest number of true 
solutions to the preceding question's, will be entitled 
to a book, price \0$. 6d. 

N. 6. In future, no question will be inserted that is 
not accompanied with its answer, except some particular 
reason is assigned. 



Messrs, Editors, 

The following paper is an attempt towards 

generalizing the prize question of the Gentleman's 
iary for 1809 ; should it be deemed worthy a place 
in the Enquirer^ its insertion would oblige^ 
Yonr's^ &c. 

Flymoutht Sept. 9, 1812. GfiORGE HiUlVEV, JUNK. 

GJENERAL PROBLEM. 
Saving any number qf circles given in magnitude and 
position, to determine geometrically a point Pin a line qf. 
any kind, given also by position, from which tangents PA, 
PB, PC, Sfc, being draxvn to these circles, m . PA* ± n . 
PB^±p . PO±, ifc. may be equal to a given space ; the 
signs ± being allowed to operate in any manner whatever; 
and also that these tangents may obtain a given ratio; and 
topoint out the limits of possibility, 

SOLUTION. 

- Case I. Let it be required to determine a point P in 
the line M N, sich, that m . P A» + n . P B» + jp • P C" 
+, &c. may be equal to a given space. 
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* #0411 ihte.points QF^UB, aud <^tP,.a$ also A O, B B; 
iDdCQ. Then,«.PA*=»i.OP»^fif.OA% 
and, n. PB*=: n.PR' — ».BR*^ 
^ And, p. FC'z=: p.FQ*^p. CQ^there- 
forem;OP»+n.PR'+P-PCi'--w.OA' — n.BRs 
— p.CQ',or«i.OP^ + n.PR* + j5.Pa'+, &e. is 
i?qaat to a giTen space. 

Join O R, and take S R = 2 O S, and Join PS ; the«; 
n 

( Leslie sGcometrical Analysis, p. 374) m . OP' + n . P R'zr 

^ . O R . R S + (ffi + n) F S% and, therefore, 

«.OR.RS + (m + ») PS» + p.PQ',or, 

(i» + w) PS' + /? . P Q* +,&c. is equal to a given space; 

and hence the locus of the ppint P is a given circle, 

(Prop. 4, lib, luApollonius de Locis Planis^ restored bj^ 

Dt* Simson) and describing which, as there directed, 

ViiW intersect the line M N in the required point. 

Case II. Let it be required to determine a point P 
such, thatw . P A* — ». P"B' *— p.C F» — , &c. may be 
equal to a given space., 

Herewi.PA*=:n.OP' — «i.OA% 
and — i».PB' =— n.PR* + n. BR«, 
and ^ p . P C n — p . P Q* -f j» . O O*, therefore 
W.OP* — n.PR*-~p. pa* — m.OA»+n-BR» + 
>p. OQ» or ii.PR'+j[>.Pa' — m.0P^+,&cJ8 equal 
to a given space. 
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Join QR, and take QT =-2. RT; also joirf FP, 

then (Leslie ibid,) n . PR' +p . VQ,' up . Jt a . TQ + " 
(« + ») T p., and therefore/) , R Q.T Q + (n + p)TF 
-.m.OP^+,&c. Or(«+j))TP — iw.OP^+,&c/ 
is equal to a given space ; and hence the tocus of the . 
point P is a giveiLcii'cle, (Apollonius, ibid J def^cribing ' 
which, as there directed, will intersect MN, in the 
required point. 

Case lit Let'A P : P B : PC : &c. : : m : « :^ : &c; ^ 
then from tins we deduce n . A P = w . P B, and /> . PB 
= ».PC; orn'.AP*= m^PB^ and p*.' PB*=: n*. 
PCS- and M*. PB' + n' . P C* = «» . AP + jE>» . PB'; 
butm*.PB*=:m«.PR» — »^^BR^andn^ PC*= a«. 
PQa — n«.CQ» and n? . A P* = n\ OP' — n*. O A', j 
and p*.VB'z= p' P R' — p» . BR* ; hence ' 

m'.PR^ + wSPQ'— «•*. BR*— »'.CQ« = 
m . 0P*+/. PR*— n* . O A*— p* . BR% and , 
(w»_p») P R* + n* . PQ*-^ w^ . O P* is given. ' 

Join Ra, and take TQ= ( ^"^"7^ )RT; jomTP, 

then (Leslie.ihid.j (m*— p*) PR* +»\ PQ* = n*. R Q. 
T Q + (w* + »* — p*) T P*, and, therefore, w* . R Q . 
T a + (rn + «*— p*) T P* -r- »* . O P* is given ; or 
(i»* + »* — p*) T P* — n* » O P* is equal to a given space; 
and hence, as before, the locus of liie point P is a given 
circle, (.^pollonius, ibid.) which locus described, will 
intersect MN, in the required point P. 

These' cases are sufficient to explain the mode by , 
which the Problem may be resolved in its most general 
form ; — for it is evident, that by repeated applications 
of this principle, we may always reduce each. parti<:ular 
case through the before-mentioned Problem of Apol- 
ionius/ » • 

W^th respect to the limits of possibility in the case 
of a maximum or a minimum, we have only to describe . 
to a given centre, a circle, to touch the curve, which is 
given in position. 
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